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Probably  never  in  the  history  of  civi¬ 
lization  has  there  been  so  concerted  an 
effort  to  modify  educational  theories  and 
practices  as  is  going  on  at  present.  Not 
only  is  this  true  in  the  United  States; 
it  is  equally  true  elsewhere — in  Mexico, 
South  America,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  consequence  the 
mails  are  weighted  with  letters,  leaflets, 
bulletins,  circulars,  and  other  forms  of 
printed  material  propagandizing  for  the 
particular  isms  and  seeking  support 
therefor.  The  Eklitor  of  the  Quarterly 
is  receiving  numerous  such  appeals.  In 
particular  the  request  is  that  he  shall 
give  place  in  the  Quarterly  for  “re¬ 
leases”  touching  upon  these  movements. 

No  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  these 
undertakings  are  sincere  attempts  at  so¬ 
cial  improvement.  No  doubt  too  a  gen¬ 
uine  service  would  be  rendered  by  the 
Quarterly  if  it  gave  some  space  to  the 
insistent  appeals  for  recognition.  To 
comply,  however,  would  not  be  feasible. 
The  Quarterly  is,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
not  just  another  popular  educational 
journal.  On  the  contrary  it  is  essentially 
an  Association  organ — an  agency  for 
publicizing  matters  of  interest  to  our 
own  organization  alone.  True,  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  has  approved  the  policy 
whereby  brief  book  notices  may  be  pub¬ 
lished  from  time  to  time.  This  issue 
carries  such  a  list,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
consultation.  But  to  do  much  more  than 
this  is  an  impossibility. 


Still,  as  Emerson  once  said,  “A  fool¬ 
ish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds.”  Possibly  the  same  holds  true 
of  magazines.  At  any  rate  the  editor  is 
breaking  away  from  precedent  to  men¬ 
tion  briefly — and  very  briefly — a  few 
current  movements  and  publications 
which  will  be,  we  think,  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  our  readers.  These  are 

1.  The  American  Council’s  booklet  entitled 
lH'hat  the  High  School  Ought  to  Teach  can 
be  scured  for  $0.25  by  writing  the  Washing¬ 
ton  office. 

2.  The  United  States  Housing  Authority  (of 
the  Federal  Works  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.) 
is  acting  “as  a  clearing  house  for  information 
on  housing  and  on  materials  for  teaching 
housing  in  schools  and  colleges.” 

3.  The  National  Commission  on  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Curriculum  Planning  (J.  J.  DeBoer, 
Chairman,  Chicago  Teachers  College)  is  ex¬ 
pecting  to  bring  out  reports  early  in  1941. 
These  will  contain  chapters  on  many  aspects 
of  the  curriculum  problem. 

4.  The  American  Council  (Washington, 
D.C.)  has  just  issued  its  Eighth  Yearbook  on 
School  Law.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as  cer¬ 
tificates,  tenure,  pensions,  indebtedness,  taxa¬ 
tion,  etc. 

5.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
has  put  out  a  12  page  bulletin  entitled  Democ¬ 
racy  and  Education  in  the  Current  Crisis.  In 
it  is  “A  Creed  of  Democracy”  made  up  of 
60  statements  which  the  sponsors  (135  listed 
professors  in  the  faculty  of  the  College)  say 
they  “believe  in  and  will  endeavor  to  make” 
effective. 

THE  quarterly’s  POLICIES 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Quarterly  held  in  Chicago  Oc- 
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tober  1 8,  1940,  the  following  editorial 
and  publication  policies  were  endorsed. 
Some  of  these  are  mere  reiterations  of 
earlier  statements;  a  few  are  newly  for¬ 
mulated.  All  have  had  the  tacit  or  ex¬ 
pressed  approval  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  are 

1.  The  Quarterly  is  never  to  become  “just 
another  magazine”;  it  is  not  to  be  a  com¬ 
petitor  in  the  field  of  popular  journalism.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to  be  strictly  the 
official  organ  of  intercommunion  among  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  thus  to  dis¬ 
seminate  among  them  the  proceedings  of  the 
organization,  news  items  relating  to  its  activi¬ 
ties,  and  scholarly  studies,  reports,  and  ad¬ 
dresses  made  by,  or  presented  to,  its  body. 

2.  The  Quarterly  can  best  serve  its  de¬ 
clared  purposes  when  each  issue  makes  an 
appeal  to  a  variety  of  interests.  Hence  each 
number  is,  so  far  as  feasible,  to  contain  mate¬ 
rial  relating  both  to  general  and  to  specific 
associational  matters.  This  policy  involves  items 
of  concern  to  the  Association  as  a  whole, 
to  each  of  its  three  great  Commissions,  and 
to  one  or  more  of  its  special  working  com¬ 
mittees. 

3.  In  general  unsolicited  articles  prepared 
by  individuals  not  connected  directly  with  the 
Association  are  not  to  be  published  in  the 
Quarterly.  Exceptions  to  this  standard  may 
occasionally  be  made  if  and  when  a  special 
committee  makes  the  request  and  signifies  its 
willingness  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  study  or 
report. 

4.  Long  formal  addresses  delivered  before 
the  Association  should,  generally  speaking,  be 
drastically  edited  by  the  writers  themselves 
before  turning  in  the  manuscript  for  publi¬ 
cation.  Detailed  analyses  are  often  effective 
when  made  orally  before  an  audience;  they 
sometimes  defeat  their  purpose  if  strung  out 
at  length  in  print. 

5.  Extempore  talks  and  discussions  made 
before  the  Association  and  reported  by  the 
stenotypist  should  ordinarily  not  find  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  Quarterly.  As  part  of  the 
official  records  they  have  a  place;  as  matters 
of  general  circulation  they  are  of  little  interest. 

6.  Hi-prepared  papers — even  though  read 
before  Commissions  or  Assemblies — should  or¬ 
dinarily  not  be  published  at  all  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly;  if  published,  they  should  be  carefully 
edited  by  the  officials  sponsoring  the  program 
in  which  they  had  been  scheduled. 

7.  News  items  setting  forth  the  plans,  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  accomplishments  of  the  Commis¬ 


sions  and  of  the  various  committees  working 
under  them  should  be  featured,  even  to  a 
greater  degree  probably  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

8.  Reprints  of  addresses,  when  struck  off 
at  the  request  of  the  writers  themselves,  should 
be  paid  for  by  such  individuals. 

9.  The  Record  of  Attendance,  heretofore 
published  in  the  January  issues  of  the  Quar¬ 
terly,  is  no  longer  to  be  printed. 

10.  The  subscription  rates  for  the  Quar¬ 
terly  are  to  be  retained  as  heretofore:  $2X)o 
a  year  to  libraries  and  to  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  North  Central  Association  Accred¬ 
ited  institutions;  $5.00  a  year  to  all  others. 
Likewise,  single  copies  of  any  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  are  priced  proportionally. 

The  American  Council  on 
Education 

The  North  Central  Association  is 
represented  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  Last  year  Dr.  C.  H.  Old- 
father  attended  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  Council  as  a  delegate  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  reporting  his  observations 
he  brought  out  the  following  facts 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  all  our 
members.  These  are 

1.  Total  Membership  of  the  Council 

(June,  1939)  .  460 

2.  Standing  Committees  .  17 

3.  Subcommittees  of  the  Committee 

on  Problems  and  Plans  in  Educa¬ 
tion  .  10 

4.  Proposed  budget  for  the  year 

1939-40  $I24/XX> 

5.  Money  grants  received  for  various 

specific  purposes  1938-39 . $780,322 

6.  Anticipated  expense  of  special  proj¬ 
ects  1939-40 . $830,000 

7.  Members  (excluding  staff)  serving 

on  Council  Committees  .  iS> 

the  junior  college  movement 
According  to  Commissioner  J.  W. 
Studebaker  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
the  Junior  College  is  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  educational  movement  in  the  United 
States  today.  At  present  there  are  more 
than  600  such  colleges  and  these  have 
an  enrollment  in  excess  of  200,000  stu¬ 
dents.  And  yet  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  these  enrollees  are  seem- 
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ingly  making  use  of  the  Junior  College 
as  the  lower  division  of  a  full  four-year 
university  course.  Instead  this  new  in¬ 
stitution  is,  by  and  large,  a  terminal 
training  agency  for  the  great  majority 
of  its  students.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
present  organization,  curriculum,  and 
administration  of  these  colleges  are  best 
suited  to  the  work  that  should  be  done 
in  them,  is  a  disputed  question.  In  order 
to  discover,  if  possible,  the  true  condi¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  problem,  the 
General  Education  Board  has  recently 
made  a  grant  to  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Junior  Colleges  for  a  study  per¬ 
taining  to  the  matter.  The  Commission 
having  charge  of  the  Investigation  is 
composed  of  twelve  educators  and  is 
organized  with  Professor  Doak  S.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  Peabody  College  as  Chairman. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  FRIENDSHIP 
LEAGUE 

If  wars  ever  are  to  cease  it  will  be 
because  the  world  will  have  adopted  the 
universal  principle  of  friendliness.  Mis¬ 
understandings  usually  are  the  cause  of 
friction  and  enmity.  Nor  can  this  train¬ 
ing  in  tolerance  and  respect  for  others 
be  begun  too  early  in  one’s  life.  Hence 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Friendship  League  should  have 
the  approval  of  all  persons  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  school  officials. 

This  League  has  now  been  operating 
for  ten  years.  It  seeks  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  among  school  chil¬ 
dren  the  world  over  by  means  of  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence.  Today  the  De¬ 
partments  of  education  in  86  countries 
and  territories  are  cooperating  in  the 
work.  They  furnish  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  special  interests  of  bo)rs 
and  girls  who  would  like  to  participate 
in  the  undertaking.  These  data  are 
then  distributed  to  teachers  of  the 
school  children  of  the  land  and  an  ex¬ 
change  of  correspondence  follows.  Up 


to  the  present,  it  is  estimated  that  sev¬ 
eral  million  letters  have  thus  been  ex¬ 
changed  between  youths  of  the  United 
States  and  other  lands.  Not  only  does 
such  correspondence  tend  to  develop 
desirable  moral  attitudes  but  it  contrib¬ 
utes  mightily  in  developing  interests  in 
and  understanding  of  such  subjects  as 
geography,  literature,  history,  sociology, 
and  language. 

Teachers  interested  in  using  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  League  are  requested  to 
write  for  information  to  headquarters, 
41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

FRATERNAL  DELEGATES 

With  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  following  fra¬ 
ternal  delegates  have  been  appointed  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of  other  re¬ 
gional  associations: 

I.  President  Irving  Maurer:  Southern  Asso¬ 
ciation;  meeting  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
December  S-13. 

j.  Professor  J.  A.  Holley:  Middle  States 
Association;  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  November  22-23. 

3.  Dean  E.  B.  Stauffer:  Northwest  Associ¬ 
ation;  meeting  at  Spokane,  Washington, 
April  7-9. 

4.  Dean  George  A.  Worxs:  New  England 
Association;  meeting  at  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  December  6-7. 

STATE  CHAIRMANSHIP  CHANGES 

The  following  changes  in  state  chair- 
menship  have  been  announced: 

1.  Michigan:  Edgar  Johnston  in  place  of 

H.  C.  Koch. 

2.  North  Dakota:  R.  O.  Bastrom  in  place 
of  S.  T.  Lillehaugen. 

3.  South  Dakota:  R.  D.  Falk  in  place  of 
R.  Y.  Chapman. 

IN  DANGEROUS  TIMES 

Whether  we  are  teaching  in  college 
or  secondary  school,  it  is  important  to 
remember  several  important  educational 
facts. 

I.  We  are  teaching  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  values  of  the 
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American  way  of  life  are  not  conclu¬ 
sions  to  be  arrived  at  by  objective  ap¬ 
praisal.  They  are  values  with  which  we 
live,  on  which  we  depend.  Whether  we 
praise  or  criticize  American  institutions, 
we  must  do  it  as  lovers  of  America,  as 
loyal  citizens  wishing  her  well.  It  is  no 
educational  triumph  for  us  to  create 
contempt  for  or  distrust  in  the  American 
way  of  doing  things,  nor  for  use  to 
motivate  patriotism  on  levels  that  are 
jingoistic  or  cheap. 

2.  In  a  time  of  crisis  the  best  service 
we  can  render  America  is  to  intensify 
excellence  in  the  primary  function  of 
teaching.  There  is  a  temptation  for  all 
of  us  to  adopt  new  courses,  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  direct  and  special  programs  which 
will  show  our  loyalty  and  our  readiness 
to  serve.  Government  officials  will  say 
that  the  best  service  any  school  or  col¬ 
lege  can  render  today  is  to  strive  in 
every  way  in  normal  educational  efforts 
to  have  a  marvelous  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  year.  When  the  Government  wishes 
special  service  from  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges,  then  will  be  the  time  to  change 
our  programs.  Until  then,  let  us  serve 
by  doing  the  best  teaching  possible. 

3.  Let  us  remember  that  good  educa¬ 
tion  should  arouse  in  youth  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  importance  of  truth-loving, 
of  moral  integrity,  and  of  hopefulness. 
This  is  no  time  for  whining,  for  gloomy 
faces,  for  propagandizing,  for  winking 
at  slovenliness  or  dishonesty  in  academic 
work.  If  we  teachers  keep  our  class¬ 
room  inviolate  from  cynicism,  if  we 
show  that  we  ourselves  believe  that 
truth  and  goodness  have  not  been  de¬ 
throned  and  that  life  holds  great  things 
for  the  young  people  who  work  hard 
and  keep  brave,  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  and  our  beloved  America  will 
come  out  all  right. 


iRvmo  Maurer 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

The  contribution  that  our  secondary 
schools  can  make  to  national  defense  is 
of  especial  concern  to  those  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  educational 
program  in  our  member  schools.  It 
seems  clear  that  we  can  best  discharge 
our  duty  at  this  time  not  by  oratorical 
barrages  directed  at  our  pupil  groups 
nor  increased  emphasis  on  the  work  of 
the  high  school  R.O.T.C.,  but  rather  by 
a  careful  re-examination  of  our  courses 
of  study  and  programs  of  activity  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  to  which  they  give 
our  pupils  a  clear  and  adequate  concept 
of  the  privileges  and  benefits  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  of  a  democracy.  Our  task 
as  educators  is  not  to  teach  young  men 
the  use  of  weapons  but  rather  to  clarify 
and  emphasize  for  the  youth  of  the  na¬ 
tion  the  values  of  their  heritage  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  understandings,  attitudes, 
and  ideals  that  determine  civilian  mo¬ 
rale  are  the  peculiar  province  of  the  ed¬ 
ucator. 

Let  us  emphasize,  therefore,  not  only 
in  our  social  science  classes  but  in  our 
school  life  and  practice,  the  rights 
guaranteed  to  us  by  the  first  ten  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  The  delays  and  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  efficiency  inherent  in  the 
democratic  procedure  of  solving  social 
problems  should  be  explained.  We  must 
call  to  their  attention  the  inevitable  loss 
of  that  personal  freedom,  which  we 
have  achieved  after  almost  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  of  struggle,  that  is  attendant 
upon  the  immediate  action  possible  in 
totalitarian  states.  These  young  men 
and  women  should  know  why  and  in 
what  resp)ects  the  American  way  of  life 
is  superior  if  their  convictions  are  to 
withstand  the  constant  onslaught  of 
propaganda  that  may  be  current  in 
their  day. 

O.  K.  Garretson 
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TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

The  final  conference  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  Teacher  Certification  was 
held  in  Chicago,  November  9  and  10. 
Representatives  from  each  of  the  twenty 
states  comprising  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation  territory  were  present.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  meeting  centered  about 
the  activities  and  recommendations  made 
in  the  five  Regional  Conferences  on  the 
same  problem  held  earlier  during  the 
year.  The  entire  study  will  later  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  pamphlet  or  bulletin  form  and 
will  be  made  available  to  all  interested 
parties.  Therefore  only  a  brief  summary 
of  these  deliberations  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  need  to  be  made  here.  These  con¬ 
clusions  [drastically  skeletonized  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Quarterly]  may  be 
stated  thus: 

I.  Legislative  actions  in  each  state  should 


provide  a  single  certificating  agency  with  a 
broad  grant  of  power. 

3.  The  determination  of  desirable  policies 
and  administrative  procedures  relating  to 
teacher  certification  should  be  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  involving  state  agencies,  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions,  employing  officiak,  the 
organized  profession,  and  others. 

3.  Policies  and  patterns  of  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  should  stem  from  continuous  studies  of 
the  needs  of  the  constituency. 

4.  Pending  systematic  studies  of  the  needs 
of  the  constituency,  a  state  certificating  agency 
should  formulate  its  policies  and  patterns  in 
accordance  with  what  appear  to  ^  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  observable  trends,  namely  (a) 
Initial  certificates  to  be  issued  for  a  limited 
number  of  years;  (6)  Initial  certificates  to 
be  issued  for  teaching  in  broad  related  fields; 
(c)  The  procedures  of  recertification  should 
encourage  continuous  growth  of  teachers. 

5.  Plans  for  reciprocity  in  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  among  states  should  be  established. 

6.  The  North  Central  Association,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  agencies,  should  continue 
to  study  teacher  personnel  problems  and  co¬ 
operatively  seek  the  solution  of  such  problems. 

John  R.  Emins 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  CURRICULA  ^ 
L.  W.  Webb,  Chairman 
Evanston,  Illinois 


The  Commission  on  Curricula  does  its 
work  entirely  through  various  commit¬ 
tees,  trying  to  solve  various  problems. 

The  first  of  these  committees  is  the 
Committee  on  Curricula  Trends.  We 
have  had  this  committee  in  our  Com¬ 
mission  for  several  years.  It  seeks  to 
survey  what  is  going  on  in  respect  to 
curriculum  problems  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  and  to  bring  these  un¬ 
dertakings  together  so  that  the  various 
schools  of  the  Association  may  know 
what  the  others  are  doing,  and  thus  be 
mutually  helpful  to  each  other.  This 
past  year  this  committee  summarized 
a  large  number  of  studies  which  they 
had  made  during  the  past  years  and 
tried  to  emphasize  the  implications 
which  those  studies  have  had  for  the 
secondary  schools.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  have  been  fostering  a  rather  large 
study  on  what  they  call  extra-class 
activities.  That  study  is  only  partially 
completed  and  will  continue  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  second  committee  is  designated 
the  Committee  on  Functional  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Curricula. 
This  year’s  report  is  the  final  one  of 
that  committee.  This  committee  worked 
for  three  years,  experimenting  on  set¬ 
ting  up  carefully  supervised  functional 
health  instruction  in  nine  different  high 
schools  in  the  North  Central  area.  That 

1  The  full  title  of  this  Commission  is  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Its- 
stitutions  of  Higher  Education.  The  report  printed 
here  is  a  condensation  of  a  longer  written  report 
filed  by  Dr.  Webb  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  the  condensed  report,  rather  drastically 
edited,  is  the  one  made  orally  to  the  Association, 
April  s,  1940. — The  Editor. 


experiment  was  finished  in  1938-39. 
The  committee  had  hoped  to  have  the 
report  on  it  published  and  ready  for 
distribution  by  this  time  but,  due  to  a 
condition  over  which  the  committee 
did  not  have  control,  this  has  not  been 
done.  However,  all  the  details  have  now 
been  completed  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  months,  the  study  in  the 
form  of  a  syllabus  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able. 

The  third  standing  committee  of  our 
Commission  is  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
perimental  Units.  This  committee  has 
conceived  its  task  to  be  that  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  improvement  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  secondary  schools.  For  example, 
the  social  studies,  as  an  important  part 
of  the  curriculum,  are  often  criticized 
because  of  the  lack  of  realism  with 
which  they  are  taught.  A  primary  reason 
for  the  lack  of  application  to  existing 
problems  of  social  life  is  that  teachers 
do  not  have  authentic,  unbiased,  and 
relatively  complete  information  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  their  students.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  through  more  than  five  years  of 
study  and  exploration  of  pjossibilities, 
has  arrived  at  some  definite  conclusions 
respecting  this  department  of  work  and 
has  based  its  judgments  upon  research, 
study,  sampling  of  opinions  of  teachers, 
and  experimental  use  of  materials. 

Thus  far  this  committee  has  pub¬ 
lished  and  has  for  sale  and  distribution 
two  units  as  a  result  of  its  work,  one 
entitled,  “Why  Taxes?”  and  the  other 
one  “Civil  Service.”  They  have  at  the 
present  time  in  the  hands  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  two  other  units,  one  on  “Hous¬ 
ing,”  another  on  “Democracy  and  Its 
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Competitors.”  They  are  planning  on 
three  more  units  to  be  completed  the 
following  year:  “Government  in  Busi¬ 
ness,”  “How  We  Make  Up  Our  Minds,” 
and  “Youth  and  Unemployment.” 

Neither  the  committee  nor  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  any  intention  of  going  into 
the  production  and  publishing  of  text¬ 
book  material  but  both  have  thought 
that  there  was  a  place  for  exploration 
and  experimentation,  in  order  to  dis¬ 
cover  patterns  of  material  that  might 
be  useful  in  improving  the  work  in  the 
school.  We  have  had  these  units  pub¬ 
lished  under  our  sponsorship  because 
that  seemed  to  be  the  only  way  in  the 
present  set-up  whereby  we  could  get 
any  sort  of  adequate  distribution  of 
these  materials  after  they  were  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  fourth  standing  committee  is 
known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 
This  is  a  committee  established  several 
years  ago  by  the  Executive  Committee 
and  located  in  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula.  The  Executive  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  a  steering  committee  for  this 
task,  consisting  of  a  number  of  people. 
The  actual  work  of  the  committee  is 
done  by  four  subcommittees.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  steering  committee  is  to  re¬ 
view,  to  evaluate,  and  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  these  subcommittees. 

We  also  have  a  Subcommittee  on 
Teacher  Certification  and  Accrediting 
Agencies.  This  committee  is  centering 
its  work  at  the  present  time  on  a  study 
of  certification  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  The  committee  prepared  a 
statement  of  proposed  study  on  “Teacher 
Certification,”  and,  through  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  requested  a  grant  from 
the  General  Education  Board  to  con¬ 
duct  the  study.  A  $9,000  grant  was  re¬ 
ceived.  and  will  expire  January  i,  1941. 
The  committee,  therefore,  will  spend 
the  major  portion  of  its  time  this  year 


in  carrying  on  the  teacher  certification 
study. 

Another  subcommittee  on  this  work 
has  to  do  with  the  place  of  the  high 
school  in  teacher  education.  During  the 
past  year  this  committee  has  completed 
a  preliminary  study  of  reactions  from 
principals  of  North  Central  Association 
high  schools  to  the  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  suggested  in  the  Quarterly, 
April,  1939,  pp.  452-453,  relating  to 
the  better  assignment  of  teachers.  This 
report  was  published  in  the  Quarterly, 
October,  1939,  pp.  188-193. 

We  also  have  a  Subcommittee  on 
Preparation  of  Teachers  by  Colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts.  In  carrying  out  its  work, 
the  committee  sent  out  two  letters  of 
inquiry  dealing  with  questions  raised  by 
the  aforesaid  report.  That  is  the  report 
that  was  referred  to  in  the  Quarterly, 
which  was  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Subject  Matter 
Preparation  of  High  School  Teachers. 
One  of  these  was  sent  to  all  member  in¬ 
stitutions  except  junior  colleges  and  the 
other  to  learned  societies. 

There  is  one  more  subcommittee  on 
the  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers.  It  is  called  the  Subcommittee 
on  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers. 
This  committee  has  spent  its  time 
mostly  this  year  in  centering  its  atten¬ 
tion  upon  trying  to  select  the  various 
techniques  which  are  being  used  not 
only  in  schools  and  places  in  the  North 
Central  territory  but  in  other  places 
over  the  country,  that  might  be  useful 
in  helping  the  in-service  growth  of 
teachers  in  our  schools.  The  committee 
is  planning  to  carry  on  its  study  during 
the  coming  year  and  hopes  not  only  to 
select  those  techniques  but  to  evaluate 
them  in  their  use  and  effect  upon  the 
growth  of  teachers  in  service. 

Finally,  there  is  one  other  committee 
of  the  Commission  on  Curricula,  and 
that  is  the  Committee  on  General  Edu- 
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I.  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
DeWitt  S.  Morgan,  Indianapolis 

The  members  of  the  Commission  will  Newbum  indicated  that  there  was  some 


remember  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Central  Association  in  April, 

1938,  upon  the  basis  of  information  de¬ 
rived  from  studies  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Subject  Matter  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Secondary  School  Teachers, 
certain  conclusions  pertaining  to  the  as¬ 
signment  of  teachers  to  their  teaching 
duties  were  proposed.  These  conclusions 
as  they  appear  in  the  April,  1938  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  were  designed  to 
“contribute  to  progress  toward  more 
adequate  subject  matter  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers.”  In  the  year  1938- 
1939  the  sub-committee  on  high  schools, 
in  the  interest  of  implementing  the  re¬ 
port,  made  a  preliminary  study  of  re¬ 
actions  to  the  conclusions  by  securing 
statements  on  the  conclusions  from  some 
three  hundred  high  school  principals 
who  were  members  of  the  Association. 
The  report  of  that  study  was  submitted 
to  the  Association  by  Dr.  Harry  New¬ 
bum  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
on  Curricula  at  its  annual  meeting  in 

1939.  Dr.  Newbum’s  report  indicated 
the  degree  to  which  the  principals  be¬ 
lieved  the  recommendations  as  suggested 
were  feasible  and  workable  and  further 
it  threw  some  light  on  the  progressive 
problems  which  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  Association  face  in  effecting  the 
reforms  as  suggested.  The  reactions  to 
the  recommendations  as  reported  by  Dr. 

1  Papers  read  before  the  Commission  on  Cur¬ 
ricula  at  the  time  of  its  meeting  in  Chicago, 
April  3,  1940.  Each  of  the  four  speakers  is 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  which  is 
working  on  different  aspects  of  the  problem. 
These  papers  therefore  represent  merely  progress 
reports  for  each  committee. — The  Editor. 


reason  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
recommendations  as  guiding  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  a  more  satisfactory 
learning  environment.  Because  of  this, 
the  sub-committee  on  the  Relation  of 
High  Schools  to  the  Preparation  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers  decided  that  its 
first  area  of  investigation  should  be  to 
carry  forward  a  more  searching  analysis 
of  the  objections  to  and  the  acquiescence 
with  the  recommendation. 

In  order  to  make  a  more  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  validity  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  during  the  current  year 
plans  have  been  developed  for  an  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  factors  involved  in  lo¬ 
cal  situations  and  of  the  backgrounds  of 
individual  teachers  whose  assignments 
are  not  in  accord  with  what  appeared 
to  be  accepted  practice.  The  plan  pro¬ 
poses  to  secure  from  a  large  number  of 
North  Central  Association  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  detailed  data  regarding  the 
assignment  of  teachers  including  the 
extra-curricular  activities.  This  material 
will  be  analyzed  and,  upon  the  basis  of 
the  analysis,  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
schools  will  be  selected  for  personal  vis¬ 
itation  for  interviews  with  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  in  an  effort  to  secure 
thoroughly  meaningful  information  re¬ 
garding  factors  underlying  teaching  as¬ 
signments.  It  should  be  said  that  the 
committee  has  discovered  that  certain 
human  factors  are  being  considered  in 
the  assignment  of  teachers  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  which  are  perhaps  as 
valid  as  objective  data  on  training. 
These  more  subjective  features  are 
worthy  of  careful  study.  The  committee 
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plans  to  make  a  report  of  its  prelim¬ 
inary  findings  at  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association. 

Two  other  aspects  of  the  relationships 
of  teacher  preparation  to  the  high  school 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  committee. 
First,  a  study  of  employment  policies  in 
the  selection  of  secondary  school  teach¬ 
ers.  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  best  laid  plans  for  preparation 
of  teachers  will  be  made  ineffective  if 
the  employment  policies  of  school  offi¬ 
cials  are  not  such  as  will  insure  selec¬ 
tion  of  really  competent  teachers.  Each 
local  school  district  must  be  free  to  se¬ 
lect  its  own  teachers,  but  unless  local 
officials  develop  effective  policies  of  se¬ 
lection,  programs  of  preparation  will 
avail  little.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Frank  Jensen,  a  preliminary  survey  has 
been  made  of  application  blanks  and 
inquiry  forms  which  are  in  use  as  a  part 
of  the  plan  of  teacher  selection.  Forms 
in  use  by  placement  bureaus  in  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  and  by  commercial 
teachers’  agencies  in  the  North  Central 
Association  have  also  been  surveyed.  A 
sampling  of  the  blanks  and  forms  re¬ 
vealed  the  following: 

1.  Wide  variation  in  methods  used  to  get 
information  about  qualifications  of  teacher 
candidates. 

2.  Some  officials  use  no  forms  or  blanks  at 
all,  while  others  collect  as  much  as  ten  pages 
of  information  about  each  candidate. 

3.  It  u  evident  that  some  institutional 
placement  bureaus  and  commercial  teachers’ 
agencies  have  made  little  or  no  change  in 
their  blanks  and  forms  for  many  years. 

4.  The  use  of  standardized  blanks  and 
forms  produced  commercially  was  noted  in 
several  situations. 

5.  All  the  blanks  indicated  interest  in  a 
wide  variety  of  personal  facts  and  personality 
traits,  amount  of  training  and  conformity  and 
ability  to  meet  requirements  of  accrediting 
agencies. 

The  sub-committee’s  reaction  to  the 
material  at  the  present  time  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


I.  There  seemed  to  be  little  evidence  of 
definite  philosophy  of  selection  in  this  most 
important  task  of  school  administrators,  viz., 
the  selection  of  teachers. 

3.  The  use  of  the  same  forms  by  certain 
schools,  colleges,  and  commercial  agencies  over 
a  period  of  many  years  indicates  that  there 
has  been  little  change  in  the  philosophy  of 
selection  or  of  techniques,  granting  the  first 
forms  were  based  on  a  philosophy  of  selection 
and  upon  well  considered  techniques. 

The  sub-committee  plans  to  continue  * 
in  this  area  of  investigation  for  it  be-  [ 
lieves  a  searching  analysis  of  present  | 
procedures  will  be  fruitful.  [ 

Implicit  in  the  whole  issue  of  prepa-  ^ 
ration  of  high  school  teachers  is  the 
answer  to  the  elusive  questions — who  is 
the  good  teacher  and  what  is  good  teach-  | 
ing.  The  committee  recognizes  that  it  is  =- 
subject  to  the  accusation  of  being  pre-  ^ 
tentious  in  even  making  an  attempt  to 
answer  these  questions  in  anything  like 
a  comprehensive  way.  It  is  necessary  to  | 
recognize,  however,  that  all  of  these  • 
studies  about  teacher  preparation,  in  ' 
the  last  analysis,  are  contingent  upon 
the  development  of  a  program  of  con-  ; 
structive  thinking  on  the  part  of  admin-  : 
istrators  and  teachers  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  good  teaching.  The  sub-commit¬ 
tee  intends  within  the  next  year  to  make 
a  preliminary  approach  to  a  study  of  ; 
these  questions.  The  present  plans  of 
the  sub-committee  are  to  study  these 
areas  of  teacher  work: 

1.  The  teacher  within  the  classroom. 

2.  The  teacher  in  the  school  at  large. 

3.  The  teacher  in  the  profession  and  in  the 

community.  I 

The  committee  believes  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  committee  work  which  will  de¬ 
velop  certain  statements  of  standards 
of  performance  in  the  various  areas  of 
a  teacher’s  work  has  possibilities  of  con-  j 

tributing  to  the  whole  program  of  I 

teacher  preparation  and  teacher  service  [ 

as  well.  j 
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II.  THE  PROBLEM  IN  COLLEGES  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 
George  A.  Works,  University  of  Chicago 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  this  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  it  was  basing  its 
work  on  the  report  made  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  the  Committee  on  the  Subject 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers.  In  carrying  out  its  work,  your 
Committee  sent  out  two  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  dealing  with  questions  raised  by 
the  aforesaid  report.  One  of  these  was 
sent  to  all  member  institutions  except 
junior  colleges  and  the  other  to  learned 
societies. 

The  replies  to  these  letters  of  inquiry 
were  tabulated  and  given  consideration 
by  the  Committee.  The  data  from  this 
source  appeared  to  justify  the  following 
conclusions; 

1.  The  receipt  of  responses  from  42%  of 
the  colleges  to  which  the  questions  were  sent 
shows  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  colleges. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  b  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  no  “follow-up”  letter  was  sent. 

2.  The  proposab  affecting  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers  as  stated  in  the  “re¬ 
forms”  (the  term  applied  to  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  on  the  Subject 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers) 
are  in  need  of  clarification,  amplification,  and 
illustration. 

3.  The  reports  probably  indicate  a  larger 
measure  of  acceptance  of  the  “reforms”  than 
actual  conditions  justify.  At  least  thb  b  the 
view  of  persons  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  observations  in  the  field  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  two  of  the  “reforms.”  These 
reforms  are:  ^ 

a.  Teacher-training  institutions  should  make 
certain  that  faculty  members  participating  in 
the  education  of  high  school  teachers  are 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  institution  in 
which  these  teachers  will  work  and  conscious 
of  its  problems.  The  American  high  schoob 
now  serve  approximately  two-thirds  of  all 
youth  of  high  school  age.  The  problems  of 
thb  major  institution  of  American  society 
cannot  be  understood  from  the  bolated  view- 
poinb  of  mathematics,  biology,  Englbh  or 
any  other  single  subject. 

b.  The  college  curriculum  for  teachers  must 

1  North  Central  Association  Quarterly, 
XII,  (April,  1938),  453. 


be  so  revised  as  to  insure  a  background  of 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  each  of  the 
major  fields  of  learning,  plus  specblized 
preparation  in  two  areas  organized  in  terms 
of  broad,  rebted  fields  rather  than  in  terms 
of  the  traditional,  departmentalized  subjects. 
Imposition  on  the  prospective  teacher  of  the 
patterns  of  spedali^tion  as  they  now  exbt 
in  most  institutions  of  higher  education  b 
largely  responsible  for  the  chaos  in  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  preparation  and  assignment 
of  teachers  which  was  described  in  earlier 
pages. 

The  reports  from  learned  societies 
were  but  few  in  number,  and  those  that 
were  received  indicated  little  or  no  ac¬ 
tive  interest  on  the  part  of  those  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers. 

Your  Committee  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  evidence  secured  through  the 
questionnaire.  It  was  the  judgment  of 
the  group  that  many  of  the  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  preparation  of  high  school 
teachers  were  not  fully  brought  out  by 
the  use  of  the  questionnaire  and  that  if 
practicable  the  Committee  should  come 
in  to  more  intimate  touch  with  them.  It 
was  felt  that  provision  should  be  made 
by  which  one  or  more  competent  observ¬ 
ers  should  be  available  to  spend  some 
time  in  the  field  learning  from  faculty 
members  and  administrative  officers  the 
means  in  use  in  a  selected  group  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  in  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers. 

These  observers  would  be  concerned 
with  such  problems  as  the  following: 

I.  Location  and  understanding  of  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  liberal  arts  education  that  provide 
for  breadth  of  education,  studies  of  the  genesb 
of  these  patterns,  and  of  faculty  attitudes 
toward  them. 

3.  Organization  of  the  professional  work  for 
teachers  including  the  provbions  for  appren¬ 
tice  teaching. 

3.  Provisions  for  the  educational  counselling 
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of  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing 
for  secondary  school  teaching. 

4.  An  examination  of  selection  techniques 
used  in  choosing  prospective  teachers. 

The  Committee  decided  that  follow¬ 
ing  the  field  work  conferences  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  from  a  limited  number  of 
colleges  should  be  held  to  consider  the 
major  problems  discovered  by  the  ob¬ 
servers  in  their  field  study.  Out  of  these 
conferences  and  the  field  work  it  was 
thought  that  suggestions  would  come 
which  would  be  helpful  to  liberal  arts 
colleges  in  their  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers. 

With  this  approach  to  the  problem  in 
mind,  the  Committee  prepared  a  request 
for  funds  to  carry  out  this  study.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association,  this  request  was 
presented  to  the  General  Education 


Board.  The  Board  made  a  grant  of 
$12,000.00  for  an  exploratory  study.  ■ 

The  Committee  did  not  find  it  practi¬ 
cable  to  arrange  for  observers  in  the  j 
middle  of  the  current  academic  year  and  | 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  begin  f 
the  field  work  with  the  next  academic  1= 

year.  : 

The  procedure  that  has  been  tenta-  I 
tively  agreed  upion  is  to  secure  the  serv-  I 
ices  of  a  full-time  worker  to  aid  the  I 
Committee  in  the  development  of  the  f 
program.  A  limited  number  of  liberal  i 
arts  colleges  will  be  invited  then  to  co-  " 
operate  with  the  Committee  in  the  field 
study.  In  addition  to  the  full-time 
worker,  the  services  of  other  workers, 
representing  the  different  fields  of 
knowledge  for  which  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  are  being  prepared,  will  be  chosen 
to  assist  him. 


III.  TEACHER  SELECTION  TECHNIQUES  AND  STATE 
CERTIFICATION  PROCEDURES 
John  R.  Emens,  Wayne  University,  Detroit 


Teacher  certification  is  one  of  a  series 
of  interrelated  teacher  personnel  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  administered  by  the  state 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  instructional  program  for  the 
citizenry  of  the  state.  These  teacher  per¬ 
sonnel  activities  include,  among  others: 
recruitment  and  selection  of  prospective 
teachers,  approval  of  teacher  educating 
institutions  and  programs,  certification, 
supply  and  demand,  placement,  and 
follow-up. 

At  the  Annual  N.C.A.  Meeting,  held 
in  Chicago  in  1939,  your  sub-committee 
on  teacher  certification  reported  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study  of  state  programs  for  the 
selection  of  prospective  teachers.  The 
study  revealed  that  no  state  in  the 
North  Central  area  has  any  law  relating 
to  teacher  selection ;  in  only  two  of  the 
twenty  states  are  there  state  regulations 
concerning  the  selection  of  prospective 
candidates  for  teaching,  and  in  only  one 


state  has  a  state  study  been  made  of 
the  selection  techniques  used  by  the 
various  teacher  educating  institutions 
within  the  state.  These  data  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  North  Central  Associa- 
ATiON  Quarterly,  October,  1939,  Vol¬ 
ume  XIV,  Number  2,  p.  193. 

A  study  of  institutional  teacher  selec¬ 
tion  and  guidance  procedures  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  your  sub-committee.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  questionnaires  were  sent  to  teacher 
educating  institutions  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  On  the  basis  of  suggestions 
received  from  these  institutions,  and  on 
the  basis  of  data  collected  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  preparing  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  designed  to  obtain  information 
from  each  teacher  educating  institution 
in  the  North  Central  Association  terri¬ 
tory  concerning  teacher  selection  and 
guidance  procedures.  This  study  is  tem¬ 
porarily  delayed  because  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  is  devoting  a  major  portion  of 
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its  time  and  effort  to  the  one  year  study 
of  teacher  certification  later  to  be  de- 
saibed  in  some  detail. 

During  the  year  the  General  Educa¬ 
tion  Board  has  made  a  grant  of 
^,000.00  to  the  Association  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conducting  a  study  of  teacher 
certification.  To  the  Sub-committee  on 
Teacher  Certification  was  delegated  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  and  con¬ 
ducting  this  study.  The  stejw  outlined 
for  the  study  were: 

Conferences  are  to  be  arranged  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  American  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education,  the  National  Education 
Association  Comnoittee  on  Teacher  Certifica¬ 
tion,  the  National  Association  of  State  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Teacher  Certification,  the  Certification 
Committee  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  the 
Teacher  Education  Division  of  the  Federal 
Office  of  Education. 

A  series  of  five  Regional  Conferences  will 
be  held.  Selected  representatives  from  each 
state  in  the  North  Central  territory  will  be 
inWted  to  attend  one  of  these  conferences.  The 
purpose  of  these  conferences  will  be  to  obtain 
suggestions  from  representatives  relating  to 
certification  problems,  tentative  solutions,  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  state  certification  regulations, 
and  certification  legislation. 

The  agenda  for  the  Regional  Conferences 
will  include  information  and  data  obtained 
from  the  previously  mentioned  conferences 
with  representatives  of  national  and  regional 
committees  and  agencies. 

A  final  conference  of  key  representatives 
from  each  state  will  be  held  in  Chicago  soon 
after  October  i,  1940  for  the  purpose  of  sum¬ 
marizing  information  relating  to  certification 
gathered  through  previous  conferences.  Par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  wUl  be  placed  upon  general 
principles,  desirable  legislation,  appropriate 
certification  regulations,  and  desirable  intra- 
and  inter-state  certification  procedures  and 
practices. 

The  summarization  and  publication  of  the 
general  agreements  obtained  in  the  series  of 
conferences  should  contribute  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  certification  problems  in  the 
North  Central  territory  and  should  make  it 
possible  for  the  North  Central  Association  to 
become  a  service  agency  to  individuals, 
groups,  institutions,  legislative  bodies,  and 
state  committees  desiring  information  about 


or  help  in  obtaining  desirable  certification 
procedures,  regulations,  and  legislation. 

The  proposed  preliminary  conferences 
have  been  held  with  national  and  re¬ 
gional  representatives  of  the  various 
commissions  and  organizations.  Their 
experiences  and  suggestions  have  been 
of  much  assistance  in  preparing  an 
agenda  and  arranging  for  the  Regional 
CtMiferences. 

The  first  two-day  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
March  26  and  27,  with  52  representa¬ 
tives  from  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin  in  attendance.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  two-day  cooperative 
working  session  the  following  general 
agreements  and  suggested  next  steps 
were  stated: 

GENERAL  AGREEMENTS 

Delegation  of  Certificating  Authority. — ^The 
Legislature  should  delegate  broad  powers  for 
the  certification  of  teachers  to  a  single  state 
certificating  agency.  The  minimum  certifica¬ 
tion  requirements  for  teachers  should  be  co¬ 
operatively  determined  by  representatives  of 
the  state  certificating  agency,  teacher  edu¬ 
cating  institutions,  employing  officials,  regional 
agencies,  and  others. 

Pattern  or  Program  for  Teacher  Certifica¬ 
tion. — The  pattern  for  teacher  certification 
should  include  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
broad  general  education,  professional  training, 
and  specialization. 

Experimentation.  —  Minimum  certification 
regulations  should  be  so  prepared  and  admin¬ 
istered  that  they  encourage  experimentation 
with  varying  types  of  teacher  educating  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  part  of  institutions  and  in- 
service  employers. 

Probationary  Period. — ^The  original  teacher’s 
certificate  should  not  be  a  life  certificate. 

Blanket  Certification. — ^There  should  be  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  teaching  in  elementary 
and  secondary  grades. 

Teacher  Growth. — ^Teacher  growth  should 
be  continuous;  consequently,  the  pre-service 
and  in-service  aspects  of  teacher  education 
are  considered  important. 

Reciprocity. — ^There  should  be  reciprocity 
between  states  with  respect  to  teacher  cer¬ 
tification. 

Minimum  Training.  —  State  programs  of 
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teacher  education  and  certification  should  in¬ 
clude  a  long  term  policy  looking  toward  the 
realization  of  four  years  as  the  minimum 
training  for  all  teachers. 

Supply  and  Demand. — ^There  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  teacher  supply  and  demand. 

SUGGESTED  NEXT  STEPS 

Participants  in  the  Regional  Certification 
Conference  will  provide  information  to  insti¬ 
tutions  and  organizations  of  which  they  are 
representatives. 

Additional  conferences  on  teacher  certifica¬ 
tion  should  be  arranged.  These  conferences 
could  be  arranged  by  local  groups  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  by  state  agencies,  and  by  regional 
agencies. 

Regional  conferences  on  teacher  certification 
should  encourage  additional  study,  research, 
and  experimentation  on  the  part  of  teacher 
educating  institutions.  Each  institution  should 
analyze  its  own  problems  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  following:  (a)  general  agreements 
and  next  steps;  (fi)  recruitment  and  selection 
procedures;  (c)  the  “pattern”  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation;  and  (d)  supply,  demand,  and  place¬ 
ment  data,  etc. 

Regional  conferences  should  encourage  school 
systems  to  study  and  experiment  with  vary¬ 
ing  types  of  in-service  teacher  educating  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  stimulate  continuous  growth 
on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Each  state  should  study  its  own  teacher 
education  and  certification  problems  in  the 
light  of  the  general  principles  which  were 
agreed  upon  at  the  Regional  Conference.  This 
will  include  cooperative  planning  and  study 
of:  teacher  education  programs,  certification 


regulations  and  procedures,  supply  and  de- 
mand  data,  and  reciprocity. 

The  North  Central  Association  should  be¬ 
come  a  service  agency  with  respect  to  tMirh»y 
certification,  and  should  provide  consultative 
and  informational  service  for  individuals,  or¬ 
ganizations,  institutions,  and  state 
within  the  area. 

Following  the  remaining  regional  con¬ 
ferences,  and  the  final  conference  in 
Chicago,  your  sub-committee  plans  to 
make  available  the  general  agreements, 
suggested  next  steps,  and  conclusions  for 
all  interested  individuals,  groups,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  institutions. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
that  the  study  and  solution  of  teacher 
education  and  teacher  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  is  a  cooperative  process  involving: 
state  agencies,  teacher  educating  insti¬ 
tutions,  employing  officials,  teachers, 
and  other  interested  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations;  and  that  the  appraisal  of: 
recruitment  and  selection  techniques  for 
prospective  teachers,  teacher  education 
programs,  teacher  certification  require¬ 
ments,  supply  and  demand  data, 
placement  and  in-service  education  of 
teachers  must  be  in  terms  of  their  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  continuously  developing 
instructional  program  that  has  been 
conceived  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
those  to  be  educated. 


IV.  COOPERATIVE  TEACHER  TRAINING 
E.  R.  SiFEKT 

Proviso  Township  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois 


The  In-Service  Teacher  Education  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  has  had  three  meetings  during  the 
p>ast  year.  As  a  result  of  such  meetings, 
three  projects  have  been  under  way  and 
are  prop>osed  for  continuation  as  the 
function  of  this  committee.  These  un¬ 
dertakings  are: 

Project  I.  A  study  designed  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  most  effective  techniques  for 
stimulating  continuous  teacher  growth 
through  participation  in  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment. 


This  study  would  involve  as  partici¬ 
pants  (a)  directors  and  staff  members 
of  curriculum  projects  in  the  North 
Central  area  and  (f>)  principals  of  the 
two  hundred  schools  which  have  been 
active  in  curriculum  studies.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed,  of  course,  that  a  research  worker 
could  be  found  who  would  be  willing 
to  do  this  work  if  it  could  be  ade¬ 
quately  financed. 

Project  2.  Conference  and  committee 
activities  designed  to  bring  together  the 
leadership  of  the  curriculum  studies 
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made  in  the  area,  for  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  implementing  these  studies  and 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  studying  the 
implications  to  curriculum  changes  for 
teacher  education. 

Project  3.  Making  an  inventory  of 
the  teacher-training  institutions  which 
are  engaged  in  developing  cooperative 
programs  of  teacher  education  in  which 
curriculum  development  in  secondary 
schools  is  utilized  as  a  basic  activity. 
The  committee  has  already  carried  out 
a  questionnaire  study  in  this  field  and 
the  returns  from  this  study  could  be 
made  a  point  of  departure. 

There  are  numerous  studies  being 
carried  on  at  present  that  have  some  re¬ 
lation  to  in-service  teacher  education 
and  their  findings  and  implications  need 
to  be  compiled  and  reported  in  order 
that  the  most  effective  techniques  for  se¬ 
curing  desired  in-service  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  North  Central  Association 
may  be  known.  As  a  means  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this  end  a  conference  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  cur¬ 
riculum  studies  in  the  area  was  held  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March 
22,  1940.  Dr.  Webb  was  chairman  for 
the  day. 

At  this  conference  reports  were  made 
on  significant  studies  in  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area  as  follows: 

1.  P.E.A.  and  Ohio  Studies — Wilford  M. 
AiriN,  Director  Eight-Year  Study,  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education  Association,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

2.  Michigan  Study  of  the  Secondary  School 
Curriculum — J.  Cecil  Parker,  Director 
Michigan  Study  of  the  Secondary  School 
Curriculum,  Lansing,  Michigan 

3-  The  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards — Edgar  G.  Johnston, 
Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary  School 
Standards,  Bureau  of  Cooperation  with 
Educational  Institutions,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan 

4-  The  Work  of  the  Committee  on  Experi¬ 
mental  Units — J.  E.  Stonecipher,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Senior  High  Schook,  Des  Moines, 


Iowa,  and  Chairman  N.C.A.  Committee 
on  Experimental  Units. 

5.  American  Council  Teacher  Education 
Study — W.  E.  Armstrong,  Coordinator 
Commission  on  Teacher  Education,  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education,  744  Jackson 
Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

6.  State  Curriculum  Study  and  Michigan 
Study  of  Teacher  Education  —  H.  L. 
Turner,  Coordinator  Michigan  Teacher 
Education  Study,  Lansing,  Michigan 

7.  The  Shorewood  Plan — H.  S.  Hemenway, 
Superintendent  Shorewood  Public  Schook, 
Shorewood,  Wisconsin 

8.  Program  of  Vocational  Education  — 
George  H.  Fern,  Director  Department  of 
Vocational  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan 

9.  A  dkcussion  of  cooperative  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  results  of  Allen  Patterson’s 
study — Lloyd  A.  Cook,  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Columbus,  Ohio 

10.  Suggestions  for  evaluating  any  Ust  of 
teacher  growth  techniques  —  Ralph  W. 
Tyler,  Head  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinok 

11.  Summary  on  relations  of  changes  in  edu¬ 
cation  to  teacher  education — Malcolm 
S.  MacLean,  Director  of  General  College, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolk, 
Minnesota,  and  Chairman  N.C.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  General  Education 

12.  Round  table  discussion  “general  implica¬ 
tions  for  teacher  education”  —  John  A. 
Bartky,  President  Chicago  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago,  Illinok 

In  making  these  reports,  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  were  stress^:  (i)  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  progress  of  the  project,  (2) 
conclusions,  if  any,  concerning  tech¬ 
niques  designed  to  foster  teacher 
growth,  (3)  the  implications  of  this 
study  for  in-service  teacher  education, 
and  (4)  issues  in  the  area  of  in-service 
education  of  teachers. 

In  general,  throughout  the  conference 
there  appeared  a  unanimity  of  opinion 
voicing  the  need  for  in-service  educa¬ 
tion  of  teachers.  We  are  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  new  type  of  school  in  the 
secondary  field.  We  are  preparing  new 
curriculum  materials;  we  are  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  functions  of  the  secondary 
school  are  reaching  out  into  new  areas. 
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all  of  which  demand  the  training  of  the 
teacher  in  service.  We  are  coming  to  a 
greater  realization  that  the  function  of 
the  high  school  is  to  give  full  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  to  those  preparing  for  col¬ 
lege  but  to  all  young  people.  Our  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  students  not  only  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  taught,  but  also  of  the  young 
people  themselves  and  of  the  society  in 
which  they  move.  Narrow  subject  mat¬ 
ter  specialists  must  disappear  and  a 
part  of  the  teacher  preparation,  in  fact 
the  greater  part  of  the  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion,  must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact. 

In  the  thirty-school  experiment  the 
inter-school  conferences  of  teachers  were 
repeatedly  mentioned  as  of  inestimable 
value  in  stimulating  teacher  growth  and 
in  affording  in-service  education  for 
those  teachers.  At  these  inter-school 
conferences  teachers  faced  specific  prob¬ 
lems  and  in  the  solution  of  their  prob¬ 
lems,  something  beneficial  happened  to 
those  teachers.  Paralleling  the  inter¬ 
school  conferences  are  the  work  shops 
wherein  teachers  solve  common  prob¬ 
lems  together  under  able  direction  and 
assistance.  The  work  shop  has  become 
a  popular  method  of  teacher  education 
in  many  of  our  summer  schools.  It  is  the 
converse,  however,  of  the  practice  also 
found  valuable  in  the  thirty-schools  ex¬ 
periment  wherein  curriculum  associates 
or  assistants  constitute  a  staff  that  goes 
from  school  to  school  helping  teachers 
face  their  problems  in  specific  fields, 
trying  to  discover  the  solution  on  the 
ground.  Particularly  is  such  a  procedure 
considered  valuable  when  that  same  in¬ 
dividual,  same  assistant,  goes  back  to 
the  same  school  year  after  year.  His  as¬ 
sistance  then  becomes  cumulative  and 
much  more  practical. 

Within  a  single  school  system  teacher 
growth  can  be  greatly  fostered  by  co¬ 
operative  teacher  effort,  by  sitting  down 
to  work  with  teachers  from  other  de¬ 
partments  facing  common  problems. 


thinking  and  planning  together.  One  of 
the  most  commonly  practiced  procedures 
in  the  development  of  teachers  lies  in 
the  in-service  training  of  them  through 
curriculum  development.  Those  who 
have  experimented  or  who  have  gotten 
beyond  the  stage  of  experimentation  in 
the  matter  of  having  faculty  members 
be  the  ones  who  shall  diagnose,  con¬ 
struct,  and  evaluate  the  various  phases 
of  the  curriculum  for  any  specific  school, 
realize  the  tremendous  growth  that 
comes  to  all  teachers  within  the  school. 
In  like  manner,  extracurricular  planning 
by  classroom  teachers  serves  as  a  stable 
basis  upon  which  to  help  build  a  phi¬ 
losophy  regarding  the  single  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Teachers  who  participate  in  cur¬ 
riculum  development  programs  and  in 
extra-curricular  development  programs, 
rapidly  develop  a  rather  sound  and  sane 
philosophy  as  to  the  general  function  of 
the  secondary  school. 

Parent-teacher  cooperation,  when  such 
cooperation  results  in  serious  study  on 
the  part  of  the  parents  with  teachers, 
affords  teacher  education.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  teacher-pupil  planning  is  not  only  a 
good  type  of  education  for  the  pupils, 
but  is  a  very  effective  type  of  education 
for  teachers  themselves.  Again,  in  any 
school  system,  the  administrators  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  releasing  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  releasing  of  such  leader¬ 
ship  within  his  faculty  constitutes  one 
of  his  most  important  functions. 

The  various  studies  reported  in  the 
conference  have  set  for  us  what  have 
been  found  to  be  rather  acceptable  pro¬ 
cedures  in  teacher  education.  However, 
there  still  remain  some  questions  that 
call  for  extended  and  careful  study. 
Doubtless  throughout  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  area  there  are  individual  principals 
who  are  carrying  on  specific  work  which 
well  might  afford  valuable  information 
to  all  principals  facing  common  prob¬ 
lems.  There  are  also  many  questions  to 
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be  answered  in  much  more  detail,  ques¬ 
tions  that  call  not  only  for  the  results 
of  experimentation,  but  questions  that 
call  for  consensus  of  experience,  and 
there  are  many  principals  throughout 
the  North  Central  Association  states 
who  would  appreciate  both  types  of  in¬ 
formation. 

Some  of  these  questions  are: 

1.  How  may  the  principal  become  a  real 
leader  in  the  community? 

2.  How  may  a  teacher  actively  participate 
as  a  citizen  in  the  community? 

3.  How  direct  a  relationship  is  there  be¬ 
tween  the  activities  in  which  we  urge  teachers 
to  participate  and  their  daily  work? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  detailed  tech¬ 
niques  by  which  high  school  principals  may 
release  or  may  direct  leadership  within  their 
faculties? 

5.  Just  how  do  we  know  when  we  are  get¬ 
ting  faculty  growth? 

6.  What  is  the  detailed  plan  by  which  a 
faculty  may  grow  through  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment? 

7.  Just  how  may  a  principal  initiate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  curriculum  development? 

8.  How  may  a  principal  stimulate  his  fac¬ 
ulty  to  be  concerned  about  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  within  its  own  four  walls? 

9.  What  should  be  the  philosophy  of  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  and  exactly  what  are  the  steps 
by  which  such  a  philosophy  may  be  evolved? 

10.  How  may  a  faculty  go  about  studying 
the  population  of  a  community,  to  learn  its 
peculiar  problems  and  its  impUcations  so  far 
as  curriculum  development  is  concerned? 

11.  What  should  be  the  procedure  by  which 
we  set  up  a  plan  of  evaluation  of  our  cur¬ 
riculum,  or  of  our  extra-curriculum,  or  of  our 
administrative  procedures  within  a  building? 

I}.  What  uses  may  be  made  of  the  criteria 
by  which  we  may  evaluate  a  school? 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  has  recently  raised  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  pertinent  problems  for 
which  he  attempted  to  give  replies.  He 
raised  such  questions  as: 

1.  What  influences  are  bringing  about  a 
change  in  the  functions  of  education? 

2.  Are  curriculum  studies  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  adequately  considering  needs  of  the 
teachers  who  will  teach  in  the  emergent  sec¬ 
ondary  education? 

3-  What  are  the  desirable  personal  and  pro¬ 


fessional  qualifications  of  teachers  for  such 
new  schools? 

4.  In  what  way  are  these  new  schools  cre¬ 
ating  a  demand  for  a  teacher  training  dif¬ 
ferently  from  the  training  given  now  by 
teacher  training  institutions? 

5.  What  changes  might  be  made  today  to 
prepare  teachers  better  for  the  schools  of  to¬ 
morrow  ? 

As  a  result  of  his  study,  Patterson  has 
some  very  commanding  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  make.  First,  the  conventional 
courses  that  have  formed  the  basis  for 
the  teacher  training  curriculum  do  not 
justify  the  values  claimed  for  them. 
Second,  the  professional  courses  are 
justified  to  the  extent  only  that  they 
parallel  actual  life  situations.  Third,  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  need  a  more  thorough 
study  of  mental  hygiene,  of  adolescent 
psychology,  of  guidance,  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activity  program.  Fourth,  in¬ 
terne  or  cadet  teaching  definitely  should 
be  included  in  a  teaching  program. 
Fifth,  courses  should  acquaint  students 
with  the  current  educational  procedures. 
Sixth,  there  is  a  greater  demand  for 
more  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers 
in  the  audio  and  visual  educational 
fields.  Seventh,  separate  methods  courses 
do  not  justify  the  time  they  take  in 
teacher  training. 

Such  recommendations  and  state¬ 
ments  are  rather  broadsides  aimed  at 
the  present  teacher  training  programs. 
But  many  of  them  are  substantiated  by 
others.  In  short,  these  implications, 
these  issues,  have  raised  a  challenge  to 
the  secondary  school  people  that  can 
hardly  be  evaded.  It  is.  not  expected 
that  the  sub-committee  on  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  can  solve  all  of  these  problems, 
but  there  certainly  is  a  very  definite 
and  positive  field  for  the  orienting  of 
many  of  our  North  Central  Association 
people  in  this  present  maelstrom  of 
ideas  and  experiences  and  exhortations 
that  make  us  dizzy  in  our  effort  to 
comprehend  them. 
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In  conclusion,  might  we  say  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  reorganization  or 
for  a  continued  organization  of  our  sec¬ 
ondary  school  people  in  the  field  of  in- 
service  training  of  teachers?  No  one 
apparently  has  the  answer;  many,  how¬ 
ever,  have  made  gigantic  strides  in  this 
direction.  There  evidently  is,  in  the 
second  place,  a  need  for  the  re-organiza¬ 
tion  of  graduate  study  for  teachers. 
Here,  too,  apparently  no  one  institution 
has  the  answer.  In  the  third  place, 
there  is  apparently  a  lack  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  colleges  of  education  and 
liberal  arts  colleges.  What  can  be  done 
to  bring  to  a  happy  and  more  useful 
status  the  amount  of  subject  matter 
training  and  the  amount  of  professional 
training  teachers  should  have  is  not  a 


question  that  we  can  answer.  In  the 
fourth  place,  there  definitely  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  secondary  school  principals 
in  the  matter  of  in-service  education. 
They  must  be  the  leaders,  they  must 
retain  their  leadership  yet  they  must 
encourage  leadership  on  the  part  of 
members  of  their  faculty.  In  the  last 
place,  the  public  and  the  students  who 
are  taught  should  come  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  teacher  education.  It  is  in  a  par¬ 
tial  effort  to  evaluate  some  of  the 
present  day  procedures  in  the  North 
Central  Association  and  possibly  to 
offer  some  suggestions  in  the  publication 
of  its  findings,  that  the  Sub-Committee 
on  In-Service  Teacher  Education  brings 
to  you  this  report  and  asks  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  committee. 


V.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  NEWER  SCHOOL  PRACTICES  i 
Allen  DeWitt  Patterson,  Lock  Haven  Pennsylvania 


Fundamental  changes  in  the  purposes 
and  programs  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  have,  for  the  past 
decade,  challenged  traditional  patterns 
for  the  professional  preparation  of 
teachers.  As  one  of  the  organizations 
concerned  with  this  problem,  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  has  for  several  years 
sponsored  a  continuous  study  of  sec¬ 
ondary  teacher  education.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  develop  more  fully 
a  brief  re|x>rt  made  more  than  a  year 
ago  to  the  Association’s  Committee  on 
the  Professional  Preparation  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Teachers*  of  which  Dr. 
Samuel  Everett  of  Northwestern  Uni- 

1  This  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Association’s  Committee  on  Teacher  Training  at 
the  time  Dr.  Patterson  was  connected  with  Ohio 
State  University.  The  complete  study  is  on  file 
in  the  library  of  that  institution  as  an  unpub¬ 
lished  doctoral  thesis. — ^Tre  Editor. 

R  The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Dr.  Everett  and  members  of  this  Committee — 
Dr.  D.  H.  Eikenberry,  Dr.  Paul  Harnly,  and 
Dean  E.  O.  Melby — for  their  assistance,  and  to 
Dr.  H.  B.  Alberty  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
adviser  for  the  study. 


versity  was  chairman.  This  Committee 
helped  financially  in  the  study  and  had 
advised  in  certain  aspects  of  its  de- 
velqjment. 

The  problem  which  was  investigated 
rested  upon  two  broad  assumptions; 
first,  the  evolving  program  for  sec¬ 
ondary  education  will  require  some 
basic  reconstruction  of  existing  pat¬ 
terns  for  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  secondary  school  teachers,  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  sufficient  experience  has  already 
accumulated  in  schools  departing  from 
a  traditional  program  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  to  justify  deduction  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  better  plan  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  those  adequately  prepared  to 
teach  in  such  schools. 

A  study  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  more  progressive  or  experimental 
schools  appeared  to  indicate  that  these 
schools  were  interested  in  at  least  six 
significant  activities.  They  were  (i) 
studying  their  own  philosophy  of  edua- 
tion  and  reconstructing  their  program 
in  accordance  with  their  statement  of 
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purposes;  (2)  engaged  in  reorganizing 
their  curricula  to  meet  more  effectively 
the  interests,  needs,  and  problems  of 
youth;  (3)  democratising  relationships 
between  administrative  officials,  faculty, 
and  students;  (4)  breaking  down  the 
barrier  between  school  and  community 
living  by  wider  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources  and  community  problems;  (5) 
studying  the  needs  of  pupils  from  the 
standpoint  of  mental  hygiene;  and  (6) 
developing  newer  instruments  for  eval¬ 
uating  and  reporting  all  possible  out¬ 
comes  of  learning. 

With  the  assistance  of  many  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  state  committees  of 
the  North  Central  Association  and  of 
other  leaders  in  secondary  education, 
seventy-nine  schools  were  chosen  for 
careful  study.  Among  them  were  twen¬ 
ty-four  schools  that  are  now  taking 
part  in  the  Eight  Year  Study,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Commission  on  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  School  and  College  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association. 
From  each  of  the  principals  of  these 
schools  a  statement  was  secured  defin¬ 
ing  the  newer  or  more  experimental 
developments  in  their  programs  and  also 
a  statement  of  the  implications  of  these 
activities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  schools  of  this  nature.  To  selected 
teachers,  who  were  taking  part  in  the 
experimental  programs,  was  sent  a 
lengthy  questionnaire  which  asked  them 
to  evaluate  many  personal,  academic, 
and  professional  experiences  which 
might  have  had  some  bearing  on  their 
effectiveness  in  the  newer  tasks  on 
which  they  were  at  work. 

The  replies  were  not  treated  in  any 
elaborate  statistical  manner.  In  general, 
a  technique  was  adopted  which  assigned 
a  rank  order  to  studies  and  experiences 
in  the  areas  of  academic  preparation, 
professional  preparation,  and  personal 
living.  Each  respondent  was  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate  whether  each  of  a  long  list  of 


specific  experiences  had  or  had  not  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  his  effectiveness 
in  the  newer  or  less  traditional  enter¬ 
prise  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Dividing 
the  number  of  responses  from  those  who 
had  found  each  experience  helpful  by 
the  number  who  had  not  found  it  help¬ 
ful  established  a  simple  ratio.  The  ratios 
were  then  arranged  in  a  rank  order 
which  graded  those  experiences  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  relative  usefulness.  All 
ratios  larger  than  a  one  to  one  relation¬ 
ship  were  regarded  as  favorable;  those 
less  than  one  to  one  indicated  a  nega¬ 
tive  reaction  to  the  value  of  the  experi¬ 
ence.  Also,  explanatory  comments  were 
solicited  from  the  three  hundred  and 
seven  teachers  who  responded  to  indi¬ 
cate  why  certain  experiences  were 
valued  above  others.  These  comments 
were  exceedingly  helpful  in  determining 
the  final  conclusions  and  recommen¬ 
dations. 

Part  A  of  the  Inquiry  Form  asked 
for  reactions  to  the  value  or  lack  of 
value  of  certain  courses  usually  found 
in  basic  academic  curricula.  Courses  in 
English,  social  studies,  psychology,  sur¬ 
veys  of  broad  fields  of  knowledge,  bio¬ 
logical  science,  and  the  arts  all  received 
an  evaluation  which  showed  a  favor¬ 
able  ratio  of  more  than  10  to  i.  This 
means,  for  example,  that  for  each  person 
who  found  survey  courses  lacking  in 
relevancy  and  usefulness,  ten  or  more 
respondents  had  found  such  courses 
helpful  in  their  newer  responsibilities. 
Studies  of  philosophy,  music,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  modern  language,  mathematics, 
and  classical  languages  received  favor¬ 
able  ratios  of  less  than  5  to  i,  in  the 
order  given. 

Comments  upon  this  section  revealed 
that  these  teachers  valued  courses  which 
gave  a  broad  insight  into  those  fields 
of  human  experience  that  enter  into  the 
core  curricula  of  the  secondary  school 
and  that  led  to  an  understanding  of  the 
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interests  and  problems  of  present-day 
society.  Conversely,  courses  that  were 
too  highly  specialized,  that  were  lack¬ 
ing  in  vitality,  that  were  not  related  to 
the  interests  of  the  students  or  to  the 
curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  were 
accorded  lower  evaluations. 

In  Part  B — Professional  Education — 
school  surveys,  the  study  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene,  courses  in  adolescent  psychology, 
visual  education,  the  observation  of 
teaching,  guidance,  and  radio  educa¬ 
tion,  received  favorable  ratios  higher 
than  the  ratio  of  14  to  i.  Such  profes¬ 
sional  experiences  as  interne  teaching, 
student  teaching,  research,  and  courses 
in  extracurricular  activities,  educational 
psychology,  and  educational  biology  re¬ 
ceived  favorable  ratios  of  more  than  6.4 
to  I.  Lowest  merit  was  found  in  courses 
on  general  and  special  methods,  school 
administration,  introduction  to  teaching, 
and  the  history  of  education. 

In  their  comments  upon  this  section 
of  the  Inquiry  Form,  teachers  favored 
those  courses  and  experiences  which 
provided  close  contact  with  actual  school 
situations  through  observation,  partici¬ 
pation,  and  practice  teaching,  especially 
when  these  courses  were  taught  by  those 
who  understood  what  was  being  done 
in  schools.  Those  courses  which  were 
taken  prior  to  first-hand  experiences  in 
the  school  and  were  taught  in  a  theo¬ 
retical  manner  by  instructors  who  were 
out  of  touch  with  the  work  of  the  school 
and  with  the  problem  of  secondary 
school  students  were  accorded  lowest 
rankings.  The  need  for  instruction  in 
the  use  of  audio-visual  techniques  was 
generally  recognized. 

Parts  C  and  D  of  the  Inquiry  Form 
asked  for  the  evaluation  of  a  number 
of  experiences  which  involved  either 
leadership  or  participation  in  economic, 
social,  civic,  and  professional  activities 
not  formally  organized  as  courses  in  the 
college  or  university  curriculum.  Expe¬ 


rience  in  child  guidance  clinics,  civic 
welfare  work,  employment  in  business 
or  industry,  extracurricular  activities 
in  high  school,  domestic  travel,  informal 
discussion  groups,  and  psychological 
clinics,  received  favorable  ratios  above 
that  of  25  to  I.  Exjjeriences  in  com¬ 
munity  surveys,  college  life  activities— 
student  council,  etc. — and  extracurricu¬ 
lar  leadership  during  student  teaching 
were  rated  as  useful  by  ratios  between 
20  to  I  and  25  to  i.  Experience  in  team 
sports,  summer  camps,  the  school 
library,  college  clubs  and  sororities, 
amateur  dramatics,  Y.M.C.A.,  leader¬ 
ship  of  Scout  work,  counseling  in  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  and  teaching  adult  groups 
were  rated  above  10  to  i  and  less  than 
20  to  I  in  value.  Favorite  ratings  of 
less  than  5  to  i  were  assigned  to  work 
with  P.T.A.  groups,  p)olitical  activities, 
service  clubs,  membership  in  fraternities 
and  sororities,  organized  labor  group 
work,  teaching  in  C.C.C.  camps,  teach¬ 
ing  in  penal  institutions,  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  strikes  and  other  forms  of 
social  protest. 

Comments  upjon  replies  to  Parts  C 
and  D  showed  that  the  teachers  valued 
those  experiences  which  broadened  their 
understanding  of  the  many  activities  of 
adult  life  and  so  help>ed  them  under¬ 
stand  more  deeply  the  interests,  needs, 
and  problems  of  young  people.  Further¬ 
more,  since  the  teachers  were  taking 
part  in  experimental  programs  which 
required  more  than  an  academic  back¬ 
ground,  experiences  which  developed  j 
contacts  with  community  life,  with  the 
larger  world  experienced  in  travel,  and 
with  the  out-of -school  interests  of 
adolescents  received  highly  favorable 
ratings. 

Especially  noteworthy  is  the  value 
attached  to  experiences  shared  with 
groups,  especially  when  they  are  organ¬ 
ized  democratically  to  achieve  either 
personal  enrichment  or  exchange  of 
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ideas.  When  groups  are  organized  to 
pursue  ends  that  are  of  value  chiefly  to 
the  group  itself  or  to  a  particular  class 
which  the  group  represents,  the  value 
attached  to  that  activity  becomes  lower. 
Those  activities  seem  most  significant 
which  broaden  experience  without  identi¬ 
fying  the  teacher  with  the  special  in¬ 
terests  of  a  group  or  class.  Opinions 
about  the  value  of  political  activities 
and  participation  in  various  forms  of 
social  protest  were  sharply  partisan  in 
nature. 

The  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  Inquiry 
Form  asked  for  reactions  to  experiences 
that  are  quite  definitely  personal  in 
nature.  Here  again  favorable  ratios  were 
extremely  high,  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  twenty  items  receiving  a  favorable 
ratio  in  excess  of  20  to  i.  Among  expe¬ 
riences  receiving  highly  favorable  ap>- 
proval  were:  interests  in  reading  for 
leisure  and  social  awareness;  interests 
in  social  problems;  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  travel;  attendance  at  lectures, 
plays,  concerts,  and  museums;  profes¬ 
sional  reading;  wide  experience  in  urban 
and  rural  life;  and  creative  work  as 
writers.  Lowest  values — and  these  were 
all  in  excess  of  a  favorable  ratio  of  s 
to  I — were  attached  to  personal  coun¬ 
seling  by  a  psychiatrist,  the  study  of 
music,  membership  in  a  large  family, 
and  personal  hobbies. 

In  general,  the  comments  showed 
that  these  teachers  value  activities  that 
enable  them  to  be  interesting  persons 
with  strongly  diversified  interests  in  the 
social  and  cultural  aspects  of  modem 
life.  Here  again  the  emphasis  was  upon 
the  need  in  these  newer  programs  for 
teachers  who,  through  their  personal 
experiences,  are  growing  personalities, 
interested  in  much  that  is  related  to 
but  also  beyond  the  special  areas  of 
learning  in  which  they  are  more  directly 
prepared.  In  many  of  the  replies,  the 
demands  of  the  newer  functions  of 
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education  account  for  the  values  at¬ 
tached  to  these  experiences. 

Sufficient  evidence  was  gathered  from 
these  comments  to  indicate  that  many 
of  the  experiences  needed  by  teachers 
in  these  schools  were  those  not  usually 
included  within  the  so-called  profes¬ 
sional  and  academic  curriculum.  This 
seems  to  call  into  question  the  validity 
of  studies  largely  concerned  with  the 
subject  matter  preparation  of  teachers, 
the  range  of  their  professional  and  aca¬ 
demic  courses,  and  the  scholarship  ex¬ 
hibited  therein.  Although  a  broad 
cultural  background  and  serious  and 
successful  scholastic  achievement  were 
generally  valued,  the  adequacy  of  con¬ 
ventional  patterns  of  subject  organiza¬ 
tion  and  presentation  was  seriously 
doubted  by  many  who  took  part  in  this 
study.  A  more  contemporary  orienta¬ 
tion,  a  more  integrated  organization, 
and  a  greater  realism  in  academic  and 
professional  study  received  significantly 
high  approval.  Especially  striking  was 
the  uniformly  high  value  attached  to 
varied  first-hand  experiences  with  com¬ 
munity  life,  with  adolescents  in  their 
home,  school,  community,  and  voca¬ 
tional  activities,  and  with  the  many 
personal  interests  that  are  prized  by 
adults  who  live  rich,  interesting  lives. 

Adequate  evidence  was  gathered  to 
support  the  conclusion  that  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  newer  practices  in  second¬ 
ary  education  has  revealed  inadequacies 
in  the  formal  professional  and  cultural 
preparation  of  teachers  in  these  selected 
schools.  Instead  of  academic  specialists 
trained  in  classroom  techniques,  these 
schools  need  teachers  who  are  broadly 
educated  in  the  major  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  who  are  much  more  intimately 
aware  of  and  concerned  about  the 
nature  and  needs  of  adolescents,  and 
who  know  at  first  hand  the  realities  of 
the  world  of  adult  experiences.  Further¬ 
more,  teachers  need  above  all  to  be  in- 
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teresting  personalities  with  a  wide  range 
of  personal  interests  and  experiences. 

The  following  recommendations  grow 
out  of  this  study  and  are  offered  for 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  secondary 
teachers: 

1.  Prospective  teachers  should  be 
selected  by  criteria  developed  in  terms 
of  the  newer  purposes  of  secondary 
education. 

2.  These  criteria  should  be  based 
upon  a  careful  and  complete  case  his¬ 
tory  of  the  personal,  social,  economic, 
and  intellectual  background  of  the 
prospective  teacher. 

3.  Professional  preparation  should 
provide  a  wide  background  in  the  major 
areas  of  modem  culture,  studied  as 
related  aspects  of  adult  experience  and 
of  the  present  interests  of  students. 

4.  The  theme  of  this  period  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  should  be  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  conflicts  in  our 
culture  pattern. 

5.  The  content  of  background  courses 
should  be  planned  in  terms  of  their 
significance  for  the  tasks  which  confront 
teachers. 

6.  Separate  courses  devoted  to  the 
study  of  various  aspects  of  education 


should  be  replaced  by  laboratory 
experiences  in  teaching. 

7.  The  prospective  teacher  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  adolescents  in 
many  phases  of  their  out-of-school  life. 

8.  Professional  education  should  bring 
prospective  teachers  into  close  contact 
with  social  agencies  that  affect  the  lives 
of  adolescents. 

9.  Prospective  teachers  should  know 
at  first-hand  the  life  of  the  community. 

10.  The  program  for  the  professiwial 
education  of  teachers  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  terms  of  a  clearly  stated 
concept  of  democracy  and  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social 
institution. 

11.  At  all  times  the  development  of 
the  interests  and  personal  experiences 
of  the  student  should  be  a  major  con¬ 
cern  of  a  program  of  teacher  education. 

12.  The  entire  program  of  profes¬ 
sional  education  should  be  so  admin¬ 
istered  that  the  prospective  teacher  as  a 
student  experiences  at  first  hand  the 
content,  values,  attitudes,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  should  characterize  a 
secondary  school  concerned  with  the 
practice  of  democracy  and  with  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  capacity  for  growth  in 
each  individual. 


THE  EIGHT-YEAR  STUDY  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION " 

I.  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  PATTERNS  AND  COLLEGE  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
Dean  H.  E.  Hawkes,  Columbia  University 


In  the  course  of  the  past  fifty  years  a 
striking  change  in  conditions  regarding 
the  problem  of  admission  to  the  liberal 
arts  college  has  taken  place.  A  large 
part  of  this  change  is  due  to  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  increase  in  college  attendance, 
which  reflects  that  for  better  or  for 
worse  boys  and  girls  feel  that  the  col¬ 
lege  experience  is  an  essential  prepara¬ 
tion  for  and  introduction  to  the  kind  of 
life  that  they  wish  to  live.  A  part  of 
the  change  is  due  to  the  development 
of  the  public  sup^rted  colleges,  for 
the  most  p>art  in  connection  with  state 
universities.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  reason  for  the  situation  is  due  to 
the  change  in  attitude  toward  the  en¬ 
tire  educational  process  which  started  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  elementary 
schools,  reached  up  into  the  secondary 
schools  after  a  time,  finally  affected  the 
liberal  arts  colleges,  and  now  shows 
some  feeble  symptoms  of  being  realized 
by  the  graduate  and  professional 
schools. 

In  most  colleges  of  fifty  years  ago 
the  course  of  study  was  little  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  schools  on  a  slightly  higher  level. 
In  many  colleges  the  most  striking  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  school  and  the  col¬ 
lege  work  was  longer  lessons  expressed 
in  terms  of  longer  words.  Many  a  boy 
entering  college  then,  and  I  fear  some¬ 
times  now,  felt  that  there  was  too  much 

iThe  two  addresses  published  here  were  pre¬ 
sented  before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  three  Com¬ 
missions  of  the  Association  in  Chicago,  April  4, 
1940. — The  Editor. 


of  threshing  over  the  same  old  stuff  in 
the  same  old  way. 

Going  to  college,  then  as  now,  in¬ 
volved  one  of  the  most  stirring  emo¬ 
tional  experiences  that  the  student  has 
ever  known.  New  surroundings,  new 
friends,  new  responsibilities,  new  free¬ 
dom,  all  strike  the  youngster  at  once. 
If  the  college  provides  nothing  intel¬ 
lectual  comparable  with  these  emotional 
experiences,  it  must  be  a  terrible  let¬ 
down,  often  amounting  to  a  disillusion. 
The  effect  of  this  let-down  may  or  may 
not  be  recognized  by  the  student.  But 
I  am  certain  that  it  frequently  has  a 
serious  effect  on  his  attitude  toward 
college  work.  The  momentum  of  the 
emotional  uplift  may  last  through  the 
first  year,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking 
its  gradual  loss  accounts  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  well-known  sophomore 
slump. 

In  the  nineties,  when  the  studies 
which  the  freshman  to(^  were  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  secondary  school  work, 
just  a  little  more  of  the  Greek,  the 
Latin  and  the  mathematics  of  the 
schools,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
provide  very  specific  tests  at  entrance 
in  order  to  determine  whether  the  youth 
was  ready  to  continue  these  topics. 
Hence  rigid  sets  of  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  told  the  whole  story  so  far  as 
admission  was  concerned.  I  took  23 
examinations  for  admission  to  college, 
and  passed  all  of  them,  except  that  in 
elementary  algebra,  which  was  my 
favorite  study.  I  must  say  that  perhaps 
that  experience  shook  my  confidence  in 
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the  divine  inspiration  of  entrance  exam¬ 
inations  to  an  extent  from  which  it  has 
never  quite  recovered. 

With  increasing  seriousness  colleges 
have  been  attempting  to  make  the  fresh¬ 
man  year  an  intellectual  awakening  as 
well  as  an  emotional  one.  No  longer  do 
most  of  them  simply  add  an  additional 
year  of  high  school  work.  We  try  to 
introduce  the  youth  to  a  world  of  ideas 
as  well  as  information  in  various  areas 
of  intellectual  activity.  Some  of  it  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  continuity  with  earlier 
work,  as,  for  example,  mathematics  and 
the  foreign  languages.  No  such  precise 
degree  of  continuity,  however,  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  social  studies  or  the  humani¬ 
ties.  Although  the  term  is  not  fully 
standardized,  I  assume  that  the  hu¬ 
manities  include  literature  approached 
chiefly  through  the  English  language, 
the  various  arts,  philosophy  and  the 
like. 

If  this  is  true,  the  candidate  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  college  needs  not  so  much 
specific  examinations  in  every  subject 
of  preparatory  school  curriculum,  as 
some  evaluation  of  his  quality,  as  an 
intellectual  and  social  being. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  all  the  instructors  of  freshmen 
in  Columbia  College  in  order  to  talk 
about  this  important  topic.  In  the 
course  of  the  conference  I  asked  them 
what  kind  of  students  they  really 
wanted  in  their  courses,  what  kind  of 
intellectual  background,  what  pattern 
of  preparation,  what  areas  of  comp)e- 
tency.  The  replies  were  interesting. 
They  reported  with  one  accord  that 
they  wanted  boys  who  could  read  with 
good  speed  and  comprehension,  and 
who  knew  how  to  gauge  their  reading 
to  the  various  types  of  material  that 
they  were  called  upwn  to  master.  They 
wanted  boys  who  had  a  reasonable 
facility  in  self-expression,  both  orally 
and  in  writing.  So  much  for  English. 


Then  they  wanted  boys  who  knew  how 
to  tackle  a  hard  intellectual  job  and 
carry  it  through  to  completion,  boys 
who  had  acquired  the  habit  and  zest  for 
work.  You  may  call  this  discipline. 
Furthermore  they  wanted  boys  who 
knew  an  idea  when  they  saw  one,  who 
were  accustomed  to  dealing  with  ideas, 
in  short,  who  had  reasonable  intel¬ 
lectual  maturity.  These  three  points  I 
were  mentioned  again  and  again  in  one 
form  and  another.  The  amazing  fact 
was  that  very  little  was  said  about  the 
specific  pattern  of  subject  matter  prepa¬ 
ration.  If  the  students  had  gained  these 
fundamental  qualities  and  attitudes, 
they  did  not  care  where  they  got  them. 

In  fact  many  of  the  instructors  in  the 
various  freshman  courses  in  social 
studies,  in  humanities  and  even  in 
science  said  that  they  could  not  tell 
from  the  way  in  which  a  boy  took  hold 
of  his  college  work  whether  he  had 
passed  this  or  that  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  except  insofar  as  it  was  reflected 
in  these  qualities.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
humanities  it  appeared  that  the  boy 
who  had  good  grounding  in  Latin  had 
a  head  start  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics  that  are  included 
in  this  course.  But  in  this  course,  those 
who  had  received  such  training  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  those  who 
had  not  after  a  few  weeks,  provided 
they  knew  how  to  work.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  fact  held  true  in  the  sciences.  j 
The  question  then  comes  to  the  fore-  \ 
ground  “How  are  we  going  to  detect 
and  evaluate  these  qualities  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  specific  medium  through 
which  they  have  been  developed?” 
“Shall  we  try  to  determine  them  i 
directly  or  through  the  conventional  j 
examination  method?”  It  is  obvious 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  a 
boy  has  the  capacity  to  do  a  demand¬ 
ing  job  if  he  has  never  done  one.  Hence  j 
evidence  must  be  gathered  on  this  point,  f 
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Furthermore,  it  would  certainly  be  let¬ 
ting  down  the  morale  of  the  schools  not 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  doing  the 
specific  work  of  the  school  with  dis¬ 
tinction. 

I  cannot  give  all  of  the  answers  to 
the  questions  that  I  have  asked.  But  I 
am  certain  that  you  will  agree  that  they 
are  worth  considering.  I  am  also  certain 
that  many  of  us  are  working  on  them 
in  one  way  and  another. 

This  whole  topic  is  intimately  related 
to  the  necessity  for  a  rigid  pattern  of 
subject  matter  in  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege.  For  some  years  colleges  have 
viewed  with  interest  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  without  conviction  the  efforts  of 
those  schools  that  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  intensely  complex 
problem  of  providing  a  less  rigid  second¬ 
ary  pattern  of  schooling.  We  have  called 
them  progressive  schools,  for  the  lack 
of  a  more  descriptive  name.  I  will  not 
take  time  to  attempt  to  outline  the 
philosophy  on  which  they  rest,  from 
which  they  make  their  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  or  describe  their  many  attempts 
to  apply  that  philosophy  to  their  job  of 
school  teaching.  You  may  supply  the 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  there  is 
no  one  pattern,  and  no  standardized  ap¬ 
proach.  But  it  has  been  and  is  an 
exceedingly  important  movement,  and 
we  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  state  with  some  definiteness 
certain  results. 

Some  seven  years  ago  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Progressive  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  School  and  College  Relation 
was  organized  under  a  subvention  from 
the  General  Education  Board.  One  of 
the  most  important  questions  on  which 
this  Commission,  which  is  usually  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Eight  Year  Study, 
wished  to  obtain  reliable  evidence  was 
that  of  the  relation  between  the  pattern 
of  the  preparatory  school  program  and 
college  success.  Thirty  schools  of  vari¬ 


ous  types  were  selected  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  Study,  some  of  them  known 
as  very  progressive,  others  as  relatively 
conservative.  Liberal  arts  colleges  from 
every  part  of  the  country  were  almost 
unanimous  in  expressing  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  admit  from  these  schools  during 
the  eight-year  period  of  the  study,  stu¬ 
dents  who  seemed  competent  to  carry 
the  work  of  the  college  successfully, 
without  reference  to  specific  require¬ 
ments  for  admission. 

Seven  of  the  eight  years  have  passed, 
and  many  students  who  entered  the 
Thirty  Schools  when  the  Study  started, 
have  now  completed  three  years  of  col¬ 
lege  work.  Students  in  the  following 
years  have  completed  two  and  one  year 
respectively,  of  college  residence.  There 
is  now  available  a  wealth  of  information 
as  to  the  college  success  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  who  received  their  preparation  in 
the  Thirty  Schools.  Many  predictions 
were  ventured  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Study,  but  only  recently  do  we  have  a 
real  ground  for  conviction. 

It  should  be  stated  that  many  of  the 
Thirty  Schools  modified  their  curricu¬ 
lum  radically  after  entering  the  Study; 
others  have  made  only  slight  changes. 
So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  colleges 
which  these  students  have  entered  has 
modified  its  curriculum  or  requirements 
for  its  degrees  for  these  students  as  a 
group.  That  is,  we  have  light  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  work  of 
these  schools  which  most  of  us  would 
classify  as  progressive  schools,  and  the 
character  of  the  teachmg  and  general 
experience  in  these  schools,  fits  or  mis¬ 
fits  students  for  college  work. 

About  3300  students  from  the  Thirty 
Schools  entered  college  in  September 
1936,  1937,  and  1938.  Of  these  stu¬ 
dents,  1472  were  enrolled  in  about  30 
colleges  in  sufficiently  large  groups  to 
justify  a  detailed  following  of  their 
success  during  their  college  residence. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  Thirty 
School  graduates  score  distinctly  higher 
on  aptitude  or  intelligence  tests  than 
the  average  entering  student.  So  far  as 
one  can  judge,  their  mean  is  in  about 
the  65th  percentile.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  in  determining  the  college 
success  of  these  students,  to  set  up  a 
control  or  comparison  group  in  each 
college  in  which  the  Thirty  Schools’  stu¬ 
dents  were  matched  as  exactly  as  is 
humanly  possible  in  terms  of  age,  sex, 
race,  aptitude,  interests,  size  and  type 
of  home  community,  and  family  back¬ 
ground.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  a  comp)arison  group  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  a  perfect  statistical  control,  but  it 
is  probably  as  nearly  perfect  as  the 
measurement  of  college  success  in  terms 
of  instructors’  grades. 

The  earliest  basis  for  comparison  ap¬ 
pears  when  these  students  present  them¬ 
selves  for  placement  tests  in  order  to 
determine  whether  they  ought  to  be 
promoted  above  or  demoted  below  the 
point  that  their  raw  entrance  records 
would  indicate.  Results  on  this  point 
are  only  fragmentary  and  from  three 
liberal  arts  colleges  in  state  universi¬ 
ties.  In  these  three  institutions,  41 
Thirty  School  graduates  were  exempt 
from  the  usual  freshman  courses  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  foreign  languages,  history,  or 
chemistry,  as  against  26  in  the  com¬ 
parison  group.  Six  Thirty  Schools  stu¬ 
dents  were  required  to  repeat  courses 
on  the  basis  of  the  placements,  while  2 
of  the  comparison  group  were  so  re¬ 
quired.  This  is  not  a  complete  nor  a 
surprising  result,  since  the  Thirty 
Schools  graduates  might  be  expected  to 
have  concentrated  more  intensely  dur¬ 
ing  their  preparatory  school  course  on 
the  subjects  of  their  greatest  interest. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  Thirty  Schools  graduates  and 
their  mates  in  the  control  group,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Eight  Year 


Study  have  visited  the  institutions 
where  any  considerable  number  of  the 
students  were  registered  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  personally  acquainted  with  them 
and  with  their  controls,  so  that  they 
might  reach  as  well-considered  opinions 
as  possible  regarding  their  adjustment 
to  the  work  of  the  college,  and  the 
measure  of  success  that  they  attained, 
both  in  their  studies  and  in  their  social 
relations.  Comparisons  in  each  of  the 
major  fields  of  study  between  the  Thirty 
Schools  graduates  and  their  control 
mates  have  been  made  with  scrupulous 
care.  I  will  not  go  into  the  statistical 
results  at  this  time.  Sufficient  to  say 
that  a  comparison  of  the  1472  students 
from  the  Thirty  Schools,  which  were 
about  evenly  divided  between  the  sexes, 
indicates  very  little  difference  in  col¬ 
lege  grades  between  them  and  their 
controls.  On  the  whole  the  students 
from  the  Thirty  Schools  were  superior 
to  the  control  group.  Those  who  have 
been  in  college  for  three  years  excelled 
slightly  in  the  humanities,  the  social 
sciences,  and  the  physical  sciences.  The 
grades  were  almost  exactly  even  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  biological  sciences.  They 
were  distinctly  inferior  in  the  foreign 
languages,  but  distinctly  superior  in 
such  subjects  as  fine  afts,  music  and 
the  like.  I  will  not  attempt  to  analyze 
the  results  for  those  who  have  had  only 
two  or  one  year  of  college  experience, 
except  to  say  that  the  students  from 
the  Thirty  Schools  who  entered  in  1938, 
and  whose  college  records  for  only  one 
year  are  available,  excel  their  controls 
from  the  other  tyrpe  of  school  in  every 
field  of  study,  notably  in  English,  hu¬ 
manities,  physical  sciences  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  This  may  reflect  the  careful  job 
that  the  faculties  of  the  Thirty  Schools 
have  done  during  the  past  three  years 
in  improving  their  curriculums,  and 
affording  a  more  adequate  intellectual 
training  for  their  students. 
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One  further  observation  is  interest¬ 
ing.  A  report  on  the  college  success  of 
the  graduates  of  the  six  of  the  Thirty 
Schools  whose  programs  differ  most 
from  the  conventional  pattern  as  com¬ 
pared  with  their  matched  pairs.  There 
were  361  students  from  the  least  con¬ 
ventional  six  schools,  and  417  from  the 
most  conventional  schools.  It  turns  out 
that  the  students  from  the  least  con¬ 
ventional  schools  excelled  their  controls 
by  a  score  that  may  roughly  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  27  to  7,  while  the  students 
from  the  most  conventional  schools  of 
the  Thirty  were  excelled  by  their  con¬ 
trol  group  by  a  score  that  may  roughly 
be  expressed  as  14  to  16.  That  is,  so 
far  as  these  data  are  significant,  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  schools  whose  pattern  of 
program  differed  most  from  the  conven¬ 
tional  were  very  distinctly  superior  to 
those  from  the  more  conventional  type 
of  school. 

I  should  add  that  in  extracurricula 
interests  non-athletic  in  character,  the 


graduates  of  the  Thirty  Schools  were 
markedly  more  alert  than  their  com¬ 
parison  group. 

The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  pattern  of  preparatory 
school  program  which  concentrates  on  a 
preparation  for  a  fixed  set  of  entrance 
examinations  is  not  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  means  of  fitting  a  boy  or  girl  for 
making  the  most  out  of  the  college 
experience.  It  looks  as  if  the  stimulus 
and  the  initiative  which  the  less  con¬ 
ventional  approach  to  secondary  school 
education  affords  send  on  to  college 
better  human  material  than  we  have 
obtained  in  the  past. 

I  may  add  that  this  report  to  you 
has  been  approved  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Commission  on  School  and  College 
RelaticHis  consisting  of  the  following 
membership:  President  Barrows  of 
Lawrence  College,  President  Park  of 
Bryn  Mawr,  Dr.  Gumere  of  Harvard, 
Dean  Speight  of  Swarthmore,  Dean 
Brumbaugh  of  Chicago,  and  myself. 


II.  SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  EVALUATION  IN  THE  EIGHT-YEAR  STUDY 
Assistant  Dean  Henry  Chauncey,  Harvard  University 


On  reading  Dean  Hawkes’  paper  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  main 
points  which  were  particularly  im¬ 
portant  and  which  I  should  like  to  dis¬ 
cuss  further.  First,  colleges  are  no 
longer  really  interested  in  specific  course 
and  examination  requirements,  per  se. 
Secondly,  the  Evaluation  Study  tends 
to  show  that  students  from  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  schools  and  particularly  those 
from  the  schools  which  have  departed 
most  radically  from  the  traditional  cur¬ 
riculum  have  made  better  academic 
records  in  college  than  their  control 
groups.  But  Dean  Hawkes  is  careful  to 
add,  “so  far  as  these  data  are  signifi¬ 
cant.” 

On  the  first  of  these  points  I  am  in 
complete  accord  with  Dean  Hawkes.  I 
agree  that  what  colleges  really  want 


are  students  of  good  ability  who  have 
done  the  high  school  job  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  My  only  further  stipu¬ 
lation  would  be  that  for  students  who 
are  going  to  a  Liberal  Arts  College  the 
work  done  in  high  school  should  deal 
largely  with  academic  subject  matter, 
the  same  sort  of  material  they  will  have 
to  handle  in  college. 

On  the  second  point  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  results  of  the  college  fol¬ 
low-up  study,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
published  to  date,  is  slightly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  that  of  Dean  Hawkes.  The 
only  conclusion  which  I  should  regard 
as  safe  is  that  the  Progressive  school 
students  do  just  as  well  in  college  as 
one  would  expect  on  the  basis  of  the 
data  on  which  the  groups  were  matched, 
no  better  and  no  worse.  And  this  ap- 
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plies  to  the  students  from  the  six  most 
progressive  schools  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  thirty-school  group. 

My  chief  reason  for  this  conclusion 
is  that,  due  to  a  small  statistical  over¬ 
sight,  I  believe  that  the  groups  were  not 
properly  matched.  This  demands  a 
rather  lengthy  technical  explanation 
which  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ask  you 
to  endure,  but  it  is  essential  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  results. 

If  one  wishes  to  conduct  a  controlled 
experiment  by  the  matching  technique 
and  if  one  is  given  an  experimental 
group  which  is  of  a  generally  higher 
level  of  ability  than  the  group  from 
which  the  controls  are  to  be  selected, 
it  is  not  permissible  to  match  students 
on  intelligence  test  scores  without  mak¬ 
ing  an  adjustment  for  the  error  of 
measurement  in  the  intelligence  test 
scores.  As  everyone  is  aware,  there  are 
errors  involved  in  test  scores.  The  score 
which  a  student  gets  on  an  intelligence 
test  is  determined  in  large  part  by  bis 
true  ability,  but  in  part  also  by  chance 
factors  which  make  his  score  higher  or 
lower  than  it  really  should  be.  It  is 
these  chance  factors  which  cause  the 
error  of  measurement,  and  they  may  be 
positive  or  negative.  It  happens,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  students  have  scores  above 
the  average  for  their  group,  the  error 
is  likely  to  be  positive — that  is,  make 
their  scores  higher  than  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  their  true  ability.  Likewise,  if 
students’  scores  are  below  the  average 
of  their  group,  they  tend  to  be  even 
lower  than  they  should  be.  Perhaps  an 
example  of  this  situation  may  make  the 
point  clearer.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt, 
have  given  two  forms  of  an  intelligence 
test  to  a  class  and  found  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  scored  highest  the  first  time 
did  not  make  as  good  scores  the  second 
time  and  vice  versa.  A  classic  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  comes  from  Terman’s  One 
Thousand  Gifted  Children  selected  for 


having  I.Q.’s  of  over  140.  When  Ter- 
man  tested  them  a  year  later,  he  was 
amazed  to  find  that  a  large  proportion 
of  them  did  not  make  as  high  scores  as 
they  had  at  the  time  they  were  chosen. 
Kelley  pointed  out  that,  if  he  regressed 
the  scores  to  the  mean  of  the  group 
from  which  they  had  been  selected,  he 
would  probably  find  that  they  had 
made  normal  improvement  and  that 
their  I.Q.’s  had  remained  constant.  And 
so  it  turned  out.  We  see  then  that,  if 
one  selects  a  group  of  high-scoring  stu¬ 
dents  without  regressing  their  scores, 
one  will  always  overestimate  their  abil¬ 
ity.  Regression  is  the  statistical  adjust¬ 
ment  that  must  be  made  before  match¬ 
ing  students  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
test  scores.  Regression  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  proportional  reduction 
of  the  high  scores  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  low  scores,  the  propor¬ 
tion  depending  on  the  reliability  of  the 
test.  If  the  reliability  of  a  test  is  .90, 
each  student’s  adjusted  score  should  be 
only  nine-tenths  as  far  above  or  below 
the  mean  as  his  obtained  score.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  the  regres¬ 
sion  must  always  be  toward  the  mean 
of  the  group  of  which  the  individual  is 
a  member  and  also  that  the  reliability 
coefficient  should  be  based  on  that  same 
group. 

Now,  I  may  seem  to  be  getting 
further  and  further  away  from  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand,  but  let  me  cite  an  instance 
which  happens  to  parallel  the  situation 
involved  in  the  college  follow-up  study 
very  closely. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  study  four  high 
schools  were  chosen  for  a  special  cur¬ 
riculum  experiment  and  in  each  high 
school  the  teachers  picked  from  among 
their  best  students  the  group  that  was 
to  study  under  the  special  curriculum. 
The  experiment  began  in  the  tenth 
grade  and  continued  through  the 
twelfth.  When  the  three  years  were  up, 
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the  schools  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  special  curriculum  group 
had  made  a  better  record  at  the  end 
than  similar  students  in  the  regular 
curriculum.  So,  they  went  back  to  the 
list  of  scores  on  the  intelligence  test 
which  had  been  administered  at  the 
start  of  the  tenth  grade  and  matched 
up  a  control  group.  To  their  delight  the 
special  curriculum  group  had  far  out¬ 
stripped  their  controls.  The  joy  of  the 
proponents  of  the  special  curriculum 
knew  no  bounds  until  someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  see  how  the  two  groups 
compared  on  their  Stanford  achieve¬ 
ment  test  scores  at  the  e^id  of  the  ninth 
grade — the  year  before  the  experiment 
started.  It  turned  out  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  was  markedly  superior. 
This  peculiar  situation  left  them  in 
doubt  as  to  how  to  interpret  their  study, 
so  an  expert  from  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  was  called  in  for  advice.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  before  picking  students  for 
the  control  group  the  intelligence  test 
scores  of  the  regular  curriculum  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  regressed  toward  the 
mean  of  the  group.  A  new  control  group 
was  duly  selected  and  when  their  scores 
on  the  ninth  grade  Stanford  achieve¬ 
ment  test  were  averaged,  the  result  cor¬ 
responded  almost  identically  with  the 
average  for  the  students  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  curriculum.  The  records  of  the 
two  groups  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
grade  were  then  compared  and  happily 
the  experimental  group  had  a  small 
margin  of  superiority,  though  there  was 
nothing  like  the  astounding  result  at 
first  reported.^ 

*  Those  who  would  like  to  investigate  further 
the  statistical  aspect  of  this  problem  are  re¬ 
ferred  to: 

T.  L.  Kelley,  Statistical  Method,  p.  214.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923. 

E.  L.  Thorndike,  and  G.  J.  Ruger,  “The  Effect 
of  First  Year  Latin  upon  the  Knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Words  of  Latin  Derivation,”  School  and 
Society,  XVIII  (September  i  and  October  6, 
t9J3).  260-70,  417-18. 


Now,  let  US  turn  to  the  Evaluation 
Study  and  see  what  the  effect  of  the 
application  of  this  correction  would  be. 
For  the  Progressive  group  as  a  whole 
the  scores  should  be  regressed  to  the 
mean  of  all  the  1,472  students  from  the 
thirty  schools,  which  is  at  the  6sth  per¬ 
centile  of  the  college  population.  The 
control  group  to  match  them  should 
have  been  picked  from  a  reservoir  of 
potential  control  members,  all  of  whose 
scores  should  have  been  regressed  to 
their  mean,  which  probably  would  have 
been  near  the  soth  percentile,  as  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  in  the  other 
items  used  in  matching  which  would 
tend  to  pick  out  the  abler  students  and 
eliminate  the  less  able. 

In  the  study  of  the  students  from  the 
six  most  progressive  schools  we  are  told 
that  they  were  an  able  lot.  It  is  toward 
their  high  mean  on  the  intelligence  test 
that  their  scores  should  have  been  re¬ 
gressed  for  the  purpose  of  this  special 
study,  while  the  control  group  again 
would  be  regressed  to  the  mean  of  the 
potential  members  of  the  control  group. 
Here  it  is  that  this  technical  oversight 
becomes  significant  because  of  the  large 
difference  between  the  mean  of  the 
group  from  the  six  most  progressive 
schools  and  the  mean  of  the  potential 
members  of  the  control  group. 

The  results  turn  out  exactly  as  one 
would  expect.  The  students  from  the 
six  most  progressive  schools  do  better 
than  their  mates,  with  a  grade  point 
average  of  2.61  compared  with  2.53. 
Mr.  Drought  reports  that  there  is  a 
ninety-five  per  cent  chance  that  this 
difference  is  significant,  but  it  seems 
highly  probable  to  me  that  this  dif- 

The  instance  from  the  Pennsylvania  study  is 
mentioned  in  a  footnote  in  the  last  Annual  Re¬ 
port  oj  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching.  The  details,  however,  are  not 
given.  They  were  explained  to  the  author  by 
Charles  R.  Langmuir,  who  was  the  "expert” 
called  in. 
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ference  is  entirely  due  to  the  oversight 
in  matching.  For  the  Progressive  group 
as  a  whole,  where  this  factor  would  be 
expected  to  have  less  effect,  the  grade 
point  averages  were  2.50  against  2.46. 
Finally,  the  students  from  the  six  least 
progressive  schools,  who  were  also  the 
least  able,  had  a  grade  p>oint  average  of 
2.26  against  2.25  for  their  control  group. 
Again,  this  is  exactly  what  one  would 
expect. 

Dean  Hawkes’  figures  of  27-7  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  number  of  fields,  by  years, 
in  which  the  six-school  Progressive 
group  had  outdone  their  control 
brothers.  There  is  a  figure  14,  which 
should  be  included,  where  the  two 
groups  tied.  Furthermore,  a  slight  mar¬ 
gin  of  superiority,  if  caused  by  an  over¬ 
sight  in  matching,  would  have  the  same 
sort  of  effect  as  that  in  which  a  small 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  frequently 
gives  a  president  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  electoral  college. 

In  addition  to  this  technical  point 
on  the  matching,  which  seems  to  me  to 
make  it  highly  likely  that  no  real  and 
significant  differences  exist  between  the 
Progressive  and  control  groups,  there 
are  two  other  points  to  be  mentioned 
in  p>assing:  (i)  The  thirty  schools 
which  were  selected  for  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  this  exp>eriment  were 
chosen  because  they  were  competent  ^ 
schools.  They  were  a  representative 
group  of  good  schools  with  good 
teachers,  good  equipment,  and  the  vital¬ 
ity  to  want  to  improve  their  curricula. 
They  were  certainly  distinctly  better 
than  average  schools.  Students  attend¬ 
ing  them,  regardless  of  the  curriculum, 
should  have  had  greater  educational 
opportunities  than  those  attending  the 
general  run  of  the  public  and  private 
schools  from  which  the  control  group 
was  selected,  even  though  there  was  an 

1  W.  M.  Aikin,  Educational  Research  Bulletin, 
XVII  (November,  1938),  *09-21. 


attempt  to  match  school  background  as 
well  as  scores  on  intelligence  tests,  age, 
interests,  etc. 

(2)  While  both  halves  of  all  matched 
pairs  were  used  in  calculating  grade 
point  averages,  this  rule  was  not  ad¬ 
hered  to  when  making  up  averages  for 
different  fields  of  study.  In  the  third 
year  mathematics,  for  instance,  the  1 
Progressive  group  average  was  based  on 
369  students,  while  the  control  group 
average  was  based  on  216  students. 
Here  the  groups  were  not  matched  man 
for  man.  This  situation  makes  the  r^ 
suits  by  fields  well-nigh  uninterpretable. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
the  Progressives  who  went  into  math^  = 
matics  were  a  particularly  good  or  poor  i 
group,  and  the  same  holds  for  the  con¬ 
trol  group.  At  a  sacrifice  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  involved,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  have  been  better  to  include  in  a 
mathematics  study  only  the  students 
whose  mates  were  also  taking  the  same 
course. 

Despite  these  criticisms,  I  believe  it 
is  safe  to  say  that,  if  the  error  in 
matching  is  allowed  for,  the  Progressive 
group  can  be  regarded  as  having  done 
approximately  as  well — not  significantly 
better  or  significantly  worse — than  their  : 
control  group.  If  this  is  true,  it  would 
seem  to  prove  that  when  the  traditional 
college  preparatory  curriculum  is  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  the  students’  chances 
of  doing  well  in  college  do  not  vanish 
out  of  the  window  with  it. 

For  teachers,  this  is  both  an  encour¬ 
aging  and  a  disappointing  conclusion. 

On  the  one  hand,  they  are  freed  to 
tackle  the  education  of  their  students 
as  they  think  best;  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  pwint  of  view  of  academic  suc¬ 
cess  in  college,  it  does  not  make  much  I 
difference  what  they  do.  It  should  be  I 
added  quickly,  however,  that  none  of  I 
the  spiecial  curriculum  schools  ever  lost  I 
sight  of  the  fact  that  they  were  p^^  e 
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paring  students  for  college  and,  further¬ 
more,  that  their  school  and  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  movement  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  results.  Thus,  freedom  to  modify 
the  curriculum  did  not  mean  license  to 
substitute  shop  work,  home  economics, 
secretarial  work,  or  moving  pictures  for 
textbooks.  Such  a  revolution  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  would  probably  have  had  a 
fatal  effect,  because  students  would  not 
have  been  given  the  experience  of  work¬ 
ing  with  the  kind  of  material  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  handle  in 
college. 

The  Progressives’  disappointment  at 
finding  that  the  liberalizing  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  does  not  necessarily  result  in 
preparing  students  better  for  a  success¬ 
ful  academic  career  may  be  tempered 
by  the  probability  that  it  is  in  other 
fields  that  their  influence  is  most  effec¬ 
tive.  In  arousing  intellectual  curiosity, 
in  developing  avocational  interests,  in 
building  well-rounded  individuals,  the 
Progressive  schools,  I  believe,  produce 
the  most  marked  results.  My  belief 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  that  part  of 
the  Evaluation  Study  which  concerned 
extracurricular  activities,  outside  read¬ 
ing,  and  recreational  entertainment.  It 
spears  from  a  report  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Drought  that  the  Progressive  school 
students  “participate  more  frequently 
in  campus  activities,  show  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  contemporary  affairs,  partici¬ 
pate  as  freely  in  social  life,  and  have 
a  broader  range  of  interest  in  aesthetic 
experiences,  both  creative  and  appre¬ 
ciative.  At  the  outset  at  least,  they  have 
an  advantage  over  their  fellow-students 
by  reason  of  having  less  trouble  with 
study  skills  and  with  organizing  time. 
There  seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the 
frequency  of  problems  in  the  area  of 
personal-social  integration. 

“In  reacting  to  their  educational 
experiences  the  students  in  the  special 
curriculum  group  were  generally  more 


discriminating  in  their  comments  —  a 
product,  apparently,  of  greater  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  verbal  facility.  In  comment¬ 
ing  on  their  high  school  background 
they  more  often  emphasized  the  value 
of  their  training  in  study  skills,  and  in 
independent  work  and  research.” 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that 
the  reliability  of  this  sort  of  study  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  impxw- 
sible  to  tell  what  the  effect  of  certain 
factors  may  have  been.  For  one  thing, 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  Pro¬ 
gressive  schools  are  likely  to  be  of  the 
typ)e  which  values  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  highly.  Some  of  the  qualities  dis¬ 
played  by  the  Progressive  school  stu¬ 
dents  should  p)erhap«  be  credited  to  the 
parents  as  much  as  to  the  school. 

Another  factor  which  might  affect  the 
results  comes  from  the  weakness  of  the 
questionnaire  method  in  collecting  data. 
The  Progressive  school  students,  when 
they  filled  out  the  questionnaire,  knew 
just  what  things  were  esp>ecially  valued 
by  the  Progressive  schools.  Going  to 
concerts,  taking  p>art  in  activities  had 
been  emphasized;  therefore,  they  would 
be  p>articularly  careful  not  to  forget  to 
put  down  anything  favorable.  The  con¬ 
trol  group,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
particular  incentive  to  be  meticulous  in 
answering  the  questions.  Their  school 
was  not  being  judged;  what  matter  if 
they  happened  to  overlook  a  concert  or 
a  minor  activity? 

From  still  another  px>int  of  view,  a 
question  might  be  raised  as  to  just  what 
is  the  educational  significance  of  the 
fact  that  one  group  of  students  takes 
part  in  more  activities  than  another 
group.  Everymie  recognizes  the  values 
derived  from  p>articipaticn  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  but  activities  can 
be  overdone.  The  imp)ortant  thing  is 
that  activities  contribute  to  the  developn 
ment  of  the  individual,  and  they  are 
valuable  only  so  long  as  they  contribute 
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to  that  end  and  only  so  long  as  they  While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
are  not  too  great  a  burden  on  the  lim-  internal  anal)rsis  of  the  tests,  there  has 
ited  time  which  might  possibly  be  more  as  yet  been  insufficient  validation 
profitably  spent  in  other  ways.  against  outside  criteria. 

Despite  these  question  marks,  I  am  In  the  development  of  these  tests 
inclined  to  think  that  there  is  some-  eminently  sound  procedures  have  been 
thing  substantial  to  be  credited  to  the  used.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  the 
Progressive  schools  in  their  students’  product  of  the  cooperative  efforts  of  test 
broader  participation  in  extracurricular  technicians — that  is,  specialists  in  the 
activities,  their  “intellectual”  hobbies,  technique  of  test  construction  —  and 
and  their  greater  interest  in  contempK)-  teachers.  Until  quite  recently  test 
rary  affairs.  makers  and  teachers  have  gone  their 

Before  I  leave  the  follow-up  study  of  own  ways  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence, 
the  college  staff  it  should  be  made  clear  eyeing  each  other  with  mutual  suspi- 
that  their  work  is  not  as  yet  concluded,  cion.  The  collaboration  which  has  been 
The  final  complete  report  will  not  be  brought  about  during  the  last  few  years, 
issued  for  a  year  or  more.  There  is  a  uot  only  in  the  Eight-Year  Study,  but 
vast  amount  of  material  which  has  been  within  certain  colleges  and  in  the  prepa- 
collected  during  the  past  four  years,  ration  of  the  examinations  of  the  Col¬ 
and,  though  the  comprehensive  program  lege  Entrance  Examination  Board 
on  which  the  staff  embarked  may  have  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  tests  and 
seemed  to  some  too  ambitious  and  not  examinations. 

too  clearly  defined,  when  this  reservoir  The  steps  involved  in  the  develop- 
of  material  has  been  sifted,  some  very  ment  of  these  tests  follow  a  well-estab- 

interesting  results  no  doubt  will  be  Hshed  plan  outlined  by  Dr.  Tyler  almost 

forthcoming.  ten  years  ago:  First,  the  formulation  of 

There  is  another  side  to  the  Evalua-  the  objectives  to  be  measured;  second, 

tion  in  the  Eight-Year  Study.  In  addi-  the  definition  of  those  objectives  in 

tion  to  the  follow-up  study  in  the  terms  of  student  behavior;  third,  the 
colleges,  there  has  been  going  on  at  the  attempt  to  put  into  the  test  situation  an 
same  time  a  series  of  studies  in  each  of  indicative  sample  of  the  behavior  in- 
the  thirty  schools.  The  evaluation  in  volved. 

the  schools  has  been  a  direct  attempt  Many  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  familiar 
to  measure  through  tests,  anecdotal  with  these  tests.  For  those  who  are  not, 
records,  teachers’  judgments,  the  extent  the  names  of  some  of  the  tests  will  give 
to  which  each  school  has  attained  its  an  idea  of  the  qualities  which  they  aim 
own  objectives.  to  measure — Application  of  Principles 

The  most  interesting  and  original  ia  Science,  Application  of  Principles  in 
part  of  the  Evaluation  Study  in  the  Social  Studies,  Interpretation  of  Data  in 
schools  has  been  the  development  of  Science  and  in  Social  Studies,  Critical 
certain  new  types  of  tests.  These  tests  Mindedness  in  the  Reading  of  Fiction, 
have  been  carefully  devised  and  con-  Judging  the  Effectiveness  of  Writtm 
structed,  they  represent  a  pioneering  Composition,  Application  of  Certain 
effort  in  a  new  field  of  objective  testing.  Principles  of  Logical  Reasoning,  Nature 
they  app>ear  to  be  very  promising;  but  of  Proof,  Scale  of  Beliefs.  As  is  obvious 
it  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  as  to  from  the  names,  these  tests  are  an 
the  ultimate  importance  of  their  con-  attempt  to  measure  the  degree  to  which 
tribution  in  the  field  of  measurement,  a  student  has  attained  certain  important 
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educational  objectives.  Formerly,  no 
measures  of  such  attainment  existed 
and  the  objectives  themselves  were  not 
clearly  defined.  For  the  first  time  those 
qualities  which  had  been  considered  in¬ 
tangible  and  incapable  of  evaluation  are 
apparently  being  brought  under  the 
measuring  rod.  In  its  pioneering  aspect 
this  work  is  not  unlike  that  of  Binet, 
who  first  succeeded  in  developing  quan¬ 
titative  measures  of  intelligence.  But  it 
is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  these 
new  tests  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  his,  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  as  yet  conclusive  that  they 
measure  the  qualities  which  they  pur¬ 
port  to.  The  only  substantial  evidence 
to  date  resides  in  the  tests  themselves. 
They  were  made  to  measure  these  quali¬ 
ties,  they  sample  situations  involving 
certain  thought  processes;  therefore 
they  must  measure  them.  There  is 
strength  in  this  argument,  and  I  agree 
that  tests  should  have  the  approval  of 
teachers  as  being  sound,  sensible,  and 
apparently  measuring  the  desired  traits. 
However,  this  subjective  judgment  of 
the  validity  of  tests  is  not  enough.  Ob¬ 
jective  tests  are  notoriously  tricky  and, 
in  practice,  frequently  do  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  job  from  what  was  expected. 

One  thing  which  makes  me  wonder 
what  these  tests  actually  measure  is  that 
the  instructions  are  complicated.  The 
techniques  are  very  interesting,  but 
they  are  cumbersome.  Because  of  their 
complexity,  the  directions  are  open  to 
differences  of  interpretation,  which  could 
easily  affect  a  student’s  responses  with¬ 
out  necessarily  reflecting  differences  in 
the  qualities  being  measured. 

Another  source  of  possible  error  is  the 
difficulty  in  interpreting  the  various 
scores  which  each  test  yields.  Scores 
which  may  be  accurately  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  interpreted  by  an  expert  may  not 
be  properly  understood  by  a  teacher 
who  has  had  little  or  no  experience 


with  the  tests.  As  I  understand  it, 
teachers  from  the  participating  schools 
are  brought  for  a  week  to  the  Evalua¬ 
tion  laboratory  for  training  in  how  to 
interpret  scores,  and  even  in  that  length 
of  time  the  staff  does  not  attempt  to 
teach  the  delicate  nuances  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  relationship  of  the 
various  scores  on  the  different  tests. 
For  the  time  being  this  difficulty  of  in¬ 
terpretation  seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious 
drawback.  Eventually,  simpler  methods 
will  have  to  be  devised  or  all  teachers 
will  have  to  take  a  course  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  test  scores. 

One  further  query — does  a  certain 
score  on  a  pencil  and  paper  test  mean 
that  a  student  will  react  in  a  particular 
way  when  faced  with  a  situation  in 
everyday  life?  How  much  is  there  in 
common  between  the  test  situation  and 
a  pupil’s  regular  thought  habits  in  his 
classroom  work,  in  handling  problems 
on  his  home  work,  and  in  making  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  workaday  world?  Until  the 
tests  are  validated  against  what  a  pupil 
does  in  real  life  situations,  when  he  is 
not  on  his  test  behavior,  we  shall  not 
know  the  answer  to  this  question. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  at  this  point 
that  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
informal  checking  of  test  results  against 
teachers’  impressions,  but  there  has 
been  little  which  could  be  considered  as 
rigorous  tests  of  validity. 

L.  E.  Raths,  in  the  March  sixteenth 
issue  of  the  Educational  Research  Bul¬ 
letin,  stated  that  one  of  the  tests  of  the 
validity  of  the  Evaluation  program 
came  when  teachers  asked  the  writer  to 
describe  the  students  on  the  basis  of 
the  test  results.  “The  teachers  were 
amazed,”  he  wrote,  “to  find  their  own 
judgments  which  were  the  result  of 
experiences  with  students  extending  over 
several  years,  in  substantial  agreement 
with  those  of  the  writer  who  knew  the 
students  only  by  their  test  records.”  A 
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delightful  and  satisfying  agreement,  but 
I  am  worried  by  the  memory  of  a  con¬ 
versation  I  had  with  a  stranger  I  met 
on  the  train  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Fresno  several  years  ago.  The  talk 
turned  to  schools,  and  it  happened  that 
the  wife  of  my  acquaintance  was  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  Progressive  school.  She  ap¬ 
parently  carried  a  pretty  heavy  teach¬ 
ing  load.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  she  had  to  write  individual  reports 
on  each  student,  there  was  just  more 
than  she  could  do,  so  her  husband,  who 
was  a  man  of  imagination,  would  write 
up  these  reports  for  her.  She  would 
merely  give  him  an  idea  or  two,  and  he 
would  put  in  all  the  details  and  color. 
“And,”  the  husband  said,  “the  parents 
would  come  to  my  wife  and  tell  her, 
‘You  are  so  understanding;  how  well 
you  know  my  child.’  ”  This  type  of  un¬ 
controlled  validation  seems  to  me  of  no 
real  use.  If  the  teachers  wrote  out  their 
impressions  of  the  students  and  the  test 
interpreter  did  likewise,  there  might  be 
some  merit  in  having  a  third  party 
attempt  to  match  these  descriptions  or 
put  them  in  certain  categories.  The 
tests  could  also  be  checked  against 
anecdotal  records,  the  ratings  of  trained 
observers,  or  the  consensus  judgment  of 
a  student’s  own  classmates.  These  are 
but  a  few  suggestions.  Other  better 
methods  of  external  validation  might 
be  found,  but  the  important  thing  is  to 
find  out  what  the  tests  really  measure. 
Until  a  good  many  more  such  studies 
are  made  the  tests,  so  far  as  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  concerned,  will  have  to  rest  in 
the  category  “interesting  if  true.” 

There  is  another  kind  of  validity 
study  which  should  also  be  made,  and 
it  relates  to  guidance.  Tests  are  most 
useful  when  one  can  say  that  students 
who  have  made  a  certain  score  have 
done  thus  and  so — sixty  per  cent  got 
honor  grades  in  physics,  and  only  five 
per  cent  failed  the  course.  To  tell  a  stu- 
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dent  that  on  the  Application  of  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Science  he  recognized  the  cor¬ 
rect  conclusions,  but  that  he  was  mis¬ 
led  by  a  number  of  false  statements  will 
probably  teach  the  student  to  be  more 
cautious  next  time.  However,  it  will 
not  be  of  much  help  to  him  in  deciding 
what  subjects  to  study  in  school  or 
college. 

I  have  not  as  yet  commented  on  these 
tests  as  evaluation  instruments  for  inter¬ 
school  comparison.  They  seem  to  me  to 
have  great  potential  usefulness  along 
this  line,  but  such  use  of  the  tests  was 
definitely  prohibited  by  the  thirty 
schools  when  the  Evaluation  Study  was 
set  up.  Perhaps,  for  the  time  being, 
until  we  know  more  about  the  tests,  it 
is  safer  not  to  attempt  to  use  them  for 
inter-school  comparison,  but  eventually 
that  may  prove  to  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  tools  which  are  available 
for  educational  surveys. 

One  more  point — sometimes  in  indus¬ 
try  the  by-products  turn  out  to  be  more 
important  than  the  main  product  itself, 
and  so  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  the 
Evaluation  Study.  For  the  tests  have 
been  excellent  in  directing  teachers’ 
thoughts  towards  important  values, 
about  which  they  should  be  concerned. 
They  are  a  good  antidote  to  the  natural 
emphasis  on  the  learning  of  subject 
matter.  They  stimulate  schools  to 
analyze  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and 
force  them  to  work  out  their  philosophy 
of  education  and  define  their  objectives 
clearly.  The  indirect  effect  of  these  tests 
on  educational  policy  may  be  of  even 
greater  significance  than  their  contribu¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  measurement. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Dr.  Tyler  and  his  staff 
for  their  friendly  and  helpful  coopera¬ 
tion,  both  in  sending  me  all  the  material 
that  was  available  and  in  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  them  many 
of  the  points  raised  in  this  paper. 


MUSIC  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS " 

Earl  Enyeart  Harper 
State  University  of  Iowa 


The  primary  task  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  is  to  assist  young  men  and 
women  to  make  broad  preparation  for 
life  in  terms  of  cultural  development, 
personal  enrichment,  and  ennoblement 
of  character.  It  must  likewise  help  the 
youth  lay  a  groundwork  for  later  grad¬ 
uate  and  professional  training,  and  it 
must  afford  some  opportunities  for  the 
immediate  acquirement  of  knowledge 
and  skills  in  certain  fields  of  profes¬ 
sional  or  vocational  endeavor. 

Now,  music  is  listed  in  the  ancient 
category  of  the  liberal  arts.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  American  education  music  has, 
for  many  decades,  been  treated  as  a 
very  highly  specialized  subject. 

Until  a  relatively  few  years  ago  prac¬ 
tically  no  effort  was  made  to  integrate 
the  curriculum  in  music  with  the  liberal- 
arts  curriculum  even  though  both  cur¬ 
ricula  were  offered  on  the  same  college 
campus.  The  school  of  music,  or,  as  it 
was  more  probably  called,  the  conserva¬ 
tory  of  music,  was  practically  a  separate 
institution  standing  alongside  the  college 
of  liberal  arts  on  almost  any  campus 
you  might  name.  Frequently,  registra¬ 
tion  in  the  conservatory  was  inde¬ 
pendent  of  registration  in  the  college. 
Tuition  and  fees  were  different  in 
amounts  and  were  independently  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  college  teachers  were 
paid  a  salary,  theoretically  at  least,  but 
the  instructional  staff  in  the  conserva¬ 
tory  ordinarily  received  compensation 
in  the  form  of  a  precentage  of  the 
“take  at  the  gate.” 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  Commission  of 
Higher  Education,  April  3,  1940. — ^The  Editor. 


The  mantle  of  college  endowments, 
in  many  instances,  was  not  spread  over 
the  conservatory.  Music  must  support 
itself,  pay  its  own  way,  and  often  make 
no  little  contribution  from  its  own 
profits  to  cover  the  normal  deficits  in¬ 
curred  in  operating  the  college. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  beginning 
of  integration  even  in  those  days.  There 
was  one  general  administration  for  both 
the  college  and  the  conservatory.  While 
there  was  a  rather  sharp  division  be¬ 
tween  the  students  of  the  college  and 
those  who  pursued  their  musical  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  conservatory,  nevertheless 
there  was  an  association  between  the 
two  groups.  Occasionally  a  college  boy 
married  a  conservatory  girl.  It  is  not  on 
record  that  conservatory  boys  made  the 
football  team  with  any  regularity,  but 
the  time  came  when  they  did  join  the 
same  literary  society  and,  a  little  later, 
the  same  fraternity  as  the  college  boys. 
A  slight  amount  of  give-and-take  was 
established  with  reference  to  curricular 
subjects.  The  college  generously  ac¬ 
cepted  eight  hours  of  work,  restricted  to 
the  so-called  “theoretical”  courses,  as 
credit  toward  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
The  Conservatory,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  course  leading  toward  its  diploma, 
its  certificate,  or  its  degree,  not  only 
accepted,  but  sometimes  required,  a 
minimum  of  work  in  such  fields  as  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  modern  languages. 

Association  gave  rise  to  a  slowly  but 
surely  developing  sense  of  relationship. 
Members  of  the  conservatory  faculty 
sometimes  sat  in  the  general  faculty 
meeting  of  the  college.  The  president 
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of  the  college  became  somewhat  music¬ 
conscious  when  it  became  necessary  to 
engage  a  new  dean  or  director  of  the 
conservatory.  Students  in  the  college 
were  eager  to  sing  in  the  chorus  or  glee 
club  and  after  a  while  began  to  evi¬ 
dence  interest  in  playing  in  the  college 
orchestra  or  the  college  band  and  a  real 
ability  to  do  so.  Normally  orchestra  and 
band  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  members  of  the  conservatory  faculty. 
Conservatory  students  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  the  higher  reaches  of 
literary,  historical,  and  even  scientific 
study,  and  the  faculties  of  both  colleges 
and  conservatories  began  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  accepting  a  little 
more  of  what  the  other  had  to  offer  in 
connection  with  their  respective  cur¬ 
ricula. 

This  evolution  can  be  traced  along  a 
rather  clear  line  of  development  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  until  today  the 
term  “conservatory”  has  largely  disai> 
peared  from  the  collegiate  vocabulary 
More  and  more  colleges  are  organizing 
their  offerings  in  music  in  a  department 
of  the  college  or  in  a  school  or  college  of 
the  university. 

One  of  the  difficult  hurdles  for  many 
liberal-arts  educators  to  get  over  was 
that  of  recognizing  practical  or  applied 
music  as  worthy  of  credit  toward  the 
regular  or  baccalaureate  degree.  Today 
in  many  colleges  and  universities  the 
student  pursuing  a  course  of  studio 
instruction  and  ensemble  practice  which 
develops  his  ability  to  play  or  sing 
actually  receives  credit  for  this  work 
toward  the  standard  baccalaureate 
degree. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
CONCEPT  OF  EDUCATION 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  throughout 
American  education  with  reference  to 
the  inclusion  and  the  integration  of 


music  as  a  regular  departmental  offer¬ 
ing  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  parallels 
a  change  which  has  been  taking  place 
with  reference  to  the  general  concept 
of  liberal  education. 

This  shift  was  admirably  summarized 
in  a  paper  on  the  subject  “The  Place  of 
Art  in  a  Liberal  Education,”  presented 
by  Professor  Lester  D.  Longman,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Art  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  at  a  conference  on 
art  held  two  years  ago  at  the  Colorado 
College  and  Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  conservative  educator,  who  is  some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  academic,  believes  that 
the  student  must  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said 
in  the  world — he  wishes  to  conserve  the  good 
in  the  past. ...  To  him,  education  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  matter  of  disciplining  the  intd- 
lect. ...  He  dbtinguishes  sharply  between  true 
education  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
professional  training  or  applied  science  or  the 
development  of  skills. . . .  The  conservative 
educator  also  distinguishes  sharply  between 
thinking  and  doing,  and  opposes  the  idea  of 
learning  by  doing,  saying  ‘What  you  learn 
by  doing  b  to  do,’  but  true  education  b  learn¬ 
ing  to  think.  One  can  learn  to  think  only  by 
sticking  close  to  philosophy  and  to  the  first 
principles  of  any  subject,  whether  mathe¬ 
matics,  or  science,  languages,  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  or  hbtory.  Hence,  to  the  conservative, 
the  subject  matter  b  at  the  center  of  edua- 
tion,  not  the  student. 

Dr.  Longman  contrasts  this  attitude 
with  that  of  the  progressive  educator: 

The  progressive  educator  believes  in  a  stu¬ 
dent-centered  plan.  He  b  willing  to  take  the 
student  as  he  finds  him  and  try  to  aid  him 
in  hb  own  self-development,  to  do  the  best 
he  can  for  him  no  matter  in  what  direction 
he  b  impelled  to  go.  Therefore,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  b  not  important,  and  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  specific  standards.  To  educate 
the  student  b  literally  to  ‘lead  him  out,'  u 
the  derivation  of  the  word  implies,  to  help 
him  to  flower  even  though  he  becomes  an 
ugly  flower. . . .  The  best  means  of  effecting 
thb  policy  b  to  give  the  student  creative 
projects  to  tackle,  to  let  him  learn  by  doing. 

Many,  perhaps  most  of  us,  believe 
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that  in  these  two  extremes  we  have  the 
well-known  thesis  and  antithesis  of  the 
Hegelian  formula  and  that  through  syn¬ 
thesis  we  arrive  at  the  only  finally 
tenable  position.  Happily  for  those  of 
us  who  love  the  fine  arts  and  who 
believe  in  their  place  in  the  cultural  en¬ 
richment  of  man  and  in  the  developing 
civilization  of  the  human  race,  all  the 
fine  arts  in  general,  and  music  in  par¬ 
ticular,  fit  perfectly  into  the  middle-of- 
the-road  educational  position. 

Music  has  its  profound  academic 
aspects  —  philosophical,  historical,  and 
analytical.  No  man  can  become  a  musi¬ 
cian  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word 
unless  he  has  delved  thoughtfully  and 
deeply  into  the  history  and  the  theory 
of  the  art,  and  he  will  find  in  this  delv¬ 
ing  ample  opportunity  for  intellectual 
discipline  and  scholarly  growth.  More 
than  this,  he  will  find  so  close  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  history  of  any  fine 
art  and  the  general  history  of  mankind 
that  he  cannot  fully  understand  either 
without  giving  close  attention  to  the 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  fine 
arts,  and  music  certainly  not  less  than 
any  of  them,  offer  a  magnificent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  development  of  technical 
skills  and  for  self-expression  in  creative 
work  or  in  the  re-creative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  other  men. 

The  philosopher  and  the  scholar, 
from  the  most  ancient  times  to  the 
present  hour,  have  found  in  music  an 
ample  field  for  speculation  and  thought; 
the  most  progressive  educator  can  find 
no  more  perfect  application  of  his 
theory  of  learning  by  doing,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  worthier  of  doing,  than 
he  finds  in  the  field  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  would  seem  that  the  art  of  music 
is  a  well-nigh  perfect  subject  for  the 
liberal-arts  curriculum.  But  there  are 
many  other  reasons  why  this  art  should 
be  regarded  with  great  interest  and 
favor  by  the  liberal-arts  educator. 


ECONOMIC  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  MUSIC 

The  economic  significance  of  music 
in  American  life  has  been  greater  than 
most  of  us  have  been  aware.  In  the 
year  1935,  the  latest  year  for  which  I 
have  been  able  to  secure  authoritative 
figures,  the  total  value  of  manufactured 
musical  instruments  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  approximately 
$27,000,000.  At  the  time  of  the  last 
avaUable  census  there  were  employed 
in  the  field  of  music  in  the  United  States 
165,128  professional  musicians  and 
teachers  of  music,  6,823  piano-  and 
organ-tuners,  and  9,841  workmen  in 
piano  and  organ  factories.  Now  this 
total  of  181,792  persons  employed  in 
the  field  of  music  alone  comp>ares,  in 
the  same  census,  with  160,605  lawyers, 
153,803  physicians,  148,848  clergymen, 
and  71,055  dentists.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  numbers  cited  by  no  means 
include  all  those  persons  who  make 
their  living  in  some  phase  of  musical 
work  or  in  some  closely  related  field 
of  endeavor. 

Through  an  investigation  made  by 
the  College  of  Commerce  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  within  the  last  year, 
I  have  received  information  that  2.26 
per  cent  of  all  the  persons  gainfully 
employed  in  the  United  States  today 
are  engaged  in  one  of  four  fine  arts: 
music,  drama,  architecture,  and  the 
graphic  and  plastic  arts.  The  great 
majority  of  these  are  employed  in  the 
field  of  music. 

MUSIC  AND  CITIZENSHIP 

Another  reason  why  the  college  presi¬ 
dent,  the  dean,  or  any  other  liberal- 
arts  administrator  should  be  interested 
in  the  art  of  music  is  its  meaning  in 
the  development  of  citizenship. 

Leisure  time  is  swiftly  increasing. 
Now  leisure  time  can  be  utilized  for 
cultural  enrichment,  but  it  can  likewise 
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become  the  cause  of  a  new  crime  wave. 
All  depends  uptm  the  use  to  which 
leisure  is  put.  One  of  the  best  uses 
which  can  be  made  of  leisure  time  is  to 
engage  in  creative,  technical,  or  self- 
expressive  activity  in  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

One  of  my  esteemed  colleagues.  Dr. 
Philip  Greeley  Clapp,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  in  an  address  on  the 
subject  “Frills  and  Fundamentals,” 
which  was  given  before  the  Utah  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  1934,  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  statement  which  with  his  permis¬ 
sion  I  quote: 

Persons  who  enjoy  music  derive  from  it 
such  great  happiness  and  credit  it  with  so 
large  a  part  in  the  development  of  all  that 
is  best  within  them  as  to  wish  that  good 
musical  training  should  be  available  to  all 
who  desire  it.  Even  those  who  regard  music 
solely  as  an  amusement  consider  it  a  more 
desirable  amusement  than  many  which  are 
generally  available. . . .  Music  is  at  least  not 
an  injurious  pastime  and  may  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial.  Even  an  unmusical  parent  would  proba¬ 
bly  prefer  that  his  children  spend  some  of 
their  spare  time  participating  in  an  orchestra, 
chorus,  band,  or  chamber-music  group,  than 
in  those  forms  of  amusement  which  have 
given  the  rising  generation  a  bad  name.  Mu¬ 
sical  parents  and  educators  believe  that  music 
compares  favorably  with  good  reading  for 
arousing  aspiration,  and  with  any  form  of 
craftsmanship  for  developing  skill. . . . 

Furthermore,  certain  forms  of  musical 
activity  afford  excellent  training  for  social 
usefulness.  Consider  the  qualities  which  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  well-organized  orchestra, 
chorus,  or  band  develops.  The  individual 
member  must  cultivate  a  high  type  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  cooperation.  He  must  be  punctual 
and  faithful;  he  must  be  alert;  he  must  re¬ 
spect  authority;  and  yet  he  must  not  sup¬ 
press  his  individuality,  but  rather  develop  it 
within  the  legitimate  scope  of  a  rational  con¬ 
certed  plan.  He  must  strive  for  accuracy; 
but,  if  he  falls  short  of  perfection,  he  will 
be  so  corrected  as  to  aid  his  improvement. 
He  must  adapt  himself  to  the  initiative  of  a 
leader  without  losing  his  own  initiative.  He 
must  be  courteous  and  develop  enthusiasm; 
but  hb  enthusiasm  must  not  degenerate  into 


gush  or  preoccupation  with  fads,  and  if  he  is 
sulky  or  selfish,  he  will  become  very  unpopu¬ 
lar.  His  pride  must  be  in  hb  organization 
rather  than  in  hb  individual  prowess;  if  he 
b  exceptionally  proficient,  he  may  legitimately 
be  proud  of  the  fact,  but  vain  glory  will 
not  help  him  to  meet  the  special  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  first  chair.  In  a  word,  the  very 
qualities  which  he  must  cultivate  to  improve 
hb  skill  abo  develop  in  him  some  of  the 
fundamental  qualities  of  good  citizenship. 

A  PRACTICAL  CURRICULAR  PROGRAM 

If,  for  all  or  any  of  the  reasons 
which  I  have  assigned,  or  if  for  other 
reasons  which  I  have  not  mentioned, 
the  liberal-arts  administrator  agrees 
that  music  should  be  taught  on  the 
college  campus  in  a  department  or  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  college  and  that  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  musical  education  should  be 
integrated  with  the  general  curriculum 
in  liberal  arts,  questions  concerning 
practical  procedure  will  arise.  Briefly, 
and  in  a  somewhat  general  fashion,  I 
wish  to  anticipate  some  of  those  ques¬ 
tions  and  undertake  to  reply  to  them. 

Having  served  as  president  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts  in  which  there  was 
no  music  department  at  all  and  where 
such  a  department  was  literally  built 
from  the  ground  up,  having  gained 
additional  experience  as  president  of 
another  college  where  a  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  conservatory  held  its  place  on 
the  campus,  and  speaking  now  from 
the  vantage  point  of  an  administrative 
post  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  of  a 
state  university  where,  both  in  the 
undergraduate  and  the  graduate  col¬ 
leges,  curricular  offerings  are  made  in 
accordance  with  what  seems  to  be  sound 
educational  procedure,  I  think  I  can  say 
some  things  emphatically — though  I 
hope  not  at  all  dogmatically — concern¬ 
ing  course  offerings,  credits,  degrees, 
finance,  and  administration  which  may 
stimulate  further  discussion. 

The  minimum  offering  in  music  in  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  should  be  a  com- 
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plete  major  in  music,  involving  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  total  credit 
hours  required  for  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  that  is,  approximately  forty 
hours,  including  first-year  courses.  The 
^  forty  hours  of  offering  in  music  should 
t  be  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
L  tween  academic  and  practical  courses  in 
J  music.  When  such  a  major  offering  is 

T  provided,  the  serious  student  of  music 

can  gain  the  minimum  education  re¬ 
quired  as  a  foundation  for  further  grad¬ 
uate  and  professional  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  rich  offering  is  made  to 
those  students  who  desire  to  exercise 
.  their  elective  prerogatives  in  this  field. 

I  cannot  rest  content  with  this  state- 
I  ment  of  a  minimum.  If  the  college  finds 
on  its  campus  a  student  of  unusual 

S  talent,  bent  upon  making  music  his 
profession,  then  I  believe  the  regular 
curriculum  should  be  flexibly  adapted 
^  to  his  needs  or  that  a  special  curriculum 
should  be  provided  for  him.  If  each  of 
these  procedures  is  inconsistent  with  the 
1  adopted  objectives  and  fixed  standards 
of  the  institution  involved,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  should,  in  all  honesty,  advise 
the  student  to  seek  his  training  else- 
f  where.  For  the  youth  who  plans  to 
make  music  a  profession  as  artist  or 
L  virtuoso  must  concentrate  upon  that 

I  objective  long  before  the  time  of  grad¬ 

uation  from  college. 

The  special  curriculum  which  I  have 
in  mind  would  permit  the  student  to 
pursue  approximately  one-half  of  his 
work  in  the  field  of  his  chosen  subject 
of  music.  Here  again  approximately 
one-half  of  the  total  credits  in  music 
should  be  given  for  academic  or  theo- 
i  retical  work  and  the  same  amount  for 
applied  or  practical  courses. 

1  THE  MUSIC  FACULTY  IN 

I  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  head  of  the  department  of  music 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  should  be 


a  liberally  educated  musician  who  has 
proved  himself  capable  of  such  a  scho¬ 
larly  approach  to  the  problems  of  life 
and  learning  as  will  make  him  feel 
thoroughly  at  home  among  the  his¬ 
torians,  philosophers,  mathematicians, 
scientists,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
academic  house.  In  increasing  numbers, 
candidates  for  such  posts  will  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  training  in  institutions 
where  they  have  been  permitted  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  advanced  study  of  their  art, 
particularly  in  its  practical  aspects,  and 
to  earn  the  highest  degree,  namely,  the 
doctorate  in  philosophy.  They  will  like¬ 
wise  have  been  permitted  to  submit 
creative  work  in  fid  ailment,  or  at  least 
partial  fulfillment,  of  the  thesis  require¬ 
ments  for  the  doctorate. 

The  head  of  the  department  of  music 
will,  in  all  but  very  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  be  a  thoroughly  competent 
public  performer  as  instrumentalist  or 
singer.  In  the  majority  of  instances  he 
will  probably  be  an  experienced  and 
capable  conductor  of  orchestral  and 
choral  ensembles.  It  will  be  helpful  if 
he  is  a  composer  of  ability. 

Generally  speaking,  those  who  fill 
the  subordinate  posts  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  music  will  have  training  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  particularly  if  they  are  to  teach 
the  academic  aspects  of  music.  How¬ 
ever,  the  college  administration  will  be 
wise  and  flexible  in  the  engagement  of 
teachers  of  instruments  and  voice,  and 
will  place  the  emphasis  upon  the  actual 
ability  to  set  a  high  artistic  standard  of 
performance  and  upon  the  pedagogical 
ability  to  guide  and  stimulate  students 
to  similar  standards  of  performance.  If 
such  teachers  are  available,  the  college 
administration  will  not  be  too  greatly 
concerned  about  traditional  formal  de¬ 
grees,  though  in  no  instance  will  the 
administration  be  indifferent  to  personal 
and  intellectual  qualities.  As  time  passes 
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and  music  becomes  more  and  more 
established  in  the  undergraduate  life 
and  work  of  the  liberal-arts  colleges 
and  in  the  graduate  schools  of  our  uni¬ 
versities,  there  will  be  an  increasing 
supply  of  genuinely  competent  artist- 
teachers,  qualified  for  the  degrees  which 
we  have  learned  to  respect  and  demand 
in  organizing  faculties  to  teach  the 
liberal  arts. 

FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  MUSIC  IN 
LIBERAL  EDUCATION 

The  financial  problems  of  musical 
education,  both  for  the  institution  and 
the  student,  have  been  brought  under 
careful  scrutiny  in  recent  years.  The 
best  thought  and  practice  indicate  that 
the  student  who  registers  for  major  aj>- 
plication  to  the  study  of  music  will 
find  that  he  is  charged  an  over-all  tui¬ 
tion  fee  which  is  the  same  as  that  paid 
by  his  fellow-students  in  other  fields. 
Certainly  this  situation  will  apply  to  all 
his  work  which  may  be  carried  forward 
on  the  basis  of  class  organization,  such 
as  the  academic  aspects  of  music,  and 
to  participation  in  various  musical  en¬ 
sembles.  For  some  time  to  come,  in 
most  colleges  and  universities,  special 
tuitron  fees  will  necessarily  be  charged 
for  private  studio  instruction.  But  since 
this  instruction  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  musical  education,  I  believe  that  the 
tuition  fee  will  eventually  be  much 
lower  than  is  usual  today. 

The  liberal-arts  faculty  member  who 
gives  instruction  in  the  field  of  music 
will  be  engaged  and  remunerated  in  the 
same  way  as  is  his  colleague  who  gives 
instruction  in  chemistry,  history,  or 
mathematics;  that  is,  he  will  be  given  a 
rank  of  professor,  associate  or  assistant 
professor,  or  instructor;  he  will  receive 
a  regular  salary;  and  he  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  the  matters  of  teaching  sched¬ 
ule  and  student  load. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  it  right  and 


wise  that  all  the  faculty  members  who 
may  not  have  responsibility  for  con¬ 
ducting  musical  ensembles,  orchestras, 
choruses,  and  chamber-music  organiza¬ 
tions  should  participate  in  such  en¬ 
sembles.  The  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  particularly  in  the  development 
of  a  college  or  university  symphony 
orchestra,  will  make  possible  standards 
of  performance  and  a  quality  of  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  students  which  have  hardly 
been  dreamed  of  heretofore. 

SPECIAL  EMPHASIS  UPON  HISTORY 
AND  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

One  of  the  fundamental  courses  of 
study  for  the  student  who  desires  to 
major  in  music,  and  the  most  signally 
valuable,  helpful,  and  interesting  course 
for  the  student  who  wishes  to  elect  at 
least  a  modicum  of  musical  training  in 
connection  with  his  general  education, 
is  the  course  long  known  as  “History 
and  Appreciation  of  Music.”  To  this 
course,  therefore,  should  be  given  the 
most  careful  attention,  and  upon  it 
should  be  lavished  the  greatest  skill  of 
those  interested  in  teaching  music  in 
the  college  or  university. 

Altogether  too  much  of  the  teaching 
in  this  course  has  taken  the  form  of 
biographical  notes  about  musicians.  The 
personal  environment  in  which  musi¬ 
cians  lived,  their  love  affairs,  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  they  have  surmounted  in 
achieving  eminence,  the  relationships 
which  they  have  established  with  their 
fellow-men  —  these  are  interesting  and 
worth  while  from  a  biographical  point 
of  view.  But  a  history  of  musicians  is 
not  a  history  of  music,  and  knowledge 
of  the  lives  of  musicians  cannot  be 
guaranteed  to  produce  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  music  that  they 
created. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  musical 
genius  may  be  an  altogether  less 
worthy,  interesting,  or  important  person 
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at  other  times  and  in  other  ways  than 
he  is  as  a  musician.  Mr.  P.  T.  Forsythe 
has  said:  “There  is  one  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  which  art  has  in  common  with  the 
most  spiritual  religion.  The  content  of 
art,  being  in  the  nature  of  inspiration, 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  direct  and 
conscious  horizon  of  the  artist.  It  is  of 
no  private  interpretation  —  even  when 
the  artist  himself  expounds.” 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  in  The  Spirit  oj  Music, 
made  an  interesting  statement  relative 
to  the  matter  under  consideration: 

Without  the  inward  witness  to  beauty  and 
the  personal  appropriation  of  the  composer’s 
message,  historical  and  scientific  facts  are 
worthless.  They  are  worthless  because  by 
themselves  alone  they  do  not  stimulate  life. 
The  teacher’s  business,  I  think  we  must  all 
agree,  is  to  help  prepare  the  eager,  joyous, 
personal  acceptance  of  music  as  a  living  real¬ 
ity.  Through  tones,  arranged  according  to 
some  principle  of  order,  the  soul  of  the  com¬ 
poser  speaks  to  the  soul  of  the  hearer. 

Perhaps  it  is  enough  for  the  adminis¬ 
trator  to  challenge  the  music  educator 
to  set  his  house  in  order  with  reference 
to  so  important  a  matter  as  stimulating 
genuine  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  art  to  which  he  has  given  his 
life,  but  I  think  one  or  two  practical 
suggestions  might  be  in  order,  even  from 
a  liberal-arts  administrator. 

What  is  needed  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  guidance  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  real  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  music  is  an  abundance 
of  opportunities  to  hear  great  music 
well  performed,  accompanied  by  wise 
and  tactful  educational  guidance.  The 
wise  and  tactful  educational  guide 
realizes  that  music,  given  a  fair  chance, 
will  speak  for  itself,  vindicate  its  place 
and  power  in  the  history  of  man,  and 
win  to  itself  the  near-religious  devotion 
of  friends  and  patrons. 

The  course  in  history  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  should  feature  a  series  of  concerts 


and  recitals,  with  only  those  introduc¬ 
tory,  explanatory,  and  critical  com¬ 
ments  which  serve  to  guide  the  students 
in  their  growing  and  developing  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  going  on.  The  music 
must  be  presented  inspiringly  and  in 
full.  Not  morsels  and  tidbits,  but  full 
musical  menus  are  required.  If  a  sonata 
is  played,  it  will  be  played  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.  The  same  principle  will  apply  to 
the  presentation  of  concertos  even 
though  in  a  class  presentation  the  piano 
must  be  substituted  for  the  orchestra. 
If  a  song  cycle  is  to  be  introduced,  the 
entire  series  of  songs,  even  though  there 
be  a  dozen  or  sixteen,  will  be  sung  in 
their  proper  relation  to  one  another  by 
a  singer  who  is  competent  to  realize  and 
express  the  message  of  the  composer. 
Small  string  and  brass  ensembles  can 
be  brought  before  the  music-apprecia¬ 
tion  class.  Vocal  groupings,  too,  may 
be  utilized.  Recourse  can  always  be  had 
to  the  ubiquitous  phonograph,  in  its 
greatly  improved  modem  version,  if  an 
abundance  of  recordings  is  at  hand. 
Members  of  the  college  musical  faculty, 
visitors  from  other  college  faculties, 
and,  not  impossibly,  professional  artists 
will  have  their  part  in  presenting  the 
music  of  this  course. 

Such  an  enterprise  as  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges  has  promoted  of 
recent  years,  which  has  made  it  possible 
for  even  the  smallest  college  to  bring 
to  its  campus  for  a  visit  of  two  or  three 
days  an  artist  or  an  organization  of 
wide  note  and  great  ability,  will  fit  into 
the  development  of  such  a  course  as  I 
have  in  mind. 

However  it  is  worked  out,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  is  that  people  will  de¬ 
velop  a  real  appreciation  of  music  and 
its  message  for  men  if  they  are  given 
continuous  and  consistent  experience  in 
hearing  good  music  presented  by  com- 
Ijetent  musicians. 

The  relation  of  an  artist-concert 
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course  to  this  enterprise  is  apparent. 
The  artists  for  such  a  course  should  be 
engaged  with  the  advice  of  the  special¬ 
ists  in  music  on  the  campus.  The  pro¬ 
grams  which  even  the  greatest  artists 
propose  will  bear  careful  inspection. 
Courteous  requests  for  program  changes 
may  be  made  occasionally  in  order  to 
relate  vitally  the  offering  of  the  artist 
to  the  curricular  work  of  the  college. 
With  sufficient  advance  notice  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  artist  may  become  part  of 
the  curriculum  itself. 

Everything  having  to  do  with  the 
presentation  of  the  artist-concert  series, 
the  environment  in  which  the  concerts 
are  presented,  the  critiques  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  college  paper,  the  post¬ 
mortem  discussions  of  the  artist  and  the 
recital,  the  critical  comments  which  the 
faculty  members  may  make  in  review¬ 
ing  the  concert  before  the  students,  and 
perhaps  even  the  written  reports  which 
may  be  required  of  the  students  as  part 
of  their  assigned  work  —  all  of  these 
have  vital  educational  importance. 

I  believe  that  one  other  principle 
should  be  carefully  considered,  namely, 
that  no  person  will  learn  to  understand 
and  appreciate  music  fully  unless  he  is 
actually  led  into  making  music  of  some 
kind  himself.  He  may  only  particip>ate 
in  a  lowly  community  sing.  Probably  he 
can  sing  in  the  university  chorus.  Per¬ 
haps  he  is  competent  to  play  in  the 
college  band  or  orchestra.  Better  yet, 
he  may  study  an  instrument  or  voice 
in  a  studio  and  participate  in  student 
recitals.  No  matter  what  the  method 
employed,  in  every  possible  instance 
the  student  should  be  encouraged  ac¬ 
tually  to  participate  in  playing  or  sing¬ 
ing  music  worthy  of  such  performance. 

Having  suggested  certain  reasons  why 
the  administrator  of  liberal  education 
should  be  interested  in  musical  educa¬ 
tion,  and  having  pointed  out  certain 
principles  and  procedures  which  I  be¬ 


lieve  should  be  regarded  and  respected 
in  administering  such  education,  I 
should  like  to  close  with  a  personal 
testimony  concerning  the  service  which 
the  fine  arts,  music  among  them,  per¬ 
form  in  the  lives  of  men. 

Not  as  a  literalist,  but  as  one  who 
looks  beneath  the  letter  for  the  spirit 
of  a  statement,  I  respond  sympathet¬ 
ically  to  Sheldon  Cheney  when,  in  his 
Primer  of  Modern  Art,  he  says: 

Art  strikes  straight  to  some  separate  aes¬ 
thetic  inner  being,  something  as  close  to  the 
spirit  of  man  as  it  is  possible  to  penetrate.... 
To  me,  this  seems  as  fundamental  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  spirit,  to  disembodied  spirit¬ 
uality,  as  those  other  two  unexplainable  high¬ 
roads,  love  and  religious  experience.  I  will 
not  venture  here  any  speculation  as  to  how 
close  together  or  how  distinct  these  three 
phenomena  may  be;  I  feel,  however,  that  no 
man  has  lived  his  sipiritual  life  to  the  full  if 
he  has  not  experienced  widely  of  all  three. 
Aesthetic  emotion,  arising  from  something 
which  an  artist  has  endowed  with  form, 
whether  music,  architecture,  or  painting,  is  of 
that  order,  moves  mankind  thus  funda¬ 
mentally. 

When  young  people  have  been  guided 
and  inspired  in  the  development  of 
those  normal  endowments  which  make 
men  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  fine 
arts  and  to  beauty  in  every  form,  then 
they  have  been  prepared  and  spiritually 
fortified  not  only  to  enjoy  life  but  to 
stand  with  a  sense  of  peace,  of  poise, 
of  power  when  disturbances,  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  depression  beset  them,  when 
the  facts  of  life  seem  too  hard  to  bear, 
too  bitter  to  accept.  Call  it  escape  if 
you  will;  moral  reinforcement  comes 
that  way  nevertheless. 

Mozart  lived  a  life  of  poverty,  even 
in  the  days  when  he  was  feted  at  the 
court  of  Vienna.  He  said  once:  “Things 
have  got  nearly  beyond  bearing.  I’ll 
now  retire  into  my  own  soul  for  a  while 
and  make  some  nice  music  for  a 
comfort.” 

Today  we  live  in  a  world  in  turmoil. 
Perhaps  the  cultural  achievements  of 
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man  have  never  been  in  greater  jeop¬ 
ardy  since  the  Dark  Ages  descended 
upon  Europe  than  they  are  today. 

All  of  us  together  must  struggle  along 
with  the  problems,  difficulties,  perplexi¬ 
ties,  doubts,  and  fears  which  are  our 
daily  portion  in  the  life  of  the  world. 
And  while  faith  waxes  strong  in  many, 
if  not  in  most,  of  us  that  righteousness 
will  prevail,  that  the  institutions  of 
liberty  and  justice  will  be  vindicated, 
yet  we  cry  out  again  and  again  in  vexa¬ 
tion  of  spirit  and  almost  in  despond¬ 
ency,  “How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?” 
Perhaps  peace  will  not  come  again  in 
our  time.  Perhaps  even  in  America  we 
are  driving  straight  toward  Armaged¬ 
don.  So  delicate  is  the  balance  of  peace 
and  war  that  the  scales  may  be  tipped 
one  way  or  the  other  by  mere  accidents 
in  the  actions  and  accents  in  the 
speeches  of  men.  Even  today,  however, 
we  can  take  courage  and  find  inspira¬ 
tion  by  turning  from  time  to  time  to 
the  fine  arts. 

Perhaps  a  service  may  be  rendered 
through  the  ministry  of  the  arts  which 
will  powerfully  affect  man  in  his  social 
relationship  and  in  his  consequent 
political  thought  and  action.  Whatever 
may  happen,  the  best  and  the  noblest 
things  in  life  find  their  expression  in 
the  fine  arts.  Instead  of  withdrawing 
ourselves  from  cultural  pursuits  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stress,  strain,  and  danger 
of  the  days  in  which  we  live,  we  should 
give  ourselves  to  those  pursuits  more 
avidly  than  ever  before.  The  mission  of 
art  is  abiding  and  eternal.  The  endur¬ 
ing  verities  of  human  life  and  thought 
are  bound  up  with  song,  symphony,  pic¬ 
ture,  story,  and  cathedral. 

Those  of  us  who  have  sat  spellbound 
through  the  great  operas,  symphonies, 
recitals,  pageants,  and  dramas  of  the 
Salzburg  Festival  know  that  for  two 
decades  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  of 
fine  arts  irt  the  history  of  man  has 
been  presented  there  each  year.  It  is 
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tragic  to  think  that  even  the  Salzburg 
Festival  has  entered  into  a  period  of 
corruption  and  disintegration.  But  if 
what  was  done  at  Salzburg  can  no 
longer  be  done  there,  it  will  be  done 
somewhere  else.  If  the  fine  arts  are 
driven  out  or  forgotten  for  a  while  in 
the  ancient  centers  where  they  have 
reigned  supreme,  there  will  be  other 
places  where  men  will  receive  them  to 
their  hearts. 

In  founding  the  Salzburg  Festival  in 
1916,  in  one  of  the  worst  periods  of 
war,  suffering,  and  devastation  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  those  who  took 
part  in  that  development,  pledging 
themselves  to  keep  immortal  values 
alive,  issued  the  following  proclama¬ 
tion: 

Mists  surround  the  world,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  the  cruelest  of  wars.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  next  hour  is  going  to  bring. 
All  the  same,  we  dare  to  express  the  thought 
of  a  Salzburg  Festival  dedicated  to  peace,  art, 
and  joy.  We  call  upon  those  who  believe  in 
the  might  of  art,  upon  those  who  believe  the 
works  and  values  of  art,  to  be  the  only  stable 
things  in  the  eternal  changes  of  time,  to  join 
us  and  to  help  us  establish  a  refuge  in  the 
name  of  Mozart,  where  art  lovers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  may  unite  in  festive  delight  once  the 
dark  clouds  of  this  world  catastrophe  have 
passed. 

As  administrators  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  we  deal  with  all  the  fine  arts,  and 
with  music  more  practically  and  more 
particularly  than  with  any  of  the  others, 
in  terms  of  sound  educational  values, 
curricular  offerings,  and  pedagogical 
principles.  Above  and  beyond  all  else, 
we  should  realize  that  every  life  which 
has  been  led  into  an  understanding  of 
the  art  of  music  and  in  which  there  has 
developed  an  appreciative  response  to 
the  messages  which  flow  from  the  com¬ 
posers  of  music  through  the  interpreters 
into  the  life  of  man,  has  been  intel¬ 
lectually  broadened  and  deepened, 
recreationally  blest,  and  spiritually  up¬ 
lifted,  strengthened,  and  inspired. 


CURRICULAR  TRENDS " 

I.  INTERPRETATIONS  AND  IMPLICATIONS  OF  EIGHT  RECENT  STUDIES 
J.  A.  Clemxnt,  University  of  Illinois 


Since  1930  a  series  of  studies  covering 
different  aspects  of  curriculum  trends 
has  been  conducted  by  our  Commis¬ 
sion.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the 
N.C.A.  in  Chicago  last  year,  it  was 
suggested  that,  for  this  year,  some  sort 
of  epitomized  statement  be  made  of 
these. 

It  did  not  seem  advisable  to  give  a 
mere  factual  resume  of  all  of  these 
studies  but  it  did  appear  to  be  perti¬ 
nent  to  give  some  interpretations,  as 
well  as  some  implications,  concerning 
the  findings.  The  present  discussion, 
therefore,  concerns  itself  with  eight  such 
investigations.* 

The  two- fold  aim  of  this  presenta¬ 
tion. — The  first  major  concern  of  this 
presentation  is  to  offer,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  brief  explanations  and  inter- 

1  Three  papers  read  before  Uie  Commission  on 
Curricula,  on  April  4,  1940. — The  Editos. 

2  The  eight  studies,  all  prepared  by  the  writer 
and  published  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  Quarterly,  are:  “An  Analytical  Study  of 
Courses  of  Study  of  N.CA.  Schools,”  VIII 
(April,  1934),  473-90; 

“Qualitative  Analysis  of  Curriculum  Materials 
Found  in  300  Courses  of  Study,”  IX  (January, 
193s).  294-307; 

(with  A.  W.  Clevenger)  “A  Critical  Study  of 
Curriculum  Offerings,”  X  (October,  i93S)> 
207-18; 

“A  Study  of  Post-Graduates  Enrolled  in  the 
North  Central  Association  Schools  of  Illinois  and 
Kansas  during  I934-3S.”  X  (April,  1936).  448- 

6t; 

“Problems  Pertaining  to  the  Post-Graduate 
Curriculum  in  927  N.C.A.  Schools,”  XI  (October, 
1936).  227-47; 

“Ninth  Grade  Subjects  and  Activities  in 
N.C.A.  Schools,”  XIII  (April,  1939),  447-62; 

“Number  and  Nature  of  Curricula  and  Courses 
of  Study  in  323  North  Central  Secondary 
Schools,”  XII  (January,  1938),  333-45;  and 

“Purposes  and  Practices  of  Student  Activi¬ 
ties,”  XrV  (January,  1940),  280-88. 


pretations  of  some  of  the  data  collected 
for  these  studies.  Some  of  the  original 
facts,  beliefs,  and  principles  have 
already  been  organized  and  published 
in  tabular  form  in  the  Quarterly.  Some 
of  the  information  represented  the  think¬ 
ing,  the  planning,  and  the  attitudes  of 
practitioners  in  the  area  of  secondary 
education.  There  is,  however,  little,  if 
any,  justification  for  merely  amassing 
such  educational  data  unaccompanied 
by  clear-cut  interpretations  and  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  same.  A  desirable  pro¬ 
cedure  would  appear  to  consist  of  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  working  curricular 
theory  in  secondary  education,  as  well 
as  to  make  an  effort  simultaneously  to 
establish  an  enlightened  curricular 
practice. 

A  second  major  aim  of  this  discussion 
is  to  point  out  some  of  the  significant 
implications  of  the  cumulus  of  facts  and 
likewise  of  the  large  body  of  assembled 
beliefs  and  expressions  given  by  both 
secondary  school  theorists  and  practi¬ 
tioners  throughout  twenty  of  the  North 
Central  states.  The  possible  number  of 
implications  which  could  be  given,  based 
upon  such  a  body  of  data,  obviously 
is  large.  Consequently  many  of  the  less 
fundamental  implications  will,  perforce, 
need  to  be  deleted  from  this  presen¬ 
tation. 

Perhaps  the  use  of  an  analogy  may 
assist  in  clarifjdng  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  at  this  juncture.  For  example,  some 
persons  have  taken  the  position  that 
controversial  problems  should  never  be 
discussed  by  pupils  or  teachers  within 
the  precincts  of  the  secondary  school. 
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partly  because  pupils  are  too  immature 
and  partly  because  teachers  are  incom¬ 
petently  trained.  The  proponents  of  this 
point  of  view  insist  that  pupils  should 
“store  up”  their  knowledge  for  future 
use.  To  such  a  doctrine  as  this  our 
earlier  educational  psychologists  gave  a 
significant  name,  whatever  one  may 
choose  to  label  it  now. 

Contrariwise,  other  persons  represent 
the  point  of  view  that  maturing  pupils 
should  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of 
controversial  issues,  since  their  minds 
develop  gradually  throughout  adole¬ 
scence  and  pre-adolescence,  and  do  not 
^ring  up  fully  developed  at  any  one 
stage  or  another.  Furthermore,  they 
contend  that  broad-minded  teachers  can 
give  intelligent  direction  in  such  dis¬ 
cussions  and  that  practice  under  their 
guidance  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
enabling  pupils  later  to  face  squarely 
both  the  controversial  and  non-contro- 
versial  problems  of  everyday  life.  This 
second  type  of  proponent  does  not  en¬ 
courage  individuals  to  store  up  a  reser¬ 
voir  of  knowledge  to  the  bulging-out 
point,  with  the  hope  that  some  day  it 
may  function. 

The  moral  of  the  above  analogy  is 
perhaps  obvious  without  further  state¬ 
ment.  It  would  appear,  at  any  rate,  that 
in  some  respects  the  analogy  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is  futile 
to  contend  that  one  may  solve  con¬ 
troversial  curricular  problems  without 
having  at  hand  a  large  body  of  facts  to 
accompany  and  supplement  whatever 
curricular  theory  one  may  chance  to 
hold.  It  is  perhaps  equally  non-de- 
fensible  to  contend  that  we  must  wait 
until  absolutely  all  of  the  factual  evi¬ 
dence  is  in  before  an  attempt  is  made 
to  have  the  most  significant  curricular 
information  function  in  any  way.  It  is 
foolhardy  to  maintain  that  a  descriph 
tion  of  the  best  school  practices  has  no 
bearing  whatsoever  upon  our  attempted 


solution  of  curricular  problems.  It  is 
also  unjustifiable  to  assume  that  one, 
and  only  one,  possible  solution  exists  for 
the  respective  curricular  problems.  It  is 
even  more  non-defensible  to  assume 
that  either  the  curricular  theory  expert 
or  the  curricular  practitioner  alone  has 
a  corner  on  the  market  in  attempted 
solutions. 

Sometimes  a  clear  descriptive  state¬ 
ment  of  the  most  desirable  and  most 
successful  practices  may  represent  an 
all-important  beginning  procedure.  Al 
other  times,  a  clear  statement  of  cur¬ 
ricular  theory,  including  policies,  plans 
and  beliefs,  may  represent  a  significant 
beginning  procedure.  The  chief  desid¬ 
eratum  is  that  these  two  procedures 
meet  somewhere  and  supplement  one 
another  at  some  time  in  the  total  set-up. 
In  the  end  our  chief  interest  should 
lie  in  the  reciprocal  relationship  which 
actually  exists  in  practice  and  in  cur¬ 
ricular  theory,  and  not  in  one  of  these 
features  alone.  In  short,  attempted 
solutions  of  controversial  curricular 
problems  unaccompanied  by  reliable 
statements  of  facts  will  always  be 
empty;  and  attempted  solutions  unac¬ 
companied  by  cognizance  of  the  best 
theory  available  will  always  represent 
waste  energy  and  an  unenduring  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  to  build. 

Limitations  and  virtues  accompany¬ 
ing  the  studies  herein  involved. — Cer¬ 
tain  limitations  always  accompany 
studies  which  are  factual  or  statistical 
in  nature.  This  was  true  in  the  instance 
of  the  eight  investigations  herein  in¬ 
volved:  (i)  Handicaps  connected  with 
the  use  of  long-range  methods  such  as 
that  of  the  questionnaire;  (2)  non¬ 
authenticity  or  incompleteness  of  in¬ 
formation  procured;  (3)  insufficient 
evidence  on  which  to  base  wide  gen¬ 
eralizations;  (4)  overemphasis  on 
subject-minded  curricula  versus  child- 
centered  experience;  (5)  and  finally  the 
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use  of  no  criteria  other  than  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  objectives.  These  were 
some  of  the  definite  limitations  en¬ 
countered. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  virtues 
are  also  manifest  in  such  studies  as 
these  and  they,  in  part,  make  amends 
for  some  of  the  acknowledged  handi¬ 
caps.  The  following,  for  example,  are 
characteristic  of  merits:  (i)  Certain 
desirable  and  available  information 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  objective 
treatment;  (2)  the  extensive  amount 
of  data  that  can  be  gathered;  (3)  other 
significant  items,  while  largely  sub¬ 
jective  in  nature,  representative  of  the 
thinking  or  beliefs  or  policies  and  the 
attitudes  of  numerous  individuals  who 
were  actually  working  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  “gridiron”  most  of  the  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year. 

A  comparison  of  curricular  aims  re¬ 
ported  in  two  studies. — In  a  study  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  a  tendency  to  announce  aims  in 
conjunction  with  courses  of  study,  pub¬ 
lished  either  In  typewritten,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  or  printed  form.^ 

Numerous  curricular  aims,  both  gen¬ 
eral  and  specific  in  nature,  were  re¬ 
ported  by  re-spondents  in  terms  some¬ 
times  of  subject  groups,  sometimes  of 
subjects,  and  sometimes  of  unit  teach¬ 
ing  divisions.  Many  of  these  were  stated 
in  non-traditional  form.  Many  which 
were  listed  under  the  respective  sub¬ 
jects  are  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion,  as  for  example:  under  commercial 
law,  “to  help  pupils  appreciate  legal 
principles”;  or  in  commercial  geography, 
“to  enable  pupils  to  interpret  the  in¬ 
dustrial,  social,  and  economic  contacts 
of  one’s  environment”;  or  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  “to  stimulate  one’s  in¬ 
terest  in  a  wider  range  of  comp>osition 

1  “Analytical  Study  of  Courses  of  Study  of 
North  Central  Secondary  Schools,”  op.  cit.,  pp. 

475-85. 


topics”;  or  in  French,  “to  read  with 
understanding  without  translating  into 
English”;  or  in  history,  “to  develop  an  I 
attitude  of  open-mindedness  free  from  | 
narrow  prejudices”;  or  in  science,  “to 
discover  what  service  has  been  rendered 
to  our  nation  as  a  whole”;  or  in  home 
economics,  “to  develop  managerial  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  home,  and  to  develop  skill  j 

in  the  selection  of  durable  and  appro-  , 

priate  fabrics.”  One  virtue  to  be  found  , 

in  the  listing  of  such  aims  as  the  above  ] 

is  that,  in  many  instances,  real  cur-  ; 

ricular  issues  are  reflected.  One  limita-  . 

tion  found  in  the  full  list  is  that  an  ] 

inordinate  amount  of  duplication  of  '  | 

aims  occurred.  This  is  perhaps  due  in  f  , 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  no  com-  j 

mon  body  of  principles  or  criteria  was  I 

used  by  the  respective  schoolmen  in  ( 

determining  the  nature  and  number  of  j 

the  objectives  which  were  published.  j 

In  a  subsequent  analysis  made  of  300  j 

courses  of  study,*  it  was  found  that  j 

larger  prominence  was  given  to  a  state-  j 

ment  of  curriculum  aims  than  in  the  |  5 

1934  study,  probably  due  in  part  to  |  i 

the  form  of  the  inquiry  blank  sent  out.  1  j 

For  example,  in  English,  “to  develop  an  t 

ability  to  read  intelligently  for  enjoy-  ^  j 

ment  of  leisure  time,”  or  again,  “to  j  ^ 

motivate  students’  uses  of  leisure  time  5 
through  the  reading  of  choice  litera-  j 

ture”;  or  in  history,  “to  set  up  ideals  r  p 

of  patriotism  and  civic  conduct.”  t 

The  mental  discipline  aim  appeared  n 

with  surprising  frequency  in  the  follow-  a 

ing  manner,  as  for  example:  in  Efiglish,  |  g 
“to  develop  will-training”;  or  in  Latin,  j 
“to  train  and  discipline  the  pupil”;  or  t] 
in  ph)rsics,  “to  develop  accuracy  of  oh-  f, 
servation.”  Space  will  not  p)ermit  illus-  J  g, 
trations  of  the  knowledge  aims,  and  of  I 
the  practical  aims  which  were  listed  f 
generously  by  respondents.  ]  ej 

2  “Qualitative  Analysis  of  Curriculum  Mate- 
rials  found  in  300  Courses  of  Study,”  oP.  cit.,  I 
pp.  *96-98,  301-4-  ti< 
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Significant  curricular  principles  and 
philosophy  reported  by  practitioners. — 
Closely  allied  with  statements  of  cur¬ 
ricular  objectives  was  the  announcement 
of  principles  and  postulates  relating  to 
the  various  materials  published  by  the 
schools.  In  the  study  of  1935,  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  enumerated 
principles  appeared  in  the  published 
offerings  of  the  schools,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  these  were  interspersed  miscel¬ 
laneously  throughout  the  publications. 
Despite  this  practice,  the  fact  that  they 
appeared  at  all  has  some  significance. 
For  example,  in  English,  it  was  said 
that  “  the  teaching  of  English  must  be 
changed  so  that  it  will  function  vitally 
in  the  life  of  the  pupil,”  or  that  “any 
thorough  reorganization  will  shift  the 
emphasis  from  mere  attention  to  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  emphasis  on  the  pupil 
and  his  needs,”  or  again,  “the  aim  of 
this  course  is  to  make  the  teaching  of 
English  a  unit  from  the  first  grade 
throughout  the  senior  high  school.”  In 
social  studies,  “we  are  seeking  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  basic  substructure  of  aims  and 
principles  which  may  aid  in  unifying 
the  social  studies,  so  that  we  may  con¬ 
sciously  work  toward  certain  common 
purposes  regardless  of  the  subject  divi¬ 
sion  with  which  we  are  dealing”;  or, 
in  chemistry,  “we  have  attempted,  in 
part,  to  develop  chemistry  based  upon 
the  interests  of  the  students,  and  the 
materials  relative  to  industries  have 
also  been  given  some  emphasis.”  And 
again,  in  the  realm  of  science,  it  was 
said  that,  “the  entire  teaching  staff, 
through  building  conferences,  worked 
from  February  until  June  evolving  the 
general  principles  and  philosophy  of 
education  underlying  the  program.” 

Extra-curricular  purposes. — Scores  of 
extra-curricular  aims^  were  submitted 
by  the  respondents  to  an  inquiry  blank 

1  “Purposes  and  Practices  of  Student  Activi¬ 
ties,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  *85-86. 


sent  out  in  193S-39.  A  total  of  forty 
general  objectives  was  reported.  “Lei¬ 
sure  time”  represented  the  largest  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention,  and  next  in  order 
were  “social  efficiency,”  “promotion  of 
citizenship,”  “maintenance  of  health 
and  physical  efficiency,”  and  “develop¬ 
ment  of  ethical  character.” 

A  long  list  of  aims  was  submitted 
under  the  different  subdivisional  phases 
of  student  activities.  For  example,  twen¬ 
ty-five  were  proposed  under  subject 
clubs,  and  the  highest  number  of  men¬ 
tions  was  “to  develop  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  subject  matter.”  Fifteen  were 
suggested  under  hobby  clubs,  among 
which  the  highest  was  “to  provide  for 
wholesome  leisure  time,”  Twenty-five 
were  presented  under  social  activities, 
among  which  the  highest  was  “to  pro¬ 
vide  desirable  social  training.”  Twenty- 
five  were  outlined  under  student  organ¬ 
izations  pertaining  to  the  control  and 
management  of  the  school,  among  which 
the  highest  was  “to  promote  citizen¬ 
ship.”  In  many  instances  the  aims  listed 
under  the  sub-divisional  student  activi¬ 
ties  duplicated  those  listed  under  the 
general  aims,  which  again  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  lack  of  unity  in  the  total  pro¬ 
gram  of  student  activities  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  throughout  the  North 
Central  territory. 

Nature  and  organization  of  curricular 
offerings  in  the  high  school. — ^The  man¬ 
ner  of  characterizing  curricular  offer¬ 
ings  has  varied  greatly  in  the  published 
announcements  by  school  practitioners. 
In  some  instances,  a  mere  enumeration 
of  items  has  represented  the  practice; 
in  other  instances,  clear  descriptive  sen¬ 
tences  and  paragraphs  have  been  used; 
in  still  other  instances,  vague  miscel¬ 
laneous  statements  were  submitted  or 
else  no  kind  of  characterization  whatso¬ 
ever  was  made.*  On  the  whole,  the 

2  “Courses  of  Study  in  Secondary  Schools,’* 
op.  cit.,  pp.  485-89. 
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nature  of  the  content  in  English  was 
the  most  clearly  depicted.  In  over  one- 
third  of  the  instances  reported,  the 
offerings  were  formulated  either  into 
newly  organized  “teaching  units,”  or 
else  based  upon  the  newer  textbooks 
that  were  organized  into  “teaching 
units.”  In  another  study  published  in 
1935,  the  subjects  of  English,  science, 
and  the  social  studies  were  considered 
with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  offered.'  A  brief  resume  of 
the  findings  of  social  studies  only  will 
be  referred  to  here.  One  tendency  found 
was  to  organize  materials  into  “teach¬ 
ing  units,”  another  into  “topics,”  and 
another  into  somewhat  disparate  bits 
of  information.  When  making  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  returns,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  subject  matter,  though 
similar  in  nature,  was  labeled,  at  will, 
either  “teaching  units”  or  “topics.” 

Evidence  of  emphasis  upon  the  social, 
economic,  and  industrial  elements  of 
American  history  was  found  in  the 
schools’  publications  in  terms  of  a  large 
array  of  subject  matter  divisions  such 
as  the  following:  “the  challenge  of  a 
changing  social  order,”  or  “America  be¬ 
comes  an  industrial  nation,”  or  “eco¬ 
nomic  movements  from  1890-1930,”  or 
“the  rise  of  the  United  States  in  world 
politics  and  commerce.”  In  world  his¬ 
tory,  for  example,  “political,  cultural, 
and  economic  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  or  “the  life  and  institutions  of 
the  Middle  Ages,”  or  “the  development 
of  the  Fine  Arts”  were  typical  aspects 
widely  mentioned.  The  functional  treat¬ 
ment  of  civics  was  illustrated  by  such 
items  as  “the  social  necessities  for  effi¬ 
cient  democratic  government,”  or  “our 
organized  group  life,”  or  “conserving 
our  natural  resources,”  or  “protecting 

1  “Qualitative  Analysis  of  Curriculum  Mate¬ 
rials  Found  in  300  Courses  of  Study,”  op.  cit., 
pp.  298-301. 


workers  in  industry,”  or  “the  function 
of  social  institutions.”  In  economics, 
while  production,  exchange,  distribution, 
principles  and  definitions  were  promi¬ 
nently  represented,  rather  generous  pro¬ 
vision  was  also  made  for  practical  prob¬ 
lems.  In  sociology,  some  excellent  out¬ 
lines  were  submitted,  emphasizing  such 
aspects  as,  “man  and  his  environment,” 
or  “problems  of  social  adjustment,”  or 
problems  of  race  and  nationalism.” 

A  peculiar  inconsistency  has  obtained 
with  reference  to  the  ninth  grade  offer¬ 
ings,  respectively,  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
That  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  ninth 
grade  offerings  in  a  four-year  high 
school  are  more  traditionalized  in  nature 
than  are  those  of  the  ninth  grade  in  a 
three-year  junior  high  school.  A  study 
of  the  ninth  grade  curricular  offerings* 
of  307  high  schools  was  published  in 
1939.  The  prescribed  subjects  for  the 
ninth  grade,  when  a  single  curriculum 
was  provided,  were  mentioned  in  the 
following  order  of  frequency:  English, 
mathematics,  physical  education,  gen¬ 
eral  science,  social  studies — all  offered 
predominantly  for  five  periods  per  week. 
Wherever  differentiated  curricula  were 
in  vogue  for  the  ninth  grade,  prescribed 
subjects  also  existed  and  the  predomi¬ 
nant  amount  of  work  actually  pre¬ 
scribed  was  quite  similar  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  curricula  which  were 
provided. 

In  193s,  a  study  of  the  total  offer¬ 
ings  of  the  prescribed  work  and  the 
sequential  order  of  appearances  of  sub¬ 
jects  was  published.*  Five  hundred  and 
fifty  schools  in  Illinois  outside  of  Chi¬ 
cago  were  included.  English  I  and  II 
appeared  as  regular  offerings,  but  varia¬ 
tions  of  practice  were  found  in  the  offer- 

>  “NinUi  Grade  Subjects  and  Activities  io 
N.C.A.  Schools, "  op.  cit.,  pp.  449-32. 

*  “A  Critical  Study  of  Curriculum  Offerings,” 
op.  cit.,  pp.  208-16. 
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ing  of  English  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  Debates,  news  writing,  creative 
writing,  and  journalism  were  frequently 
represented  in  schools  having  enroll¬ 
ments  of  250  and  below.  Eight  different 
courses  in  history  were  offered,  with  50 
per  cent  of  the  schools  including  ancient 
history  in  the  list.  Economics  appeared 
in  90  per  cent  of  all  schools,  while 
sociology  appeared  in  10  to  15  per 
cent  of  the  smaller  schools  and  in  20 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  larger  schools  in 
this  study. 

In  the  science  area  of  offerings,  gen¬ 
eral  science  occurred  in  from  70  to  75 
per  cent  of  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
schools.  Biology,  rather  than  separate 
courses  in  botany  and  zoology,  was 
much  the  most  frequently  offered. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  all  schools  taught 
physics,  while  chemistry  was  taught 
in  all  schools  having  enrollments  of 
over  250.  Two  years  of  mathematics  oc¬ 
curred  in  all  of  the  schools.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics  appeared  in  50  to  70  per  cent 
of  the  schools  having  fewer  than  250 
pupils,  and  in  80  per  cent  of  the  large 
schools.  Industrial  arts  for  boys  ap¬ 
peared  in  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
smaller  schools,  and  in  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  larger  ones.  T)q)ing,  shorthand, 
and  bookkeeping  were  found  in  all  of 
the  schools.  Music  occurred  with  much 
less  frequency  in  the  smaller  schools 
1  than  in  the  larger  ones. 

The  prescribed  work  in  English  in 
the  majority  of  the  larger  high  schools 
was  four  units,  with  considerable  varia- 

Ition  from  this  practice  in  the  smaller 
schools.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the 
smaller  schools  prescribed  Latin  I  and 
II.  U.  S.  history  was  the  most  widely 
prescribed  subject  in  the  social  studies. 
General  science  was  prescribed  in  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  smaller  schools  and 

1  varied  from  25  to  40  per  cent  in  the 
larger  schools.  Algebra  was  widely  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  smaller  schools. 


The  sequential  order  of  the  offerings 
in  English  was  regular,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
Public  Speaking  I  was  offered  in  all 
years  of  the  high  school.  In  the  smaller 
schools  Latin  was  offered  predomi¬ 
nantly  during  the  Freshman  year,  but 
was  found  in  each  of  the  other  three 
years;  in  the  larger  schools  it  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  offered  in  the  Freshman 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  modem  lan¬ 
guages  apjieared  in  each  of  the  four 
years.  Ancient  history  usually  appeared 
in  the  ninth  grade,  and  world  history 
in  either  the  ninth,  tenth,  or  eleventh. 
General  science  appeared  most  often  in 
the  ninth  grade,  and  biology  most  often 
in  the  tenth.  Physics  and  chemistry  ap¬ 
peared  always  either  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  grades. 

The  nature  and  organization  of  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  the  high  school. — 
From  a  study  published  in  April,  1936, 
it  was  shown  that  there  were  about 
3000  postgraduate  students  enrolled  in 
160  of  the  secondary  schools  accredited 
by  the  North  Central  Association.^  The 
median  enrollment  of  postgraduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  1934-35,  in  high  schools  hav¬ 
ing  enrollments  of  250  and  below,  was 
found  to  be  3;  in  high  schools  of  251- 
500,  8;  in  high  schools  of  501-1000,  13; 
and  in  high  schools  of  over  1000,  25 
students.  In  Illinois  alone,  out  of  a  total 
of  over  5000  enrollments  in  all  of  the 
different  subjects,  80  per  cent  had  pur¬ 
sued  the  work  one-half  year  or  more. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  a  reliable  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  exact  number  of  postgrad¬ 
uate  students  in  our  high  schools  now, 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  many  thou¬ 
sands  enrolled  in  N,C.A.  schools. 

In  the  above  study,  as  well  as  one 
published  in  October,  1936,  the  findings 
with  reference  to  the  kinds  of  subjects 
pursued  by  postgraduate  students  were 

» “Postgraduates  in  Our  High  Schools,”  op. 
cit.,  pp.  449-5>> 
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reported.^  In  both  studies,  it  was  found 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  enrolled  in  business  and 
commercial  subjects.  A  considerable 
number  of  students,  however,  pursued 
work  in  a  wide  range  of  such  subjects 
as  English,  foreign  languages,  history 
and  other  social  studies,  mathematics, 
science,  and  the  practical  and  fine  arts. 
In  the  1935-36  study,  a  little  less  than 
SO  per  cent  were  enrolled  in  commerce; 
in  science,  10  per  cent;  in  English,  8.7; 
in  mathematics,  6.3;  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  5.7;  in  social  science,  5.5  per 
cent. 

Some  students  had  pursued  those 
subjects  for  which  they  said  they  had 
not  found  time  while  attending  high 
school  as  undergraduates;  some  were 
preparing  for  college;  some  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  earn  a  livelihood;  and,  some 
were  in  school  while  waiting  to  get  em- 
plojrment. 

Nature  and  organization  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities: — In  some  respects, 
it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  non- 
curricular  activities  ever  became  “ex- 
tra-ed”  at  all.  However,  this  may  have 
been  inevitable.  In  any  event,  it  has 
now  become  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  as  two  entirely  separate  programs 
in  the  schools,  since  they  are  so  recipro¬ 
cally  related.  A  preliminary  study  of 
ninth  grade  student  activities  ®  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1939.  A  second  study  on  stu¬ 
dent  activities,®  other  than  athletics  and 
physical  education,  was  published  in 
1940.  In  both  of  these  studies,  activi¬ 
ties  were  classified  into  well  recognized 
groups,  such  as,  for  example,  (i)  sub¬ 
ject  clubs;  (2)  hobby  clubs;  (3)  social 

1  “Problems  Pertaining  to  the  Postgraduate 
Curriculum  of  927  N.C.A.  Schools,”  op.  cit.,  pp. 
228-31. 

*  “Ninth  Grade  Subjects  and  Activities,”  op. 
cit.,  pp.  45»-56. 

>  “Purposes  and  Practices  of  Student  Activi¬ 
ties,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  282-83. 


activities;  (4)  organizations  related  to 
the  management  and  control  of  the 
school;  (5)  outside  organizations  allied 
with  the  school. 

In  the  first  study  of  ninth-grade 
activities  only,  the  tabulated  results 
showed  that  sixteen  subject  clubs  had 
been  reported,  home  economics  leading 
the  list  by  a  considerable  margin  and 
science  having  the  next  greatest  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention.  These  subjects  were 
closely  followed  by  Latin  among  the 
academic  subjects.  Twenty  hobby  clubs 
were  listed  by  respondents,  the  camera 
club  being  quite  in  the  lead.  Twelve 
kinds  of  music  clubs  were  reported,  with 
band,  glee  club,  and  orchestra  leading, 
in  the  order  here  mentioned.  Less  than 
a  half  dozen  kinds  of  social  and  semi¬ 
social  activities  were  reported.  Twenty- 
one  general  pupil  participation  organ¬ 
izations,  including  those  connected 
directly  and  indirectly  with  the  man¬ 
agement  and  control  of  the  school  were 
listed,  among  which  publications  and 
student  council  were  well  represented 
in  frequency  of  mention.  Fifteen  outside 
or  community  organizations  allied  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  with  the  school  were 
submitted  by  schoolmen,  with  the  order 
of  frequency  of  mention  as  follows:  girl 
reserves.  Hi  Y,  G.A.A.  and  F.F.A.  In 
the  first  study,  a  brief  tabulation  was 
also  made  of  the  different  kinds  of 
health  and  physical  education  activities 
offered  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  tabu¬ 
lated  results  showed  that  in  all  of  the 
three-sized  groups  of  schools  studied, 
basketball  received  by  far  the  largest 
attention.  Track  and  field,  football,  and 
volleyball,  as  well  as  tennis  and  base¬ 
ball,  also  had  a  comparatively  large  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention.  Calisthenics  and 
drills  and  formal  games  received  con¬ 
siderable  emphasis;  especially  was  this 
true  in  the  smaller  schools. 

In  the  second  study  above  mentioned, 
the  five  classifications  of  activities  were 
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followed  more  closely  than  in  the  first 
study  and  included  all  of  the  grades  of 
high  school,  rather  than  merely  the 
ninth.  The  findings  agreed  largely  with 
those  of  the  first  study.  A  total  of 
twenty  different  subject  clubs  was 
listed,  home  economics  leading  the  list 
in  frequency  of  mention,  with  Latin, 
science,  and  modern  languages  com¬ 
bined,  respectively  receiving  next  largest 
attention.  Music,  speech,  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  however,  had  larger  frequencies 
than  the  academic  subjects  mentioned 
above.  Twenty-five  different  hobby 
clubs  were  much  more  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller 
schools.  Six  different  kinds  of  social 
activities  were  stipulated  and  were  quite 
similar  in  the  two  larger  and  the  two 
smaller  groups  or  sizes  of  high  schools 
studied.  Eight  different  kinds  of  activi¬ 
ties  relating  to  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  school  were  indicated  in 
the  returns  by  schoolmen.  Taking  into 
account  all-sized  schools,  the  three 
which  received  the  greatest  frequency 
of  mention  were:  organizations  for  the 
development  of  school  spirit;  student 
government;  and  promotion  of  a  stu¬ 
dent  activity  program.  Fifteen  different 
activities  allied  directly  and  indirectly 
with  the  school  were  mentioned  in  order 
as  follows,  the  highest  being:  boy 
scouts;  F.F.A.;  Hi  Y;  and  G.A.A. 

It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
final  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  a 
limited  number  of  studies  pertaining  to 
student  activities.  But  other  published 
materials  on  student  activities  would 
also  seem  to  justify  certain  generaliza¬ 
tions  in  harmony  with  those  based  upon 
the  studies  made  by  our  Committee. 
Factual  evidence  gathered  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  these  two  studies  indicated 
clearly  that  (i)  some  recognition  of 
purposes  of  student  activities  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  programs  of  the 
schools;  (2)  that  certain  activities  were 


receiving  a  somewhat  inordinate  amount 
of  attention  to  the  neglect  or  exclusion 
of  other  desirable  activities,  both  in 
the  larger  and  smaller  schools;  (3)  that 
certain  activities  were  more  fully  repre- 
.sented  in  the  larger  than  in  the  smaller 
schools;  (4)  that  many  of  the  schools 
were  including  a  program  of  organized 
activities  in  their  daily  schedule;  (5) 
and  lastly  that  the  tremendous  incre¬ 
ment  of  activities  in  the  schools  had  not 
always  been  accompanied  with  conscien¬ 
tious  attempts  to  judge  their  relative 
worth  or  value. 

In  an  article  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  a  mother 
is  reported  as  having  said,  “I’m  worried 
sick  about  Tommy.  He  can’t  stick  to 
anything.  One  day  he’s  going  to  design 
an  airplane  engine;  the  next,  he’s  going 
to  lead  a  band.  He  does  too  much  at 
school — this  activity,  that  activity — 
everything  but  study.  How  is  he  going 
to  make  a  living  when  he  graduates?” 
Enough  truth  exists  in  the  above  com¬ 
plaint  to  suggest  that  evaluation  should 
always  accompany  the  multiplication  of 
student  activities  in  the  schools. 

The  desirability  of  formulating  impli¬ 
cations  based  upon  factual  evidence. — 
Much  of  the  data  which  have  been  re¬ 
ported  indicate  the  practices  that  were 
in  vogue  in  the  schools  that  cooperated 
in  these  studies.  There  is,  however,  no 
inclination  here  to  insist  that  all  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  reported  will  serve 
equally  well  as  bases  for  formulating 
general  educational  implications.  Neither 
is  there  any  claim  herein  made  that  all 
of  the  facts  which  were  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  have  been  included  in  these  studies. 
The  conviction  is  strong,  however,  that 
some  of  the  factual  evidence  assembled 
is  significant,  and  lends  itself  well  to 
the  formulation  of  a  limited  number  of 
implications.  Some  of  the  implications 
are  positive  and  some  of  them  are  nega¬ 
tive  in  nature. 
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One  always  needs  to  guard  against  of  the  number  of  postgraduate  students 
concluding  that  the  most  frequent  in  high  schools  and  the  provision  made 

theories  or  practices  found  in  vogue  in  for  them;  or  the  multiplication  of  al- 

secondary  schools  are  the  most  desir-  most  an  endless  number  of  student 

able.  This  is  to  say  that  satisfactory  activities  in  the  schools, 

implications  always  require  some  eval-  Again  educational  implications  may, 
nation.  Consequently  it  is  always  neces-  sometimes,  be  thought  of  as  primarily 

sary  to  attempt  to  determine  which  data  related  to  theory,  sometimes  primarily 

will  serve  as  the  best  basis  for  such  related  to  practice,  and  sometimes  re- 

educational  implications  and  general-  lated  simultaneously  to  both  theory  and 

izations.  practice.  Just  as  it  is  true  that  many  of 

Some  of  the  educational  implications  the  statistical  tables  and  other  forms 
herein  suggested  may  be  thought  of  as  of  amassed  information  in  these  eight 
direct  and  immediate,  while  others  are  studies  are  meaningless  when  not  clearly 
indirect  and  delayed.  This  does  not  interpreted,  so  it  is  true  that  many  of 
mean,  of  course,  that  immediate  im-  the  tabular  summaries  of  facts  are  use- 
plications  or  applications  are  always  less  if  not  ever  related  to  the  further¬ 
more  important  than  those  that  are  in-  ance  of  practice  in  the  schoolroom.  In 
direct  or  delayed.  It  is  thinkable  that  the  event  that  educational  Implications 
under  certain  given  suitable  conditions  are  accepted  as  possible  suggestions  for 
and  after  extended  intervals  of  time,  an  improved  school  program,  they  have 
certain  implications  might  sometimes  considerable  virtue.  On  the  other  hand, 
be  more  significant  than  if  they  were  if  the  implications  which  are  made  are 
immediately  realized,  so  that  both  de-  regarded  as  mere  dogmatisms  they  lose 
ferred  as  well  as  immediate  values  of  much,  if  not  most,  of  their  value.  The 
curricular  offerings  and  student  activi-  following  educational  implications  are 
ties  need  to  be  recognized.  presented,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 

All  degrees  or  gradations  of  the  ap-  stimulating  improvements  in  both  our 
plication  of  theory  to  practice  exist  in  theory  and  practice.  They  relate  both 
any  field  of  knowledge.  No  exception  to  curricular  offerings  and  to  student 
to  this  statement  need  be  made  in  the  activities. 

area  of  secondary  education.  Moreover,  Implications  in  terms  of  the  aims  and 
while  the  functional  point  of  view  of  underlying  principles  of  secondary  edu- 
human  knowledge  is  of  large  conse-  cation. — Many  educational  theorists 
quence  in  secondary  schools,  there  are  have  for  some  time  past  been  interested 
certain  items  of  information  concern-  in  setting  forth  clearly  the  aims  of  the 
ing  these  institutions  which  are  of  some  secondary  school  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
cultural  value  per  se,  as  for  example,  the  aims  of  the  whole  array  of  subjects 
the  changing  nature  of  the  content  taught.  They  likewise  have  felt  that  stu- 
offered  in  secondary  schools  during  the  dent  activities,  as  well  as  curricular 
last  three  hundred  years;  or  the  actual  offerings,  when  organized  and  admin- 
differences  which  have  existed  in  the  istered  satisfactorily,  can  be  made  to 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  offerings  in  contribute  to  the  realization  of  the  gen- 
the  secondary  schools  belonging  to  the  eral  and  specific  aims  of  secondary  edu- 
N.C.A.  since  the  year  189s;  or  the  pro-  cation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
portionate  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  respondent  practitioners  in  the 
the  various  subject  fields  and  the  proba-  schools  likewise  furnished  a  generous 
ble  reasons  for  the  same;  or  the  growth  list  of  such  aims — both  those  to  be  used 
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as  criteria  in  guiding  and  judging  the 
worth  of  curricular  offerings,  and  like¬ 
wise  student  activities.  It  is  noteworthy 
also  that  many  of  these  same  schoolmen 
designated  both  general  and  specific 
aims  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  area, 
as  well  as  the  student  activity  area. 

Implications  in  terms  of  the  nature 
and  organization  of  curricular  offerings 
and  student  activities. — Curriculum 
theorists  for  the  past  two  decades  have 
been  vigorously  discussing  the  nature 
and  organization  of  the  newer  and  en¬ 
riched  materials  of  instruction.  Some 
differences  have  existed  in  the  points 
of  view  held  by  the  various  proponents 
of  this  or  that  theory,  but  practically 
all  of  them  have  been  in  agreement  as 
to  the  desirability  of  offering  as  wide  a 
range  of  exposures  to  pupils  as  possible, 
both  in  the  area  of  curricular  materials 
and  in  the  area  of  non-curricular  activi¬ 
ties.  Many  of  the  curriculum  theorists 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  curricular  and  the 
so-called  extra-curricular  activities  is 
not  so  great  as  once  it  was  presumed  to 
be.  Considerable  interest,  therefore,  has 
been  manifested  more  recently  in  a 
sort  of  amalgamation  of  the  one-time 
separately  administered  program  of 
these  two  aspects  of  school  work. 

In  some  instances  the  returns  re¬ 
ceived  from  school  practitioners  were  in 
agreement  with  the  curriculum  experts 
in  both  these  matters.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  can  be  observed  that  much  con¬ 
fusion  still  is  found  everywhere,  due  in 
part  to  the  great  variety  of  procedures 
which  were  reported  to  be  in  use  in  the 
schools.  From  the  data  collected  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  ninth  grade  subjects  and  stu¬ 
dent  activities,  the  generalization  can 
be  made  that  considerable  chaos  exists, 
especially  in  the  non-junior  high  schools, 
and  that  such  materials  tend  to  be  over- 
traditionalistic  in  nature.  In  junior  high 
schools  the  predominant  amount  of 


work,  whether  offered  in  a  single  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  ninth  grade  or  in  differ¬ 
entiated  curriculums  of  the  ninth  grade, 
was  quite  similar.  A  wider  range  of  stu¬ 
dent  activities  was  offered  in  the  ninth 
grade  than  was  true  of  the  curricular 
offerings. 

In  the  four-year  high  school,  as  a 
whole,  the  range  of  offerings  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  much  greater  in  some  sub¬ 
ject  fields  than  in  others.  The  larger 
schools  naturally  had  a  larger  range 
both  of  subjects  offered  and  of  student 
activities.  The  subjects  which  were 
common  to  both  the  larger  and  smaller 
schools  were  largely  traditional  in 
nature.  One  of  the  chief  inconsistencies 
manifest  was  that  a  less  enriched  cur¬ 
riculum  offering  was  given  in  the  ninth 
grade  of  a  four-year  high  school  than 
in  the  ninth  grade  of  a  three-year  senior 
high  school. 

On  the  whole,  the  majority  of  the 
schools  did  not  give  a  clear  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  content  taught.  In  the 
instance  of  some  subjects,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  pursue  a  beginning  course,  for 
example,  in  any  year  of  the  high  school. 
In  the  post-graduate  work  offered  in 
the  high  school  little,  if  any,  standard 
system  existed.  Little  uniformity  in 
elections  existed  except  that  the  work 
pursued  by  about  half  of  the  students 
was  non-academic  in  nature. 

EPITOMIZATION  OF  IMPLICATIONS 

The  following  statements  represent 
brief  samplings  of  implications.  Some  of 
these  are  stated  in  commendatory  form 
and  some  of  them  in  a  somewhat  non- 
commendatory  form. 

I.  Both  educational  theorists  and 
practitioners  have  recognized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  aims  and  objectives  for 
the  guidance  of  intelligent  practice,  as 
well  as  for  judging  the  relative  worth  of 
curricular  offerings  and  of  student 
activities.  It  would  appear  to  be  wise 
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to  continue  such  a  recognition  of  the 
fundamental  aims. 

2.  Too  often  practitioners  have  re¬ 
garded  a  statement  of  aims  and  guid¬ 
ing  principles  or  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  merely  incidental  to,  rather 
than  as  fundamental  in,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  of  curricular  or  stu¬ 
dent  activity  program  in  the  school.  It 
would  seem  to  be  advisable  to  encour¬ 
age  a  wider  recognition  of,  and  com¬ 
mitment  to,  underlying  principles  in  the 
published  materials  of  the  schools. 

3.  The  recognition  of  different  kinds 
of  aims  or  objectives  by  schoolmen  in 
widely  distributed  areas  throughout  the 
twenty  states  is  quite  noticeable.  Such  a 
tendency  represents  a  wholesome  prac¬ 
tice  which  should  be  encouraged.  Every 
accredited  secondary  school,  irresj>ective 
of  its  size  and  location,  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  set  forth  in  some  published 
form  its  goals  and  purposes,  both  for 
long-time  and  short-time  periods. 

4.  While  there  was  some  tendency  to 
include  the  needs,  interests,  and  capaci¬ 
ties  of  maturing  pupils  in  the  school¬ 
men’s  announcements  of  aims  or  ob¬ 
jectives,  this  practice  should  be  much 
more  widely  encouraged  than  has  been 
true  in  the  past,  both  in  the  area  of 
curriculum  offerings  and  in  the  area  of 
student  activities. 

5.  Though  many  of  the  aims  or  ob¬ 
jectives  that  were  enumerated  were 
applicable  to  all  schools,  nevertheless 
statements  of  supplementary  aims  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  needs  of  varying  school  con¬ 
ditions  should  be  encouraged  in  their 
published  curricular  and  non-curricular 
materials. 

6.  Since  both  educational  theorists 
and  educational  practitioners  have  to  a 
large  extent  neglected  giving  publicity 
to  a  clear  statement  of  the  aims  of  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  high  schools,  this 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  feasible, 
wherever  such  work  is  being  carried  on. 


7.  The  curricular  offerings  as  re¬ 
ported  were  highly  subject-centered 
with  comparatively  little  emphasis  de¬ 
voted  to  pupil  experiences.  It  seems 
pertinent  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  cur¬ 
riculum  offerings  should  not  be  so  highly 
subject-centered  as  to  exclude  wholly 
the  significant  experiences  of  students. 

8.  In  the  majority  of  the  schools, 
curriculum  offerings  were  found  to  be 
characterized  too  vaguely  and  too  in¬ 
completely.  It  is  important  that  the 
nature  of  the  materials  to  be  taught  be 
as  clearly  defined  and  described  as 
possible. 

9.  In  most  instances  extra-curricular 
activities  were  reported  as  composed  of 
a  miscellany  of  student  activities.  It  is 
necessary  to  organize  student  activities 
better  than  is  the  usual  practice,  if  they 
are  to  become  educative  in  value. 

10.  The  reports  made  by  schoolmen 
show  that  the  curriculum  offerings,  as 
well  as  the  student  activities  in  the 
larger  schools,  have  become  quite 
numerous.  The  multiplication  of  cur¬ 
riculum  offerings,  and  of  student  activi¬ 
ties  should  be  accompanied  by  the  use 
of  such  criteria  as  will  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  relative  values. 

n.  Comparatively  little  factual  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  in  the  data  furnished 
by  respondents  which  showed  that  any 
conscious  effort  was  being  made  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  unified  program  incorporating 
both  the  curricular  offerings  and  the 
student  activities.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  some  of  the  curricular  materials 
and  some  of  the  student  activities  are 
closely  interrelated,  and  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  schools  should  be  encouraged  to 
avoid  a  dual  program  and  thereby  inter¬ 
relate  the  work  done  in  both  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  activities  whenever 
feasible  to  do  so. 

12.  In  all-sized  schools,  the  program 
of  athletics  and  physical  education 
represented  a  somewhat  unbalanced 
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menu,  with  basketball  leading  by  a 
wide  margin  all  of  the  other  activities. 
A  larger  emphasis  upon  health  phases 
and  upon  a  more  balanced  program  of 
activities  in  both  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  areas  than  has  yet  been 
provided  for  should  be  encouraged. 

13.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the 
work  pursued  by  postgraduate  students 
is  somewhat  randomly  chosen  and  that 
the  academic  phase  is  slighted  in  many 
instances.  Some  adult  education  now  is 
demanding  much  attention  due  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  large  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  youth.  High  schools,  especially 


the  medium-sized  and  larger  ones, 
should  give  much  more  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  postgraduate  offer¬ 
ings  and  activities  than  has  yet  been 
done. 

14.  Since  in  actual  practice,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deal  with  curricular  content 
and  the  nature  of  student  activities 
apart  from  their  successful  presentation 
in  connection  with  the  school,  it  is 
always  desirable  to  accompany  any 
school’s  published  curricular  materials 
and  its  repertoire  of  student  activities 
with  statements  of  improved  methods 
of  administering  and  teaching  the  same. 


II.  PAST  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  FUTURE  IDEALS 
B.  J.  Rivxtt,  Detroit  Northwestern  High  School 


The  question  has  been  asked.  Is  there 
a  place  for  the  Curriculum  Trends  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion?  Should  it  be  abandoned,  should 
it  be  absorbed  by  another  committee, 
or  should  its  field  be  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined?  The  purpose  of  this  repwrt  is  not 
to  justify  the  past  accomplishments  of 
the  committee  but  to  describe  briefly 
what  it  has  done  for  the  past  five  years 
and  then  to  discuss  its  future. 

In  1935  G.  W.  Willett  reviewed  the 
Forty-six  Years  of  Curriculum  Changes 
in  the  Lyons  Township  High  School, 
1888  to  1934.  Before  1900  the  subjects 
were  predominately  college  preparatory, 
although  manual  training  and  book¬ 
keeping  were  taught.  About  this  time 
instruction  in  physical  training  (1903) 
and  music  was  begun.  In  1913  a  com¬ 
mercial  curriculum,  in  1923  an  art  cur¬ 
riculum  were  started  and  in  1929  a 
junior  college.  This  study  of  the  changes 
in  a  particular  school  is  valuable  in  that 
it  illustrates  the  great  enrichment  of 
the  curriculum  that  has  taken  place  in 
forty  years.  At  the  same  meeting 
(*935)  A.  L.  Spohn  of  Hammond  made 
a  study,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 


from  271  schools,  of  “The  Trends  of 
Curriculum  Changes.”  The  following  is 
quoted:  “On  the  whole,  there  seems  to 
be  an  increasing  emphasis  on  the  in¬ 
trinsic  and  immediate  value  of  our  own 
high  school  courses,  rather  than  on 
preparation  for  advanced  work.” 
“Clearly  the  trend  in  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion  is  toward  conservative  and  prac¬ 
tical  experimentation.  The  need  for 
changes  and  improvements  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  recognized,  but  the  practical  ad¬ 
ministrator  knows  that  these  changes 
can  be  made  permanent  and  effective 
only  after  careful  study  and  experi¬ 
mentation,  after  adequate  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  com¬ 
munity,  and  after  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  local  condition  and 
needs.” 

This  conclusion  of  Mr.  Spohn’s  is 
well  stated  and  is  just  as  true  today  as 
it  was  five  years  ago. 

At  the  1936  meeting,  the  writer  read 
a  paper  on  Curriculum  Revision  in  De¬ 
troit,  which  outlined  the  organization 
and  experiments  which  were  conducted 
to  improve  the  curriculum  in  cosmo¬ 
politan  high  schools.  Many  of  the  ex- 
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perimental  subjects  have  been  made 
regular  elective  courses  and  the  work 
continues  with  a  different  plan.  Now 
four  Detroit  high  schools  are  enrolled 
in  the  Michigan  Curriculum  Study,  a 
twelve  year  plan.  A  great  advantage 
under  the  present  system  is  that  there 
is  a  director  in  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction  and  a  coordinator  in 
the  Detroit  system.  The  Detroit  schools 
will  profit  by  coo|}erating  with  other 
schools  in  the  city  and  state. 

In  1937  four  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  presented  papers  on  Curriculum 
Trends.  A.  L.  Spohn  of  Hammond  in¬ 
vestigated  the  “Curriculum  Provisions 
for  Slow  Pupils.”  He  found  in  all 
North  Central  States  that  schools  are 
making  adjustments  in  the  curriculum 
and  in  instruction  for  pupils  of  low 
ability.  These  were  chiefly  in  the  large 
schools  and  in  the  subjects,  English  and 
Mathematics.  To  quote  from  Mr. 
Spohn’s  paper:  “Perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  change  that  is  taking  place  at 
the  present  time  in  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  is  the  emphasis,  the  increasing 
emphasis,  that  is  being  placed  on  the 
intrinsic  value  of  our  own  courses,  and 
the  attempt  that  is  being  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  all  types  of  pupils.  Our 
idea  of  democracy  demands  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.  The  high 
school  must,  in  reality,  become  the  peo¬ 
ples  university,  and  education  of  a  more 
functional  kind  must  be  provided  for 
all.” 

G.  W.  Willett  of  LaGrange,  Illinois, 
reported  on  “Subjects  Required  for 
Graduation  from  High  School.”  He  got 
his  information  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  in  twenty  states 
and  learned  that  English  is  universally 
required  for  at  least  three  years  and 
social  science  for  one  year. 

At  the  same  meeting  (1937),  the 
writer  read  a  paper  on  the  “Status  and 
Trends  in  the  Teaching  of  Consumer 


Education.”  A  study  was  made  by 
analyzing  recent  textbooks  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles,  by  interviews,  and  from 
replies  to  questionnaires  from  138 
schools.  The  subject  is  taught  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  in  a  few  schools,  but  in  a 
large  number  a  portion  of  the  subjects 
is  devoted  to  consumer  buying.  This 
is  true  chiefly  in  home  economics, 
agriculture,  chemistry,  social  science, 
and  commercial  subjects.  A  more  elab¬ 
orate  study  with  a  larger  number  of 
schools  was  made  in  1938  with  the  same 
results. 

In  1938  there  were  two  studies  made 
by  the  committee.  J.  A.  Clement  will 
review  his  study  of  ninth  grade  sub¬ 
jects  and  activities.  The  second  study 
of  consumer  education  demonstrated 
that,  with  proper  sampling  covering  all 
states  and  schools  of  all  sizes,  the  re¬ 
sults  with  150  schools  were  practically 
the  same  as  with  double  the  number. 

In  *939.  two  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  reports,  J.  A.  Clement  will 
revivew  his  study  on  student  activities. 
The  writer  made  a  study  of  high  school 
athletics  and  got  information  from  367 
public  and  13  private  schools.  This 
showed  several  definite  trends  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  no  agreement 
about  other  matters.  There  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  trend  in  the  following: 

I.  Most  schools  have  no  inter-scholastic 
competition  for  girls. 

3.  Nearly  all  have  an  intra-mural  program 
with  basketball,  track,  and  baseball  as  the 
leading  sports. 

3.  Most  schools  play  with  others  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  and  thus  avoid  overnight 
trips. 

4.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  report 
that  night  football  is  satisfactory,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  attendance  is  larger  and  there  u 
no  interference  with  school. 

5.  All  schools  award  letters  for  participa¬ 
tion  on  teams  on  the  basis  of  playing  time 
and  the  coach’s  judgment. 

6.  Nearly  all  schools  require  i^ysical  edu¬ 
cation  for  graduation. 
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This  last  provision  is  required  by  law 
in  several  states. 

On  the  following  subjects  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion: 

1.  State  basketball  tournaments. 

2.  The  maximum  age  for  athletic  competi¬ 
tion  (although  there  is  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  age  to  i8  and  19  years). 

3.  The  length  of  athletic  schedules  (again 
tne  tendency  b  to  shorten  schedules). 

4.  Girl  cheer  leaders  (there  b  much  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  about  this). 

This  year,  in  order  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  committee’s  reports,  letters 
were  sent  to  forty  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  and  professors  of  secondary  edu- 
ation  in  colleges.  Some  were  active  in 
the  North  Central  Association  and  some 
were  not.  Each  was  asked  to  check  the 
papers  of  this  committee  which  they 
had  read  or  heard.  In  addition,  each 
was  requested  to  give  suggestions  about 
the  future  of  the  committee.  From  the 
twenty  replies  received,  it  appears  that 
the  curriculum  reports  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  are  read  extensively.  The  following 
are  studies  suggested  by  high  school 
principals: 

I.  What  b  the  status  of  new  subjects,  such 
as  consumer  mathematics  and  international 
problems?  Are  they  taught  as  separate  courses 
or  are  they  becoming  a  part  of  present 
courses? 

а.  What  should  be  the  differentiation  in 
dasses  for  x,  y,  and  z  groups  of  pupils? 

3.  What  are  the  curriculum  trends  which 
render  definite  help  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
upon  graduation  must  find  a  job? 

4.  What  are  the  schoob  doing  to  work  out 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  Implementa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Principab? 

5.  What  is  the  actual  work  done  in  various 
forms  of  pre-vocational  training  in  cosmo¬ 
politan  high  schoob? 

б.  What  b  the  trend  of  college  entrance 
requirements  as  basic  to  any  attempted  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  high  school  curriculum? 

7.  What  can  be  done  in  interscholastic  ath¬ 
letic  contests  with  a  view  of  regulating  or 
eliminating  those  pertaining  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  ? 


The  following  studies  are  suggestions 
from  college  professors  of  education: 

I.  What  should  be  the  curriculum  for  the 
slow  learning  pupil? 

3.  What  has  been  done  to  establbh  gen¬ 
eral  vocational  schoob? 

3.  a.  What  has  been  done  in  personal  rela¬ 
tions  courses? 

b.  What  in  character  education  courses? 

4.  a.  What  is  being  done  with  the  core  cur¬ 
riculum  and  what  b  the  amount  of  experi¬ 
mentation  with  correlated  courses. 

b.  A  follow-up  study  of  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  and  “lefts.” 

5.  a.  What  changes  in  the  curriculum  should 
be  made  for  those  who  must  go  to  work? 

b.  To  what  extent  are  commercial  curricu¬ 
lum  graduates  getting  jobs  in  offices? 

Is  there  v.'ork  for  the  Curriculum 
Trends  Committee  and  what  should  be 
its  function?  One  college  professor  says: 
“It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keeping  a  group  on  the  watch 
for  curriculum  trends  and  to  have  placed 
before  the  profession  the  findings  of 
their  researches.  Unless  the  Association 
plans  to  serve  this  function  in  some  other 
manner,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  stop  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Curriculum  Trends.  They 
have  done  some  excellent  work  and 
their  reports  help  paint  a  picture  of  our 
curriculum  changes  in  a  clear  cut  and 
definite  fashion.”  The  following  is 
quoted  from  another  college  professor: 
“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Committee 
on  Curriculum  Trends  should  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commission  on 
Curricula  and  should  make  suggestions 
to  the  Implementation  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.”  There  is  some  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  on  the  latter  point. 
Some  would  have  the  committee  make 
definite  recommendations  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  others  would  have  it  serve  as 
a  fact  finding  group.  To  illustrate,  one 
high  school  principal  writes:  “I  think 
the  Committee  on  Curriculum  Trends 
might  spiend  its  time  in  trying  to  find 
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new  procedures  and  new  courses  of 
study  which  are  being  used  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  and  demands  of  the 
present.  I  think  your  committee  would 
render  a  greater  service  if  they  would 
follow  up  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Implementation  Committee.”  Another 
principal  writes:  “The  Implementation 
Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  will 
need  more  than  suggestions;  they  will 


need  divine  guidance  and  inspiration.” 

What  is  the  future  of  the  Committee? 
Enough  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  demand  for 
information  about  curriculum  status 
and  trends.  Some  committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  should  con¬ 
tinue  this  work  and  the  final  decision 
must  be  made  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and 
how  it  is  to  be  done. 


III.  AN  EVALUATION  OF  EXTRA-CLASS  ACTIVITIES 
J.  Lloyd  Trump,  The  University  of  Chicago  High  School 


During  the  past  six  months,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Curriculum  Trends  has  un¬ 
dertaken  a  study  designed  to  evaluate 
the  general  program  of  extra-class 
activities  in  public  high  schools  of  the 
North  Central  Association.  As  a  first 
step,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  1,458 
public  high  schools  in  the  Association, 
fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  schools  in  this 
classification.  In  order  to  get  a  more 
equal  distribution  in  terms  of  types  of 
school  organization,  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  all  three-,  five-,  and  six-year 
schools  and  every  third  four-year  high 
school  on  the  accredited  list.  Replies 
have  been  received  to-date  from  878,  or 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  Due  to 
the  extensiveness  of  the  data  assembled 
the  results  have  not  yet  been  completely 
tabulated.  The  present  discussion  is 
therefore  of  necessity  a  preliminary 
report. 

The  questionnaire  sent  out  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  Schedule  A  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  series  of  statements  to  be 
checked  and  questions  to  be  answered 
by  the  principal  or  supervisory  officer 
in  charge  of  extra-class  activities.  Sched¬ 
ule  B  called  for  data  relative  to  partici¬ 
pation,  eligibility,  awards,  and  dis¬ 
tance  traveled  by  pupils  in  different 
activities  and  contests.  Of  the  878  re¬ 
plies  received  to  Schedule  A,  842  were 


received  in  time  to  be  tabulated  in 
anticipation  of  this  report.  A  sample  of 
the  628  replies  to  Schedule  B  was  used 
in  the  tabulations  of  this  aspect  of  the 
report.  Eventually,  all  the  replies,  in¬ 
cluding  any  which  may  be  sent  in  later, 
will  be  carefully  tabulated  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  final  report. 

The  first  item  in  the  questionnaire 
may  well  be  the  point  of  departure  for 
this  discussion.  In  order  to  get  a  gen¬ 
eral  reaction  of  the  administrative  offi¬ 
cers,  this  question  was  asked,  “What 
is  your  personal  reaction  to  the  program 
of  extra-curriculum  activities  in  your 
school?”  To  this  question,  thirty-eight 
per  cent  of  these  officers  indicated  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  program  now  in  opera¬ 
tion;  about  thirty  per  cent  reported  that 
the  program  needed  expansion  to  in¬ 
clude  more  activities;  and  about  one- 
fourth  indicated  a  need  for  change  in 
the  types  of  activities  provided.  Only 
nineteen  individuals,  or  about  two  per 
cent,  indicated  the  program  was  over- 
expanded  and  needed  curtailment.  Com¬ 
ments  indicating  need  for  greater  spread 
in  student  participation,  more  building 
space,  additional  teachers,  better 
trained  teachers,  more  free  time  for 
teachers,  more  activities  designed  for 
rural  and  non-academic  students,  and 
the  need  for  a  better  balance  in  the 
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I  program  were  made.  In  general,  the 

answers  to  this  question  indicate  con¬ 
siderable  dissatisfaction  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  program  of  activities.  This  would 
seem  quite  wholesome  in  that  dissatis¬ 
faction  may  lead  to  further  examina¬ 
tion  and  revision  of  activities  and  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  program  in  a  fluid 
I  state  in  which  it  might  be  changed 

I  readily  in  terms  of  pupil  interests  and 
I  needs. 

j  Data  were  secured  to  indicate  the 
basis  on  which  activities  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  continued  in  the  program. 
That  a  cooperative  relationship  between 
students  and  administrators  with  respect 
:  to  the  introduction  of  new  activities 

I  exists  was  indicated  in  ninety  per  cent 

I  of  the  schools.  The  situation  with  re- 

p  spect  to  continuing  activities  does  not 

[  seem  as  satisfactory.  Only  twelve  per 

cent  of  those  replying  indicated  that 
\  either  pupils  or  sponsors  were  asked  at 
the  close  of  the  year  for  specific  recom- 
j-  mendations  relative  to  the  program  for 

j  the  following  year.  In  nearly  three- 

/  fourths  of  the  schools  activities  are 

[  continued  automatically  unless  there  is 

I  stifle  recommendation  that  they  be 

I  discontinued.  This  seems  to  indicate  a 

I  tendency  not  to  evaluate  activities  at 

I  more  or  less  regular  intervals. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program, 
other  things  being  equal,  depends  to  no 
small  degree  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  sponsors.  Of  the  data  compiled  rela- 
I  tive  to  sponsors,  only  that  pertaining  to 
i  teaching  loads  will  be  discussed  in  this 
report.  In  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
schools,  all  teachers  are  expected  to 

I  assume  responsibility  for  sponsoring 
some  student  activity.  In  thirty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  schools,  ninety  per  cent 
or  more  of  the  teachers  actually  are 
sponsors.  In  almost  half  the  schools, 
f  however,  the  curriculum  load  of  teachers 
is  not  changed  because  of  these  extra¬ 
class  duties.  Teaching  loads  of  such 


sponsors  as  head  football  coach,  basket¬ 
ball  coach,  publications  adviser,  and 
dramatics  coach  were  lightened  most 
frequently,  while  those  of  club  spon¬ 
sors,  junior  class  adviser,  and  director 
of  assemblies  were  least  frequently 
lightened.  Comments  indicated  that 
finding  time  for  teachers  to  sponsor 
activities  and  asking  them  to  assume 
these  duties  in  addition  to  their  regular 
teaching  responsibilities  were  significant 
problems  for  administrators.  Obviously, 
Boards  of  Education  in  many  instances 
have  not  given  recognition  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  extra-class  activities  by 
providing  additions  to  the  teaching  staff. 
Neither  have  administrators  made  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  curriculum  to  permit 
more  time  for  extra-class  activities  in 
many  cases. 

Another  criterion  indicating  the  value 
of  extra-class  activities  as  judged  by 
administrators  is  the  manner  in  which 
records  of  progress  of  students  are  kept. 
If  these  activities  are  a  significant  part 
of  the  educative  process,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  keep  adequate  records  as  is 
done  in  the  regular  curriculum.  In 
forty-five  per  cent  of  the  schools,  how¬ 
ever,  no  formal  checks  of  pupil  progress 
are  made.  When  checks  are  made,  the 
most  common  practice  is  to  check 
whether  members  are  attending  the 
activities;  this  is  done  in  twenty-two 
per  cent  of  the  schools.  The  committee 
received  a  few  interesting  record  forms 
developed  in  local  scho<d  systems.  That 
there  is  need  for  more  checks  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  better  record  keeping  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  data. 

The  development  of  leadership  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  expected  outcomes  of  participation 
in  extra-class  activities.  The  data  indi¬ 
cate  practices  pertinent  to  this  objective. 
In  about  thirty  per  cent  of  the  schools 
it  is  assumed  that  students  will  select 
good  leaders  without  faculty  interfer- 
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ence;  in  about  the  same  number,  de¬ 
sirable  qualifications  for  student  leaders 
have  been  pointed  out  in  a  student  hand¬ 
book,  special  bulletins,  or  assembly 
programs.  In  nearly  half  the  schools, 
sponsors  have  been  told  to  point  out 
desirable  qualifications  at  the  time  of 
elections.  Specific  qualifications  in  terms 
of  grades  and  citizenship  have  been  set 
up  in  a  few  schools.  Further  study  of 
the  kinds  of  students  actually  being 
selected  as  leaders  should  reveal  whether 
there  is  greater  need  for  guidance  in  this 
area;  it  would  seem  that  a  more  con¬ 
sistent  policy  among  the  schools  would 
be  desirable. 

The  next  step  in  the  study  of  leader¬ 
ship  was  to  discover  what  schools  are 
doing  to  train  the  leaders  students  have 
selected.  Forty-seven  per  cent,  or  nearly 
half,  the  schools  have  no  definite  all¬ 
school  program  for  the  training  of 
leaders.  Forty-five  per  cent  indicate 
that  training  is  left  to  individual  spon¬ 
sors.  Specific  training  programs  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  by  relatively  few  schools. 
Activity  presidents  are  assembled  to 
discuss  rules  of  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure,  how  to  plan  meetings,  and 
other  duties  in  thirteen  per  cent  of  the 
schools.  Activity  secretaries  are  given 
instruction  in  keeping  minutes  in  ten 
per  cent,  and  activity  treasurers  are 
given  training  in  keeping  accounts  by 
the  school  treasurer  or  some  other  com¬ 
petent  person  in  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  schools.  Obviously,  if  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leadership  is  a  desirable  phase 
of  the  program,  the  schools  are  failing 
in  the  main  to  take  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  to  evolve  a  carefully 
planned  program  for  the  selection  and 
training  of  student  leaders. 

The  data  with  resp)ect  to  general  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  reveal  many  accept¬ 
able  practices;  however,  in  each  case 
it  may  be  noted  many  schools  are  not 
following  the  recommended  procedure. 


About  two-thirds  of  the  schools  report 
all  invoices  paid  by  check  filed  with  an 
invoice  and  requisition.  About  one-third 
indicate  no  purchases  are  paid  for  unless 
a  purchase  requisition  and  invoice  are 
presented  by  the  vendor.  Forty-six  per 
cent  report  that  receipts  are  issued  in 
duplicate  to  pupils  for  all  funds  de- 
IJosited  with  the  school  treasurer.  In 
only  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  schools 
are  the  school  treasurers  bonded  to 
protect  organizations  and  the  school 
against  possible  loss  of  funds.  Forty-six 
per  cent  of  the  schools  report  that 
tickets  or  other  materials  are  numbered 
before  students  are  allowed  to  sell  them, 
and  in  about  half  the  schools  students 
must  account  for  lost  tickets  or  other 
materials.  In  about  half  the  schools 
gate  receipts  are  checked  periodically 
against  tickets  sold.  In  thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  schools  no  regular  audit  of  extra¬ 
class  activity  funds  is  made.  In  only 
nineteen  per  cent  of  the  schools  is  an 
annual  audit  made  by  a  competent 
certified  accountant  outside  the  school 
system.  The  most  common  practice  is 
to  have  an  audit  made  by  either  the 
principal  or  some  official,  usually  the 
clerk,  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In 
general,  these  practices  indicate  need 
for  clarification  and  revision  of  account¬ 
ing  procedures  on  the  part  of  many 
schools  in  which  authoritative  recom¬ 
mendations  are  not  being  followed. 

Financial  support  of  activities  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  considered  desir¬ 
able  by  most  authorities  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  recognition  of  value  in  activi¬ 
ties,  is  not  typical  in  the  schools.  In 
one-half  the  schools,  the  board  expects 
the  program  of  interscholastic  athletics 
to  be  self-supporting.  Only  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  schools  indicate  that,  when 
necessary,  the  Board  of  Education  as¬ 
sists  in  the  financing  of  activities. 

Interscholastic  contests  constitute  a 
controversial  issue  among  school  offi- 
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cials.  This  general  question  was  asked, 
“What  is  your  jjersonal  reaction  to  the 
program  of  interscholastic  contests  in 
your  school?”  Fifty-three  per  cent  of 
those  replying  indicated  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  program  now  in  operation. 
Twenty-eight  per  cent  believed  efforts 
should  be  made  to  develop  more  student 
and  community  interest  in  non-athletic 
contests.  Some  individuals  believe  cer¬ 
tain  contests  are  receiving  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  in  their  schools.  Those  mentioned 
more  than  ten  times  were  basketball, 
football,  all  athletics,  all  music,  and 
band  and  orchestra.  On  the  other  hand, 
certain  contests  were  mentioned  as  re¬ 
ceiving  too  little  emphasis.  In  this  cate¬ 
gory,  those  named  more  than  ten  times 
were  debate,  speech  activities,  sports 
other  than  football  and  basketball, 
music,  and  literary  contests.  Twenty- 
eight  per  cent  of  the  administrative 
officers  indicate  students  frequently 
neglect  other  school  subjects  during  a 
period  of  intensive  preparation  for  con¬ 
tests,  and  eighteen  per  cent  report  that 
the  making  up  of  work  missed  is  quite 
ineffective.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  those 
replying  state  that  pressures  are  ap¬ 
plied  by  coaches  ufxm  students,  but 
that  these  pressures  are  a  necessary 
part  of  contest  participation.  About  ten 
per  cent  believe  this  to  be  a  problem 
of  some  importance  in  their  schools  and 
mention  music,  all  athletics,  basketball, 
football,  band  and  orchestra,  and  scho¬ 
larship  contests,  in  that  order,  as  ones 
in  which  too  much  pressure  upon  stu¬ 
dents  is  in  evidence.  The  study  revealed 
that  the  average  amount  sp)ent  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  by 
schools  participating  in  non-athletic  in¬ 
terscholastic  contests  was  41  cents, 
that  the  median  total  round-trip  dis¬ 
tance  covered  by  athletic  teams  was 
379-S  miles  and  by  non-athletic  teams 
188.4  miles,  that  the  median  amount 
spent  for  awards  in  athletic  contests 


was  $38.50  and  in  non-athletic,  $8.07, 
and  that,  in  general,  eligibility  require¬ 
ments  are  more  strictly  enforced  with 
respect  to  athletic  than  non-athletic 
contests. 

The  question  of  influences  upon 
schools  to  enter  contests  was  of  special 
interest  to  the  committee.  To  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “Do  you  know  of  any  pressures 
which  have  been  applied  to  cause 
schools  to  participate  in  interscholastic 
contests  or  of  questionable  practices 
engaged  in  by  companies  to  promote 
their  interests  whether  or  not  this  was 
for  the  welfare  of  the  school?”,  com¬ 
ments  were  made  on  ninety  of  the  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires.  Many  of  the 
influences  described  are  doubtless  oper¬ 
ative  in  other  schools,  but  oflicials  did 
not  feel  they  were  sufficiently  important 
to  be  called  pressures  or  questionable 
practices.  For  example,  one  individual 
wrote,  “not  pressure,  but  much  propa¬ 
ganda,  an  example  of  which  would  be 
the  D.A.R.  contest  for  the  ‘outstanding 
girl  citizen’.”  Also,  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  made  by  those  answering  in  the 
negative  indicated  a  reluctance  to  admit 
the  existence  of  any  such  conditions 
since  this  might  imply  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  administration.  A  third  ex¬ 
planation  of  negative  responses  might 
be  that  some  are  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  these  influences.  Finally, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that 
this  is  not  considered  a  topic  of  impor¬ 
tance  by  those  answering  the  question¬ 
naire. 

Examination  of  the  replies  from  the 
ninety  schools  reveals  other  data  of 
interest.  Most  frequently  mentioned 
activities  in  which  pressures  or  ques¬ 
tionable  practices  exist  are  essay  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  commercial  agencies 
or  patriotic  organizations,  newspapers 
interested  in  fostering  championships, 
community  interests  working  for  more 
athletic  contests,  music  and  band  instru- 
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ment  companies  sponsoring  contests, 
post-season  athletic  contests  for  charity, 
and  music  contests  sponsored  by  a  state 
band  committee.  Others,  mentioned  less 
frequently,  were  contests  sponsored  by 
colleges  and  universities,  music  contests 
pressured  by  music  instructors,  com¬ 
munity  pressures  for  ccmtests  in  gen¬ 
eral,  athletics  encouraged  by  athletic 
goods  salesmen,  alumni  interference, 
contests  urged  by  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  interested  in  bringing  visitors  to 
the  city,  particular  sports  being  urged 
by  promoters  of  professional  sports  in 
the  community,  and  forensics  contests 
by  state  and  national  forensics  organ¬ 
izations.  Other  data  were  revealed  in 
answer  to  the  question  relating  to  how 
contests  were  started  in  the  different 
schools,  but  space  does  not  permit  their 
recording  here. 

A  few  of  the  many  comments  are  of 
interest  in  stimulating  thought.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  indicate  some  of  the 
questionable  practices:  “There  are  too 
many  observance  days,  essay  contests, 
etc.,  to  which  the  State  Department  of 
Education  gives  its  blessing.”  “The 
Band  Mothers  Club  should  be  abol¬ 
ished;  no  activity  should  have  a  par¬ 
ents’  group  back  of  it.”  “Latin  contests 
are  probably  more  valuable  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  that  sponsor  them  than  to  the 
high  schools  that  participate.”  “There 
are  no  pressures  here — all  the  contests 
we  are  in  are  sponsored  by  the  state 
university.” 

Some  of  the  persons  filling  in  the 
questionnaire  had  suggestions  as  to 
what  might  be  done  about  the  problem. 
A  few  of  these  are  as  follows:  “We  are 
drawn  into  essay  and  poster  contests  at 
times  because  of  some  community  pres¬ 
sure.  We  will  enter  either  of  these  if 
given  full  information  at  least  one 
semester  in  advance  so  the  work  can  be 
incorporated  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
semester.”  “Some  commercial  schools 


for  a  time  attempted  to  interest  teachers 
and  pupils  in  contests,  but  the  whole 
question  was  studied  by  our  State  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  City  Superintendents  and  the 
business  schools  have  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee. 
They  have  discontinued  their  efforts  to 
sponsor  contests.  The  State  Music  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  cooperated  as  well.”  “I 
think  all  essay,  speech,  and  poster  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  local,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations  should  be  ruled  out 
of  our  schools  entirely.”  “The  North 
Central  Association  should  take  action 
in  ruling  out  regional  and  national 
music  contests  as  was  done  in  athletic 
tournaments.”  Indications  that  any  de¬ 
cisions  made  with  respect  to  contests 
are  likely  to  meet  with  organized  oppo¬ 
sition  was  given  by  one  principal  who 
related  that  the  principals  in  his  state 
had  voted  to  abolish  state  band  and 
orchestra  contests  whereupon  state  band 
and  orchestra  associations  were  formed 
to  fight  the  decision  of  the  principals. 

In  general,  the  study  reveals  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  some  importance  in  this  area  of 
pressures  and  questionable  practices. 
Further  study  is  needed  to  cast  addi¬ 
tional  light  on  the  problem. 

The  committee  was  also  interested  in 
the  extent  to  which  studies  of  extra¬ 
class  activities  designed  for  evaluative 
purposes  had  been  carried  on  in  the 
schools.  The  data  reveal  that  in  one- 
half  the  schools  no  specific  steps  m 
evaluation  have  been  taken.  Slightly 
over  one-fourth  the  schools  have  studied 
the  extent  of  participation  in  activities 
and  about  one-fifth  have  studied  the 
opinions  of  sponsors  relative  to  how 
well  the  objectives  of  the  program  were 
being  realized.  In  ten  per  cent  of  the 
schools,  students  have  been  asked  to  in¬ 
dicate  in  a  formal  questionnaire  the 
values  they  have  received  from  activi¬ 
ties.  Other  types  of  studies  have  been 
made  in  a  small  number  of  schools. 
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Those  filling  in  the  questionnaire  were 
also  asked  to  describe  in  some  detail 
studies  made  in  local  school  systems  and 
to  indicate  conclusions  drawn.  In  all, 
sixty-nine  studies  were  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  completed  or  were  now  in 
progress. 

The  effects  of  participation  as  well  as 
the  participants  themselves  were  studied 
in  several  schools.  Some  of  the  conclu¬ 
sions  were  indicated.  Football  players 
received  higher  grades  during  the  sea¬ 
son  than  out  of  it.  Athletes  had  higher 
grades  than  non-athletes.  Non-partici¬ 
pants  tended  to  be  anti-social,  in  the 
lowest  ten  per  cent  of  the  class  scho¬ 
lastically,  had  poorer  attendance  rec¬ 
ords,  and  had  more  marks  for  discipli¬ 
nary  action.  Three  studies  revealed  that 
students  in  the  most  activities  received 
the  highest  grades.  Leaders  carry  heavy 
schedules,  make  fine  grades,  and  most 
of  them  go  to  college;  those  who  have 
gone  to  work  have  rated  faster  promo¬ 
tions  than  average.  A  discordant  note 
was  entered  by  one  reporter  who  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  secured  the  opinions 
of  many  people  and  that  much  disagree¬ 
ment  exists  as  to  the  values  of  activi¬ 
ties.  Some  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents 
feel  that  these  activities  interfere  with 
“good  education.”  No  statistics  were 
given  indicating  the  extent  of  these 
opinions.  In  general,  these  studies  in¬ 
dicated  to  those  making  them  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  getting  more  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  activities;  in  most  cases  this 
necessitated  provision  of  new  activities. 

The  general  impression  is  gained  that 
in  these  schools  where  the  extra-class 
activities  have  been  the  object  of  study, 
a  greater  awareness  of  and  interest  in 
the  solution  of  problems  in  this  field  is 
manifest.  That  there  is  a  much  greater 
need  for  evaluative  studies  in  the  schools 
is  evident  from  the  data. 

Those  who  filled  out  the  question¬ 
naire  were  asked  to  suggest  additional 


studies  which  might  be  made  by  the 
committee.  This  question  was  included 
in  an  effort  to  discover  topics  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  and  to  indicate  problems  of 
importance  to  the  schools.  Thirty-seven 
replies  indicated  proposals  for  further 
study. 

Most  frequently  mentioned  of  the 
proposed  studies  was  one  having  to  do 
with  sponsors.  Such  questions  as,  how 
may  we  get  more  money  for  sponsors, 
more  freedom  from  teaching  loads,  how 
heavy  should  the  load  be  in  extra-class 
activities,  how  important  are  sponsor 
attitudes  in  the  success  of  the  program, 
and  what  a/e  the  responsibilities  of 
teacher-training  institutions  in  training 
sponsors  were  mentioned,  some  of  them 
several  times.  Others  were  interested  in 
the  general  problem  of  introducing  the 
extra-curriculum  into  the  curriculum. 
How  to  avoid  overlapping  and  yet  have 
an  adequate  program  in  a  school  of 
three  hundred,  and  the  values  to  be 
gained  and  characteristics  of  a  program 
for  a  school  of  one  hundred  students 
were  other  proposals  for  study.  Should 
students  with  below-average  grades  be 
permitted  to  hold  offices  in  clubs,  or 
be  members,  was  another  query.  Studies 
of  drop-outs,  non-participants,  and  fail¬ 
ures  in  relation  to  student  activities 
were  also  suggested.  Athletics,  assem¬ 
blies,  and  noon-hour  programs  were 
named  as  topics  for  study.  An  excellent 
proposal  was  made  that  the  emotional 
effects  of  participation  in  activities  be 
studied.  Need  for  investigation  into 
sounder  methods  of  financing  activities 
was  mentioned  by  two  writers. 

General  problems  of  scientific  evalua¬ 
tion  were  mentioned  by  three  writers. 
One  writer  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  time  was  here  when  the  worth  of 
different  activities  should  be  carefully 
evaluated  and  the  ones  found  worthy  of 
continuation  should  be  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Education  along  with  the 
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regular  school  program.  There  seems  to 
be  much  support  of  this  point  of  view 
among  authorities  in  the  held.  The 
exact  steps  to  be  taken  remain  a  prob¬ 
lem.  With  the  cooperation  of  school 
authorities,  the  writer  is  at  present  un¬ 
dertaking  a  detailed  study  in  the  Lyons 
Township  High  School,  LaGrange,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Carefully  prepared  questionnaires 
have  been  submitted  to  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  sponsors,  parents,  and  alumni. 
Evaluative  instruments  designed  to 
measure  the  extent  to  which  outcomes 
listed  by  different  sponsors  are  being 
realized  are  also  being  used.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  study  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  when  it  is  completed. 

By  way  of  summary,  the  Committee 
on  Curriculum  Trends  has  entered  upon 
this  project  of  a  general  study  of  extra¬ 
class  activities,  some  of  the  preliminary 


results  of  which  have  been  indicated  in 
this  report,  in  an  effort  to  evaluate 
practices  in  North  Central  schools.  The 
committee  is  not  interested  in  making 
just  another  study  of  status  of  activi¬ 
ties.  The  practices  revealed  by  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  not 
only  of  common  practice,  but  also  in 
the  light  of  research  and  statements  by 
authorities  in  this  held.  The  plan  for 
next  year  is  to  follow-up  the  question¬ 
naire  with  whatever  other  investigations 
seem  desirable.  Suggestions  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  schools  will  be  wel¬ 
comed.  The  need  for  the  study  is  re¬ 
vealed  adequately  by  the  data  from 
the  questionnaires  already  sent  out.  The 
results  should  eventually  be  imple¬ 
mented  in  terms  of  an  improved  general 
educational  program  for  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  schools. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ^ 
I.  ITS  PLACE  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 
Rall  I.  Grigsby,  US.  Office  of  Education 


That  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  should 
devote  one  of  its  general  sessions  to  a 
consideration  of  the  place  of  vocational 
education  in  the  curriculum  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  significant  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  temper  of  the  times,  of  the  new 
concern  by  secondary  schools  with 
youth’s  problems  of  occupational  ad¬ 
justment.  It  was  not  always  thus.  To 
quote  Dr.  Espy: 

The  American  secondary  school  tradition¬ 
ally  stands  aloof  from  the  ordinary  occupa¬ 
tions  of  men.  With  certain  minor  exceptions 
...it  has  not  whole-heartedly  tried  to  de¬ 
velop  in  its  pupils  either  the  practical  abili¬ 
ties  which  are  useful  in  the  shop,  the  home, 
the  office,  the  marketplace,  or  on  the  farm; 
or  the  insights  and  interests  which  provide 
intelligent  direction  of  their  activities.  It  has 
usually  been  assumed  that  through  some  sort 
of  psychological  necromancy  whatever  sort  of 
academic  training  the  school  happens  to  offer 
will  enable  the  individual  to  cope  competently 
with  these  matters,  just  as  it  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  training  will  beneficially  in¬ 
fluence  his  character,  his  mind,  his  conduct, 
his  citizenship,  his  health,  his  bank  account, 
his  candidacy  for  admission  to  college,  and 
his  happiness  in  general.^ 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  how¬ 
ever,  forces  have  been  accumulating 
which  have  served  to  focus  attention 
upon  certain  inadequacies  of  the  time- 
honored  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
school  in  meeting  the  full  range  of 
youth’s  needs.  The  most  apparent  of 
these  forces  which  have  called  for  a 

I  Two  addresses  delivered  before  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Association,  April  s,  1940. — 
Tbe  Editor. 

*  Herbert  G.  Espy,  The  Public  Secondary 
School,  p.  275.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
ply.  1939. 


more  practical  type  of  curriculum  have 
been  the  changing  age  structure  of  the 
population  with  the  postponement  of 
employment  opportunities  for  youth 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty, 
and  the  growing  complexity  of  business 
and  industrial  life  with  its  specialization 
of  employment.  With  two-thirds  of  the 
youth  of  high  school  age  enrolled  in 
secondary  schools,  the  inadequacies  of  a 
curriculum  preoccupied  with  bookish 
subjects  remote  from  the  interests  of, 
and  frequently  beyond  the  intellectual 
grasp  of,  many  high  school  students 
have  become  more  and  more  obvious, 
and  the  demands  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum  more  and  more  in¬ 
sistent. 

In  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
passed,  providing  Federal  subsidies  for 
the  promotion  of  vocational  education 
in  the  trades,  agriculture,  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  in  cooperation  with  the  States. 
This  was  an  effort  to  stimulate  the  lag¬ 
gard  efforts  at  change  in  a  high  school 
curriculum  which  gave  scant  attention 
to  the  practical  needs  of  young  people 
facing  without  educational  assistance 
the  exigencies  of  occupational  life. 
Under  the  stimulus  of  Federal  aid, 
vocational  education  has  come  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  ever  larger  and  larger  place  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school, 
until  in  1939  there  were  928,000  pupils 
enrolled  in  Federally-aided  day  voca¬ 
tional  classes  in  agriculture,  trade  and 
industry,  home  economics,  and  distribu¬ 
tive  occupations.  In  addition,  there  were 
probably  2,500,000  course  registrations 
in  commercial  subjects  and  650,000  in 
industrial  arts  not  reimbursable  under 
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the  Federal  vocational  education  acts. 
Perhaps  20  per  cent  of  the  high  school 
students  of  1939  were  receiving  some 
course-work  which  had  as  one  of  its 
objectives,  if  not  its  controlling  objec¬ 
tive,  preparation  for  occupational  life. 

We  should  remember  that  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18  there  are  about 
10  million  young  people.  Approximately 
millions  of  them  are  in  high  school. 
Half  of  these  millicms  drop  out  be¬ 
fore  graduation.  About  a  million  of 
them  graduate  each  year  and  of  those 
perhaps  30  p)er  cent  go  on  to  college. 
What  is  the  typical  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies  for  these  mUlion 
youth,  Yi  of  whom  will  terminate  their 
schooling  at  or  before  the  age  of  17 
or  18? 

Our  typical  pupil  takes  3  years  of  English 
and  is  likely  to  take  a  fourth  year.  He  takes 
314  or  3  years  of  social  science  in  which  is 
included  American  history,  some  study  of 
foreign  history,  and  a  course  of  some  kind 
in  the  problems  of  government,  sociology,  and 
economics.  He  takes  a  years  of  science,  a 
years  of  commercial  work,  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  takes  a  years  of  mathematics,  although 
he  may  not  pursue  mathematics  study  beyond 
I  year.  The  girl  who  holds  to  the  typical  pat¬ 
tern  takes  a  year  of  home  economics;  cer¬ 
tainly  her  brother  b  likely  to  regbter  for  a 
year  of  shop  or  industrial  work.  Physical 
education  b  taken  for  a  years  and  music  for 
I  year. ...  If  a  foreign  language  b  elected  at 
all,  it  b  pursued  for  a  years.  Drawing  and 
art  are  more  likely  to  be  omitted  from  the 
program  than  b  foreign  language,  and  agri¬ 
culture  more  often  than  either  of  these.  Such 
additional  time  as  b  available  for  school  sub¬ 
jects  may  be  dbtributed  to  one  or  more  of 
the  subject  fields  already  mentioned.^ 

If  one  bears  in  mind  then  that  there 
are  approximately  23,000  high  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  that  halj  of 
these  high  schools  have  enrollments  of 
fewer  than  100  pupils  each;  that  about 

3  Carl  A.  lessen,  Offerings  and  Registrations 
in  High-School  Subjects,  1933-34,  pp.ifr-J?.  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  1938,  No.  6.  Wash¬ 
ington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1938. 


7,000  of  them  have  two  teachers  each 
and  are  trying  to  offer  four  years  of 
work — the  reasons  for  the  typical  high 
school  program  and  the  administrative 
obstacles  to  a  reorganization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  secondary  school  the 
better  to  meet  the  occupational  needs 
of  youth  become  clearer.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  Dr.  Francis  T.  Spaulding  says: 

Actually  a  majority  of  the  secondary 
schoob  in  New  York  are  too  small  to  provide 
either  the  range  of  subjects  or  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  teaching  that  an  effective  program  in 
secondary  education  requires. . .  .The  programs 
which  small  high  schoob  manage  to  provide 
are  determined  in  considerable  measure  by 
convention.  One  feature  of  current  convention 
b  the  expectation  that,  except  in  the  large 
cities,  every  individual  secondary  Khool,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  size,  will  serve  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  high  school. . . . 

The  pressure  to  be  comprehensive  means 
that  each  general  high  school  sets  out  to  offer 
a  program  which  will  cover  a  variety  of  fields. 
Convention  again  dictates  that  it  shall  begin 
with  an  academic  program.  If,  having  sup¬ 
plied  enough  academic  subjects  to  meet  most 
college  entrance  requirements,  it  has  teach¬ 
ing  time  left  over,  it  then  adds  a  number 
of  business  training  subjects.  Provided  it  can 
expand  still  further,  it  may  offer  some  form 
of  training  in  practical  arts;  but  it  ordinarily 
gets  to  the  latter  only  after  it  has  arranged 
for  a  considerable  number  of  purely  academic 
credits.  The  academic  tradition  b  usually  so 
strong  that  systematic  planning  in  terms  of 
particular  local  needs  seldom  plays  a  part  in 
shaping  the  high  school  program,  as  b  shown 
by  the  60  per  cent  of  agricultural  communi¬ 
ties  whose  high  schoob  offer  no  work  in  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  still  larger  proportion  of  in¬ 
dustrial  communities  which  provide  no  indus- 
trbl  training.* 

One  would  be  blind,  indeed,  who 
failed  to  recognize  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  school  bristles  with 
many  unsolved  problems;  and  no  area 
more  so  than  that  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion.  At  the  St.  Louis  Meeting  of  the 

*  Francis  T.  Spaulding,  High  School  and  Life, 
pp.  Jio-ii.  Regent’s  Inquiry  into  the  Character 
and  Cost  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1938. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

American  Association  of  School  Admin¬ 
istrators  a  subcommittee  headed  by  Dr. 
Edwin  A.  Lee  presented  a  list  of  some 
forty  “Crucial  Problems  in  Occupa¬ 
tional  Adjustment”  to  the  N.E.A.  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Coordination  of  Secondary 
Education.  From  this  list  I  should  like 
to  select  three  for  brief  discussion  here: 
(i)  What  is  the  schools’  responsibility 
toward  youth  unable  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  to  secure  employment?  (2) 
What  form  of  education,  vocational  or 
non-vocational,  can  be  devised  to  be 
of  maximum  service  to  that  group  now 
in  secondary  school  who  will  in  all  rea¬ 
sonable  likelihood  find  their  occupa¬ 
tional  careers  in  semi-skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  areas?  (3)  To  what  extent 
should  specific  trade  skills  be  taught 
and  how  can  versatility  be  developed  to 
widen  one’s  opportunity  for  work  in 
several  related  occupations? 

The  depression  has  underlined  the 
first  problem  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
education  concerning  the  dilemma  of 
unemployed  youth.  This  youth  problem 
existed  long  before  the  depression,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  until  1933  that  we 
became  aroused  about  it.  As  a  Nation, 
we  had  grown  up  in  the  presence  of  the 
teacher’s  favorite  aphorism  written  in 
her  best  Spencerian  hand  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  school  blackboards:  “The 
Devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands.”  We 
had  faith  in  a  doctrine  of  education, 
industry  and  thrift  as  the  keys  to  open 
the  door  of  success.  Convinced  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  deteriorating  and  danger¬ 
ous  effects  of  idleness,  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arouse  us  to  the  danger  of  what 
might  happen  here  if  some  demagogue 
were  to  capture  the  imagination  of 
frustrated  youth  with  promises  of  work 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  cause. 

Then  came  CCC  and  several  hundred 
thousand  of  these  idle  youth  were  given 
their  place  in  camp,  were  taught  to 
work,  were  enabled  to  contribute  to  the 
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support  of  families  back  home.  The 
Nation  voiced  its  approval,  sighed  in 
relief  that  the  youth  problem  had  been 
solved.  Yet  millions  remained  in  idle¬ 
ness.  Later  came  NY  A,  and  several 
hundred  thousand  additional  youth  were 
enabled  to  remain  in  school  or  college; 
other  thousands  were  given  part-time 
employment  at  jobs  of  a  socially  useful 
character,  paid  wages  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Surely  now  the  youth 
problem  had  been  solved. 

Yet  the  best  current  estimates  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  today  some  three 
millions  of  youth  between  the  ages  of 
16  and  24  who  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  The  heaviest  concentra¬ 
tion  of  this  youth  unemployment  (more 
than  half)  is  thought  to  be  in  the  ages 
between  i6  and  20.  CCC  and  NYA  to¬ 
gether  provide  some  employment  for 
something  more  than  a  half  million  of 
these  youth.  What  should  be  done  for 
the  other  two  million  or  more? 

We  have  been  told  by  some  authori¬ 
ties  who  have  studied  the  matter  that 
the  later  age  of  employability,  evident 
as  a  trend  before  the  depression  —  a 
trend  accentuated  by  wage-hour  and 
other  social  legislation  of  the  past 
decade  —  is  likely  to  become  a  more  or 
less  permanent  feature  of  our  economy; 
that  even  with  a  return  of  more  general 
prosperity  and  adult  employment,  it  is 
unlikely  that  more  than  half  of  these 
youth  will  be  provided  jobs  by  private 
employers.  If  this  pessimistic  prediction 
proves  correct,  what  is  the  solution? 
How  shall  we  conserve  this  most  valu¬ 
able  of  our  resources?  What  program 
can  be  devised  to  meet  the  occupational 
needs  of  youth,  and  more  espiecially  of 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20? 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  public 
education  as  a  part  of  this  needed  pro¬ 
gram?  Is  vocational  education  the  an¬ 
swer? 

Various  programs  have  been  pro- 
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posed.  Among  others  is  the  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  American  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion  which  looks  to  the  continuance  of 
the  CCC  and  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
works-project  phase  of  the  NYA  pro¬ 
gram.  To  quote  from  the  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  report: 

The  Commission  believes  that  all  young 
people  should  be  required  and  enabled  to  at¬ 
tend  full-time  schools  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
but  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to  compel 
the  attendance  above  that  age  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  prefer  to  go  to  work.  Above 
the  age  of  16  many  young  people  who  would 
benefit  from  the  training  of  a  job  would  be 
wasting  their  time  in  school.^ 

Now  many  educators  will  be  skep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  wisdom  of  any  program 
which  would  offer  financial  encourage¬ 
ment  of  youth  to  withdraw  from  school 
at  16  or  17  in  order  to  secure  the  values 
of  work  experience  on  public  work- 
projects,  unless  this  work  experience 
were  to  be  supplemented  by  some  or¬ 
ganized  educational  program  designed 
to  improve  the  civic  and  vocational  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  youth  so  employed. 
They  feel  that  any  program  of  made- 
work  for  youth,  as  for  adults,  must  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  social  palliative  in 
dealing  with  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem;  that  the  only  real  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem  for  youth,  as 
for  adults,  is  to  be  found  in  a  revival 
of  opportunities  for  private  employ¬ 
ment;  that  for  most  youth  under  21 
years  of  age,  the  controlling  purpose  of 
any  government  youth  program  should 
be  educational  and  designed  especially 
to  increase  the  employment  assets  of 
youth. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  recently 
about  the  educational  values  of  work 
experience.  Granted  that  wherever  work 
is  going  on,  some  increments  of  train- 

1  American  Youth  Commission,  A  Program  of 
Action  for  American  Youth,  p.  8.  Washington: 
American  Council  on  Education. 


ing  accrue  up  to  the  f)oint  that  the  work 
becomes  routine  and  habitual  —  a  point 
soon  reached  in  some  kinds  of  work. 
But  we  may  well  be  critical  as  to  the 
educational  values  of  mere  work  experi¬ 
ence  alone,  if  not  supplemented  by 
vocational  instruction.  Time  was  when 
we  were  fighting  for  the  right  of  em¬ 
ployed  youth  to  return  to  school  part- 
time  rather  than  to  enter  too  early 
upon  a  full-time  curriculum  of  work 
experience,  known  as  the  School  of 
Hard  Knocks.  May  not  the  pendulum 
of  our  enthusiasm  for  the  values  of 
work  experience  now  have  swung  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction?  May  we 
not,  as  a  result,  too  greatly  extol  the 
value  of  mere  labor,  of  wage-earning 
per  se,  without  critical  regard  to  the 
particular  educational  values  of  the 
work  experience? 

Some  educators  there  are  who  believe 
that  an  educational  program  can  be 
devised  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  youth  under  21  years  of  age;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  have  a  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  devise  such  a  program. 
An  important  and  integral  part  of  an 
adequate  educational  program  would 
be  provision  for  such  educational  values 
as  work  experience  can  be  shown  to  pro¬ 
vide.  The  general  outlines  of  this  needed 
educational  program  for  all  youth  14  to 
20  years  of  age  who  are  now  unable  to 
secure  full-time  employment  in  private 
industry  may  be  categorically  stated  as 
follows: 

First,  the  needed  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  much  more  extensive 
opportunity  for  vocational  guidance! 
Youth  needs  such  guidance.  They  do 
not  in  many  cases  know  how  they  may 
prepare  themselves  for  employment. 
Too  often  they  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
kinds  of  work  which  they  could  with 
training  secure  in  the  communities 
where  they  live.  They  commonly  have 
exaggerated  ideas  as  to  what  they  may 
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expect  to  earn;  they  are  falsely  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  social  halo  which  at¬ 
taches  to  the  white  collar  occupations. 
Certain  of  them  scorn  to  soil  their 
hands  with  what  are  commonly  re¬ 
garded  as  humble  or  lowly  jobs.  They 
need  to  have  help  in  learning  how  to 
get  a  job  and  how  to  hold  one.  They 
need  to  learn  what  education  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  them  by  way  of  development 
of  initial  merchantable  vocational  skills 
and  personality  assets.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  a  realistic  guidance 
program  would  be  the  provision  of  a 
part-time  work  experience  program 
which  would  assist  youth  to  learn  these 
things  from  experience  as  well  as  from 
books. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  of  voca¬ 
tional  interests  and  guidance  of  youth 
that  these  vocational  interests  tend  to 
cluster  first  about  certain  general  foci, 
such  as  desire  to  work  with  things 
rather  than  with  books,  interest  in  me¬ 
chanical  contrivances  rather  than  in 
people.  General  education  has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  help  young  people  discover 
their  interests  and  abilities  in  these 
broad  areas  and  narrow  them  down  to 
choices  at  the  appropriate  time  as  to 
definite  occupational  specializations. 

Second,  in  addition  to  vocational 
guidance,  the  needed  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  much  more  extensive 
opportunities  for  vocational  education 
than  are  at  present  provided  in  most 
communities.  The  curriculum  of  the 
secondary  school,  including  its  exten¬ 
sion  upward  in  the  junior  college,  must 
be  shot  through  with  a  new  vocational 
motivation  and  emphasis.  Certain  youth 
16-20  will  profit  by  full-time  prepara¬ 
tory  programs  of  trade,  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  commercial,  distributive,  and 
homemaking  education;  others  will 
profit  more  from  full-time  programs  of 
general  or  non-vocational  education. 


Many  youth,  however,  will  profit  most 
by  a  part-time  cooperative  program — 
part-time  spent  in  work,  either  with 
private  employers  or  up>on  public  work 
projects;  and  part-time  in  general  edu¬ 
cation,  or  in  vocational  instruction 
which  is  supplementary  to  their  present 
or  their  prospective  employment. 

Third,  the  needed  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  for  an  upward 
extension  of  educational  opportunities 
through  regional  public  junior  colleges 
or  technical  institutes  offering  both 
terminal  general  and  vocational  courses 
to  prepare  for  business,  industrial, 
homemaking,  semi-professional  and 
technologic  occupations  available  in  the 
region,  and,  when  appropriate,  to  offer 
preparation  for  advanced  college  work. 

Fourth,  the  needed  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  require  the  expansion  of  stu¬ 
dent-aid  and  scholarships  provided  by 
Federal  and  State  funds  and  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  State  educational  au¬ 
thorities.  This  student-aid  program  can 
be  integrated  with  public  work-projects 
to  provide  tuition,  transportation,  and 
subsistence  for  youth  in  families  of 
lower  income  so  that  these  youth  may 
take  advantage  of  the  more  diversified 
offering  of  vocational  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  provided  in  any  school  of  the 
State  or  of  a  region  within  the  State. 

These  four  features  are  suggested  as 
pointing  the  way  in  which  public  edu¬ 
cation  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  the  youth  problem.  They  are 
based  on  the  fundamental  thesis  that 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  most  of  the 
youth  16-20  who  are  unable  in  our 
civilization  to  secure  employment  are 
educational  needs,  and  that  public  edu¬ 
cation  has  an  inescapable  responsibility 
to  provide  for  the  fruitful  investment  of 
the  time  of  all  youth  under  21  who  are 
unable  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
to  secure  full-time  private  employment. 

Let  me  turn,  now,  to  a  second  of  the 
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crucial  issues  of  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  before-mentioned,  namely:  What 
form  of  education,  vocational  or  non- 
vocational,  can  be  devised  to  be  of 
maximum  service  to  that  group  now  in 
secondary  schools  who  will  in  all  rea¬ 
sonable  likelihood  find  their  occupa¬ 
tional  careers  in  semi-skilled  or  un¬ 
skilled  areas? 

Under  the  operation  of  compulsory 
education  laws  and  with  the  pressures 
born  of  the  depression,  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  youth  of  secondary 
school  age  remain  in  secondary  schools. 
For  many  of  these  youth  neither  the 
conventional  academic  courses  nor  the 
courses  giving  training  in  a  particular 
skilled  trade  or  occupation  seem  appro¬ 
priate.  Studies  of  modern  industry  in¬ 
dicate  that  employment  in  a  consider¬ 
able  percentage  of  the  jobs  requires 
little  or  no  formal  vocational  training. 
Nor  is  it  likely,  as  many  people  appear 
to  think,  that  to  train  youth  for  par¬ 
ticular  jobs  will  somehow  create  jobs 
for  them,  even  though  it  does  give  them 
a  better  chance  to  compete  for  such 
jobs  as  do  exist. 

Important  as  it  is  that  all  youth  who 
desire  it  may  have  increasing  oppor¬ 
tunity  under  proper  safeguards  to  se¬ 
cure  specific  vocational  training  either 
in  pre-employment  or  extension  classes, 
it  is  equally  important  that  new  types 
of  instruction  in  secondary  schools  be 
devised  for  the  ordinary  youth  whose 
employment  aims  are  not  specific  and 
for  whom  the  academic  verbalisms  of 
the  traditional  high  school  program 
are  without  appeal.  The  schools  must 
somehow  meet  the  criticism  voiced  by 
Harl  R.  Douglass  when  he  says: 

The  schools  we  now  have  are  not  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  a  frreat  mass  of  non-scholarly 
youth,  some  in  school,  some  idle,  and  many 
at  work  who  should  be  devoting  at  least  a 
part  of  their  time  to  education.  Our  present 
schools  were  never  intended  for  this  type  of 
youth.  They  are  too  bookish,  too  intellectual. 


too  impersonal,  too  far  removed  from  the 
problems  of  life,  too  difficult,  and  they  pro¬ 
vide  too  meagerly  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
desire  for  life-like  experience.^ 

Various  promising  experiments  in 
curriculum  reorganization  are  in  pro¬ 
gress  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  these  experiments  look  to 
the  improvement  of  the  college-prepara¬ 
tory  curriculum;  others  seek  to  vitalize 
the  program  of  general  education  for 
the  average  high  school  pupil  who 
does  not  expect  to  attend  college;  only 
a  relatively  few  are  concerned  with 
pointing  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  what  and  how  to  teach  the 
non-scholarly,  slow-learning  or  dull- 
normal  pupils  who  constitute  such  a 
group  of  our  secondary  school  popu¬ 
lation. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  vocational 
education  as  at  present  defined  in  the 
Federal  vocational  education  acts  is 
more  than  a  partial  answer  to  this 
problem  of  a  less  abstract  and  more 
practical  education  for  this  great  group 
of  academically  less  able  pupils  in  our 
secondary  schools.  Certain  it  is  that 
much  experimentation  with  new  mate¬ 
rials  and  programs  is  essential  if  this 
problem  is  to  be  solved.  One  promising 
line  of  experimentation  is  concerned 
with  the  development  of  activities  pro¬ 
grams  in  secondary  schools  in  which  the 
practical  arts  are  made  the  integrating 
core  of  the  curriculum.  For  illustra¬ 
tion,  let  me  refer  to  an  experiment  in 
progress  in  the  Essex  County  Voca¬ 
tional  Schools,*  New  Jersey,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  development  of 
what  are  known  as  “multi-occupations 
courses.”  The  original  idea  for  these 

1  Harl  R.  Douglass,  Secondary  Education  for 
Youth  in  Modern  America.  Washington;  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education,  1937. 

*  Howard  A.  Campion,  The  Vocational  Schools 
of  Essex  County,  New  Jersey,  pp.  85-89.  Na¬ 
tional  Occupational  Conference,  1939. 
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courses  came  from  the  employment 
manager  of  a  large  electrical  manufac¬ 
turing  company  in  Newark  who  fre¬ 
quently  requisitioned  the  School  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Placement  Department  for 
girls  who  had  been  trained  in  fine  dex¬ 
trous  movements.  He  had  found  that 
girls  who,  as  he  said,  “had  done  some¬ 
thing  similar”  made  more  rapid  progress 
in  learning  the  work  of  radio  assembly. 
Apparently  this  employment  manager 
had  some  practical  basis  for  believing 
that  certain  elementary  skills  carried 
over  or  transferred  from  school  to  radio 
assembly  lines. 

Dr.  Ronald  Kent,  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Eissex  County  Vocational  Schools, 
says  that  “General  training  for  the 
basic  operations  of  industry  as  a  whole 
is  probably  an  absurd  dream.  But  are 
there  not  some  common  elements  in  a 
number  of  families  of  jobs  which  may 
be  identified  and  made  the  basis  of 
training?  We  know,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  shifting  from  one  job 
to  another.  In  making  these  shifts,  our 
placement  department  has  observed  that 
there  is  usually  some  similarity  in  the 
skills  required  which  facilitate  the  shift 
and  give  promise  of  success  on  the  new 
job.”  1 

So  the  multi-occupations  courses 
were  designed  to  give  some  manual 
dexterity  in  a  variety  of  production 
skills  which  might  be  expected  to  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  number  of  routine  operative- 
type  jobs;  and,  quite  as  important  as 
skill  training,  to  develop  acceptable 
work  habits  and  attitudes  by  simulating 
in  the  school  the  production  require¬ 
ments  of  actual  industry. 

Accordingly,  the  shop  set-up  is  put 
upon  a  manufacturing  basis,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  quantity  production  and  the  de- 

1  From  a  statement  read  by  Dr.  Kent  at  the 
•939  New  York  State  Conference  of  Directors, 
Supervisors,  and  Principals  of  Vocational  Schools, 
Lake  Placid,  New  York. 
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velopment  of  acceptable  speed  and 
accuracy  in  a  limited  area  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Boys  are  rotated  from  job  to  job, 
spending  a  semester  in  each  of  several 
shops; 

I.  Manufacturing  shop;  with  manufacturing 
operations  in  assembly  work,  bench  work, 
small  lathe  work. 

3.  A  building  maintenance  shop,  with  elec¬ 
trical  work,  etc.,  preparing  for  work  as  build¬ 
ing  custodians. 

3.  A  shop  for  the  preparation  of  gas  sta¬ 
tion  attendants,  garage  helpers,  etc. 

4.  Upholstering  and  furniture  repair  shop. 

5.  Foods  preparation  and  commercial 
cookery. 

6.  Minor  store  work. 

7.  Bookbinding,  stitching  and  folding. 

8.  Leather  work. 

9.  Barbering. 

For  girls  the  following  types  of  courses 
have  been  developed: 

I.  Light  factory  shop  work,  using  bench 
lathes,  etc. 

3.  Brazing  and  soldering. 

3.  Jewelry  trade. 

4.  Leather  goods. 

5.  Radio  assembly. 

6.  Novelties,  art  needlework. 

7.  Laundry  work. 

8.  Minor  store  positions. 

There  is  little  related  technical  study. 
More  attention  is  paid  to  general  re¬ 
lated  work.  Thus  units  of  social  studies 
include  Common  Sense  in  Money  Man¬ 
agement,  How  to  Get  a  Job,  Manners, 
Personality  Building,  You  and  Your 
Fellow- workers;  English  emphasizes 
oral  composition,  e.g.,  describing  a  tool 
so  that  classmates  can  pick  it  out; 
stating  qualifications  for  a  particular 
h)TX)thetical  job.  Written  work  is  also 
related  to  ordinary  job  requirements, 
e.g.,  writing  letters  of  inquiry  and  of 
thanks;  writing  suggestions  for  the 
Shop  Suggestion  Box.  In  addition,  there 
is  plenty  of  gymnasium  work  for  the 
development  of  general  neuro-muscular 
coordination;  and  much  attention  to 
hobby  clubs  and  the  development  of 
recreational  interests. 
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It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  results 
of  this  work.  Principals  of  contributing 
schools  observe  that  pupils  in  multi- 
occupations  courses  had  gained  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  versatility,  job  confidence, 
some  elementary  skill  competency,  and 
changed  social  attitudes,  especially  to¬ 
ward  school  and  work.  The  Essex 
County  Vocational  School’s  placement 
department  in  a  follow-up  study  of  a 
large  number  of  these  youth  found  that 
88  per  cent  of  them  had  held  one  or 
more  jobs  in  which  some  elements  of 
their  training  had  been  involved.  They 
had  been  successful  in  securing  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  jobs,  with  shorter  jieriods  out 
of  work  than  non-graduates.  They  had 
increased  confidence  in  trying  for  new 
types  of  jobs. 

It  perhaps  needs  to  be  emphasized 
that  one-half  of  the  school  day  is  de¬ 
voted  to  shop  activities  on  a  production 
basis.  The  school  authorities  believe 
that  these  shop  activities  are  central  to 
the  success  of  the  “multi-occupations 
program.”  In  addition  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manipulative  skills,  shop  activi¬ 
ties  provide  opportunity  for  a  type  of 
practical  citizenship  training  which 
comes  from  learning  how  to  get  along 
with  fellow-workers  on  the  assembly 
line,  to  do  one’s  share  of  work  in  the 
common  enterprise.  The  activities  type 
of  program,  less  preponderantly  verbal 
in  character  than  the  usual  secondary 
school  program,  is  the  thing  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  type  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  multi-occupations  courses. 
“When  we  can  give  them  something 
they  are  interested  in  and  eager  to  get 
of  a  non-shop  character,  then  we’ll  be 
for  it,”  says  Dr.  Kent.  “But  we  haven’t 
yet  discovered  how  to  do  that.” 

Clearly,  specific  training  for  particu¬ 
lar  jobs  which  require  but  a  few  days 
to  six  months  for  complete  competency 
is  industry’s  responsibility.  Most  schools 
can  not  train  for  these  specific  jobs  if 


they  would.  The  cost  of  equipment,  the 
lack  of  production  work,  the  rapidity 
of  change  in  industry  makes  the  cost 
prohibitive,  even  if  the  work  had  suffi¬ 
cient  definite  training  content  to  war¬ 
rant  its  undertaking.  But  the  schools 
can  provide  some  training  in  a  variety 
of  elementary  skills  designed  to  develop 
manual  dexterity  which  can  be  utilized 
in  beginning  jobs  in  a  large  number  of 
the  industries.  Perhaps  this  is  thinking 
industrial  arts  and  calling  it  vocational 
education.  But  with  this  difference.  The 
industrial  arts  program  uses  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  shop  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
more  realistic  general  education  of  the 
pupil.  The  “multi-occupations”  courses 
use  the  shop  work  for  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  a  variety  of  ele¬ 
mentary  production  skills.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  transfer  of  skills  from  a 
good  industrial  arts  program  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  emplo3nnent.  If  then  we  in¬ 
crease  the  variety  and  intensity  of  this 
skill  training,  there  should  be  even 
greater  possibility  of  transfer  of  these 
skills.  In  other  words,  we  would  be 
training  for  versatility  and  adaptability 
to  the  industrial  situation  which  faces 
many  boys  and  girls  when  they  leave 
school  for  work.  That  is  essentially 
what  the  “multi-occupations  courses” 
are  intended  to  do. 

Finally,  to  what  extent  should  spe¬ 
cific  trade  or  occupational  skills  be 
taught,  and  how  may  we  provide  for 
versatility?  This  question  overlaps  the 
one  we  just  discussed.  The  experience 
of  vocational  schools  throws  some  light 
upon  the  question  of  teaching  for  occu¬ 
pational  versatility.  Additional  light  is 
shed  by  a  study  of  job  requirements 
contained  in  the  new  Occupational  Dic¬ 
tionary  soon  to  be  published  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security.  This  Occupational  Dictionary 
contains  brief  descriptions  of  i7>452 
separate  jobs.  Not  all  of  these  jobs  are 
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entirely  distinctive  or  dissimilar.  Many 
of  them  contain  identical  elements. 
These  separate  jobs  have  been  com¬ 
bined  into  7,000  job  classifications. 
‘•The  principle  followed  in  determining 
what  constitutes  each  separate  job 
classification  was  that  all  jobs  requiring 
the  same  experience,  techniques,  and 
abilities  on  the  part  of  the  workers 
should  be  placed  in  the  same  classifica¬ 
tion.  As  can  readily  be  seen,  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  workers  on  many  jobs 
are  unique  whereas  on  other  jobs,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  of  lesser  skill,  the  re¬ 
quirements  are  very  general,  and  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  transferability  of 
workers.”  * 

Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the 
significance  of  the  statement  just 
quoted  regarding  the  jobs  of  lesser  skiU, 
i.e.,  “Their  requirements  are  quite  gen¬ 
eral,  and  there  is  a  high  degree  of  trans¬ 
ferability  of  workers.”  It  is  not  manipu¬ 
lative  skill  and  technical  knowledge 
apparently,  which  make  for  vocational 
competency  in  these  routine  operative 
and  lesser  skilled  jobs  so  much  as  it  is 
general  qualities  of  strength,  endurance, 
industry,  perseverance,  muscular  coordi¬ 
nation,  and  experience  of  a  similar  type 
of  work. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  as 
we  ascend  the  hierarchy  of  occupations 
from  the  unskilled  through  the  semi¬ 
skilled  to  the  skilled  occupations  and 
the  professions  two  principles  emerge. 
First,  the  occupations  higher  in  the 
scale  tend  to  lean  more  heavily  upon 
a  wider  variety  of  specialized  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills;  and  second,  the  com¬ 
mon  or  identical  elements  making  for 
easy  transferability  between  occupations 
grow  fewer,  and  trade  or  occupational 
judgment  based  on  exp)erience  becomes 
more  important. 

iSee  Employment  Security  Review,  December, 
>939,  and  January,  1940,  for  a  fuller  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 


We  easily  recognize  these  principles 
in  the  case  of  the  professions  of  educa¬ 
tion,  law,  medicine,  etc.  They  apply 
equally  to  the  skilled  trades.  Thus  a 
machinist  who  is  master  of  his  craft  can 
operate  the  common  machine  tools;  he 
knows  the  principles  upon  which  they 
work;  he  can  repair  them.  He  has  ver¬ 
satility  born  of  all-round  competence 
within  the  area  of  his  trade  or  craft. 
Consequently,  he  can  transfer  to  any 
number  of  jobs  in  the  mechanical  trades 
with  relative  ease.  Perhaps  this  helps  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  highly  skilled 
machinists  are  seldom  unemployed. 

A  jjerson  highly  trained  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  occupations  likewise  can  trans¬ 
fer  to  any  number  of  specialized  jobs 
within  the  field  of  wholesaling  or  retail¬ 
ing;  similarly  agriculture  and  home 
economics  compass  a  wide  variety  of 
related  occupations  in  their  training. 
The  much-mooted  issue  of  narrowly 
specialized  versus  broader  occupational 
training  has  been  resolved  in  so  far  as 
vocational  educators  are  concerned  in 
favor  of  the  broader  training.  Since  a 
contrary  impression  has  gained  cur¬ 
rency,  this  statement  may  deserve  some 
further  explanation. 

Leaders  in  the  field  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  have  clearly  recognized  several 
component  elements  in  the  content  of 
vocational  education: 

The  first  element  consists  of  training 
in  the  manipulative  skills  and  mana¬ 
gerial  techniques  of  the  occupation. 
Many  of  these  skills  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations,  such  as  sheet- 
metal  work,  machine  shop,  welding,  etc., 
are  primarily  manual  or  manipulative 
skills;  others,  as  in  the  case  of  home¬ 
making,  agriculture,  and  distributive 
occupations,  are  primarily  managerial 
skills. 

A  second  element  consists  of  the  re¬ 
lated  science,  mathematics,  and  tech¬ 
nical  information  which  contribute  to 
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an  understanding  of  the  principles 
which  apply  to  the  operative  or 
managerial  work  of  the  occupation. 
Occufjations  vary  considerably  as  to 
their  requirements  of  related  technical 
knowledge.  Vocational  education  has  in 
general  sedulously  avoided  undertaking 
in  the  all-day  classes  preparation  for 
any  occupations  which  are  without  a 
substantial  intellectual  content  of  this 
character.  Mere  training  in  the  narrow 
skills  of  a  single  special  job,  or  opera¬ 
tion,  may  be  appropriate  for  extension 
classes  for  the  employed  worker  who 
seeks  to  improve  himself  on  a  particular 
Job,  but  it  has  not  seemed  appropriate 
for  youth  intent  upon  preparation  for 
entrance  upxHi  a  life-work. 

Other  elements  are  occupational  judg¬ 
ment  and  morale;  the  socio-civic  under¬ 
standings  and  attitudes  appropriate  to 
the  occupational  held.  These  are  the 
product  of  experience  in  the  occupation 
and  cannot  be  effectively  developed 
apart  from  employment.  While  all  these 
component  elements  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  may  be  well  begun  in  preparatory 
classes,  they  come  to  maturation  only 
through  exp>erience  on  the  actual  job. 

Obviously,  it  is  impracticable  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  school  situation  for  the 
training  in  the  actual  manipulative 
skills  of  many  occupations  such  as  min¬ 
ing,  lumbering,  hshing,  etc.  In  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  occupations,  school 
training  can  be  arranged,  provided  there 
is  sufficient  outlet  for  the  trainees  in 
employment  to  make  it  economically 
feasible  to  set  up  the  equipment  and  to 
provide  the  teaching  personnel  to  han¬ 
dle  pupils  in  groups.  In  smaller  com¬ 
munities  and  in  some  occupations  re¬ 
course  is  frequently  had  to  the  train¬ 
ing  facilities  of  the  actual  industries  or 
of  private  employers  to  provide  for  this 
phase  of  training.  We  have  seen  a  great 
development  in  the  last  few  years  of 
cooperative  part-time  programs  of  work 


and  education,  notably  in  business 
offices,  the  trades,  and  the  distributive 
and  service  occupations.^  To  a  large 
extent  the  programs  of  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  and  of  vocational  home  eco¬ 
nomics  are  in  reality  analogous  to  part- 
time  cooperative  programs  in  that  the 
boys  are  employed  part-time  on  their 
home  farms  in  carrying  on  certain  farm 
enterprises  on  their  own  time,  to  which 
the  part-time  school  instruction  in  agri¬ 
culture  is  related.  Similarly  for  the  girls, 
the  home  projects  carried  forward  are  ; 
the  integrating  centers  about  which  the 
related  school  instruction  is  built.  In 
smaller  communities  all  over  the  Nation  i 
the  cooperative  part-time  program  of 
work  and  education  is  in  need  of  further  ' 
extensive  development  in  cooperation 
with  public  and  private  employers,  and 
with  labor.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  arrange  for  training  stations 
with  private  employers  for  all  the  youth 
who  need  and  want  this  opportunity  to 
combine  education  with  work  experi¬ 
ence  and  vocational  training,  then  the 
government  and  the  schools  should  as¬ 
sume  the  role  of  part-time  employer  for  I 
many  of  these  youth  in  our  secondary 
schools. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  belief  that 
progress  in  determining  the  role  of 
vocational  education  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  school  will  be  more 
rapid  when  there  is  a  united  frontal 
attack  upon  the  many  problems  in¬ 
volved.  Although  it  may  be  helpful  for 
purposes  of  analytical  thinking  to  note 
contrasts  between  different  phases  of 
education,  denominated  “general”  and 
“vocational,”  the  recognition  of  differ¬ 
ences  should  not  lead  us  to  partisan 
conceptions  of  the  curriculum,  or  to  an 
embrace  of  the  dubious  dichotomy  of 


1  C.  E.  Rakestraw,  “Cooperative  Part-time  Di¬ 
versified  Occupations  Program,”  in  Occupatums 
for  March,  1940,  and  Roy  A.  Benjamin,  “The 
South  Blazes  a  New  Trail  for  Youth,”  in  the 
Readers’  Digest  for  March,  1940. 
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vocational  VERSUS  general  education. 
For  all  youth  there  is  need  both  for  a 
broad  general  education  and  for  a  more 
specialized  vocational  training.  In  both 
general  and  vocational  education  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  are  important  elements. 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  youth, 
when  to  enter  upon  the  more  specialized 
vocational  training  program  cannot  be 
answered  categorically.  With  the  help  of 
wise  counselors  each  youth  must  make 
that  decision  in  the  light  of  his  own 
particular  circumstances.  That  he 
should  have  appropriate  training  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  which  to  make  a  choice 
when  the  proper  time  comes  is  the  para¬ 
mount  consideration. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  close  this 
paper  without  mentioning  briefly  the 
standards  which  any  worthy  program  of 
vocational  education  ought  to  meet — 
standards  which  more  than  20  years  of 
experience  of  thousands  of  educators 
and  trainees  have  served  to  validate. 
These  standards  have  been  given  full 
statement  in  Wright  and  Allen’s  book 
entitled  “Efficiency  in  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation”  which  provides  the  basis  for  the 
summary  which  I  quote  from  another 
source. 

Vocational  preparation,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  given  to  a  selected  group  of  stu¬ 
dents,  their  entrance  to  the  program  depend¬ 
ing  upon  their  possession  of  the  interests, 
abilities,  and  personality  that  will  give  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  of  success  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  when  training  is  effected. 

Selection  should  not  mean  a  singling  out  of 


those  with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  but 
should  be  based  upon  the  demands  of  the 
occupation  for  which  preparation  is  being 
made.  A  democratic  program  of  vocational 
education  will  recognize  that  for  each  person 
there  u  some  place  in  the  world  of  work, 
and  it  is  the  task  of  the  public  schools  to 
provide  training  that  will  lead  to  the  effective 
adjustment  of  all — whether  of  high  or  of  low 
ability.  In  certain  kinds  of  work,  physical 
fitness  may  be  more  important  than  mental 
ability;  it  u  even  possible  that  in  some  occu¬ 
pations  a  high  degree  of  abstract  intelligence 
may  tend  to  create  discontent  with  the  task 
and  make  the  individual  unfit  for  the  job.  A 
complete  program  of  vocational  preparation 
will  be  sufficiently  broad  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  individuals,  and  proper  guidance  wiU 
place  each  student  in  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  success  is  most  likely. 

Vocational  preparation,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  given  in  an  environment  that  approximates 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions  of  the 
occupation  for  which  training  is  being  given. 

The  instruction  given  in  vocational  classes 
requires  occupationally  trained  teachers,  proper 
subject  matter  drawn  from  the  actual  work 
of  the  occupation,  sufficient  repetition  to 
develop  manual  skill  and  correct  habits,  and 
attention  to  the  needs  and  progress  of  each 
learner  as  an  individual. 

One  cannot  learn  to  swim  without  getting 
into  the  water;  neither  can  one  learn  the 
mental  and  manual  skills  of  an  occupation 
without  actual  participation  in  the  real  situa¬ 
tions  of  the  job.  This  means  that  wherever 
possible  a  vocational  training  program  must 
present  opportunity  for  the  instruction  to  be 
conducted  by  means  of  realistic  job  activities 
without  resort  to  pseudo  situations. 

A  program  of  vocational  education  must 
recognize  the  existence  of  occupational  levels 
and  degrees  of  specialization,  must  provide 
for  individual  progress  through  a  training 
program,  and  recognize  learner  accomplish¬ 
ment  at  whatever  level  attained.^ 


II.  HOW  TO  STRENGTHEN  THE  WORK 
Herbert  G.  Espy,  Western  Reserve  University 


The  schools  will  soon  do  more  about 
vocations  than  they  are  doing  now.  To 
be  sure  they  have  for  over  a  score  of 
years  accepted  federal  subsidies  for 
special  vocational  offerings.  The  enroll¬ 
ments  for  these  offerings  have  gradually 
increased.  But  the  conditions  which 


make  for  rapid  change  are  now  in  ex¬ 
traordinary  conjunction. 

We  need  hardly  be  reminded  that 
long  years  of  social  depression  have 
convinced  us  that  unemployment  is  our 
major  problem  in  the  United  States. 

1  Campion,  of.  cit.,  pp.  3-4. 
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Anything  which  promises  to  relieve  that 
difficulty  will  have  strong  support. 
Young  people  themselves  are  chiefly 
interested  in  jobs.  Indeed,  their  main 
idea  in  weighing  the  value  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  its  effectiveness  in  giving  them 
vocational  advantages.  In  the  minds  of 
laymen  generally  the  so-called  youth 
problem  is  largely  an  unemployment 
problem.  We  are  again  in  a  world  at 
war.  We  are  told  that  we  need  more 
skilled  workers  to  produce  munitions 
of  war  and  the  machines  which  turn 
out  munitions.  Moreover,  recent  note¬ 
worthy  efforts  to  evaluate  the  work  of 
the  schools  have  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  vocational  adjustment 
of  our  young  people.  No  less  significant 
and  no  less  hopeful  is  the  fact  that  this 
powerful  and  far-reaching  organization 
is  today  devoting  special  attention  to 
vocational  education. 

We  educators  need  not  decide  whether 
more  will  be  done  to  equip  young  peo¬ 
ple  for  vocational  comp>etence.  We  need 
rather  with  wisdom  and  with  full  sym¬ 
pathy  to  determine  what  kinds  of  things 
should  be  done.  It  is  with  this  implied 
question  that  I  believe  we  should  be 
chiefly  concerned  today. 

Parenthetically,  however,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  plain  fact  that  there  are 
today  literally  hundreds  of  secondary 
schools  in  which  careful  observation  of 
curricular  programs  and  routine  prac¬ 
tices  discloses  no  substantial  recognition 
of  the  vocational  needs  of  youngsters 
whose  schooling  will  be  ended  at  the 
high-school  level.  For  example,  syste¬ 
matic  examination  of  the  curricular 
programs  of  New  York  State  high 
schools  in  the  Regents’  Inquiry  showed 
that,  in  private  schools  of  all  sizes  and 
in  large  proportions  of  small  public 
schools  and  very  large  public  schools, 
both  the  t3q)es  of  courses  offered  and 
the  modes  of  guidance  employed  ordi¬ 
narily  gave  little  evidence  of  concern 


for  any  sort  of  planned  preparation  for 
vocation.  Mr.  Grigsby  has  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  public  schools’  neglect  of 
work  in  agriculture  and  industrial  arts. 
Perhaps  I  should  add  here  that  the  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  the  public-school  offerings 
were  even  more  strikingly  observable 
in  the  private  schools  of  New  York 
State.  In  spite  of  our  certainty  that 
more  will  be  done  and  that  in  most 
instances  we  must  study  what  we  may 
most  wisely  do,  there  are  many  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  in  which  we  would  rejoice  to  see 
some  definite,  tangible  evidence  of  an 
inclination  to  do  anything  at  all  to 
contribute  to  the  vocational  abilities  of 
their  pupils.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  school  which  makes  no  identi¬ 
fiable  effort  to  increase  the  vocational 
competence  of  its  pupils  turns  out 
young  people  who  are  less  able  to  make 
suitable  vocational  adjustments  than 
are  those  whose  education  has  been 
planned  with  consideration  of  their 
prospects  as  wage-earners.  Even  though 
we  as  individuals  have  no  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  schools 
which  neglect  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  youth  the  vocational  concerns  which 
will  later  determine  chiefly  the  general 
patterns  of  their  lives  as  persons,  we 
cannot  as  citizens  or  as  professed 
friends  of  youth  give  even  our  tacit 
support  or  approval  to  schools  which 
are  so  neglectful. 

Let  us  consider,  however,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  this  common  neglect 
of  vocational  education  in  many  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  for  consideration  of  it 
will  surely  suggest  a  basic  approach  to 
the  improvement  of  our  work.  Stating 
it  very  simply,  a  major  reason  for  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  vocational 
education  in  many  secondary  schools  is 
that  the  authorities  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
moting  vocational  education  have  them¬ 
selves  fostered  the  notion  that  voca- 
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tional  education  is  one  particular  kind 
of  thing  —  a  kind  of  thing  which  small 
schools  could  not  easily  manage  even  if 
they  would  and  which  many  large  or 
more  prosperous  schools  simply  would 
not  have. 

We  have  had  enough  experience  to 
demonstrate  what  we  should  have  been 
wise  enough  to  know  twenty  years  ago. 
To  set  up  a  federal  board  and  state 
boards  both  to  administer  subsidies  and 
to  design  standard  programs,  and  to 
regulate  the  practices  of  our  American 
secondary  schools,  is  indeed  not  the 
best  way  in  which  to  strengthen  the 
vocational  education  in  our  country. 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  seek  to 
establish  the  conviction  that  vocational 
education  of  some  sort  is  propierly  a 
function  of  every  American  secondary 
school.  A  necessary  corollary,  of  course, 
is  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  and 
should  be  as  many  different  kinds  of 
programs  for  vocational  education  as 
there  are  kinds  of  schools  or  kinds  of 
communities.  Even  if  we  were  not  suf¬ 
fering  the  consequences  of  a  twenty- 
year  tradition  of  centralization,  stand¬ 
ardization,  dictation,  and  subsidization, 
we  should  encourage  every  community 
and  every  school  to  be  Inventive,  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  responsible  in  developing 
the  best  possible  vocational  education 
for  its  distinctive  needs.  Would  it  not 
be  at  least  ironic  if  the  nation  which 
has  aroused  the  world’s  wonder  at  its 
inventive  genius  in  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  its  standards  of  living, 
should  have  to  depend  upon  absentee 
planning  boards  to  devise  the  education 
to  support  our  traditional  resourceful¬ 
ness?  Yes,  what  is  most  needed  to 
strengthen  vocational  education  is  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  a  deepened  sense 
of  local  responsibility. 

In  this  connection,  p)erhaps  there 
should  be  a  word  about  the  place  of  the 
federal  government.  It  would  be  both 


ungracious  and  unwise  to  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  Mr.  Grigsby  has  given  to  us 
this  morning  a  hopeful  example  of  the 
things  which  agencies  in  Washington 
can  do  to  strengthen  our  work.  They 
can  perform  an  excellent  and  thor¬ 
oughly  useful  service  in  conducting  re¬ 
search  and  in  presenting  the  results  of 
it  to  the  schools.  Particularly  if  schools 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  be  resourceful, 
they  will  profit  from  continued  study 
of  innovations,  experimentation,  and 
evaluation  in  schools  throughout  the 
land. 

Another  type  of  research  which  can 
best  be  done  by  a  Washington  agency 
is  the  collection  and  collation  of  facts 
about  vocational  life  in  America.  In¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have 
failed  to  discharge  an  impiortant  part  of 
our  responsibility  in  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  we  simply  do  not  know 
much  about  vocational  life.  Neither 
individuals  nor  local  school  systems  are 
able  through  their  own  efforts  to  find 
out  much  about  it.  We  can  strengthen 
our  work  in  the  schools  if  we  will  show 
our  desire  for  and  our  readiness  to  use 
the  information  which  Washington  can 
get  to  show  us  how  Americans  work 
and  how  American  workers  live. 

However,  we  need  not  give  all  our 
thought  now  to  the  things  which  other 
people  must  do  before  we  can  get  to 
work.  There  is  at  least  one  useful  and 
immediately  practical  suggestion  which 
merits  our  serious  attention.  It  will  not 
be  new  to  some  of  us  here,  and  it  is 
so  obviously  a  matter  of  plain  common 
sense  that  it  will  need  no  extended  justi¬ 
fication.  The  need  of  it  has,  however, 
been  strikingly  emphasized  by  such 
studies  as  Dr.  Spaulding’s  Regents’  In¬ 
quiry  report.  Any  secondary  school 
which  thinks  that  it  probably  has  no 
need  to  do  an)dhing  about  vocational 
education,  or  which  does  not  know  what 
it  should  do,  or  even  the  school  which 
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is  happy  in  the  thought  that  it  has 
for  years  been  conducting  a  smoothly- 
running,  state-approved,  federally-sub¬ 
sidized  vocational  training  program  will 
enjoy  the  experience  if  for  the  period 
of  one  year  it  will  devote  its  time  and 
energy  to  a  special  study  of  the  boys 
and  girls  who  drop  out  of  school  before 
having  completed  the  high-school  course. 
If  they  are  too  large  a  group  to  study, 
take  those  who  drop  out  earliest.  If  not 
many  drop  out  before  graduation,  take 
those  who  do  not  go  on  to  college.  Find 
out  all  you  can  about  these  youngsters 
as  they  appear  to  be  at  the  time  they 
leave  school.  Keep  track  of  them  after 
they  have  left,  so  as  to  know  how  they 
go  at  the  business  of  trying  to  adjust 
themselves  vocationally  to  the  some¬ 
what  uninterested  and  baffling  world  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  Anyone 
who  is  not  already  familiar  with  them 
can  get  some  idea  of  the  discoveries 
which  this  sort  of  study  holds  in  store 
for  him  if  he  will  examine  recent  studies 
made  in  other  places.  However,  reading 
the  other  fellow’s  study,  or  even  imi¬ 
tating  it,  will  be  much  less  valuable 
than  to  experience  the  inspiring,  if 
sometimes  painful,  work  of  planning 
cooperatively  in  one’s  own  community 
to  find  out  all  about  the  youngsters  who 
drop  out  of  school  and  what  happens  to 
them  personally  after  they  have  left. 

Such  a  study  will  yield  a  dual  divi¬ 
dend.  It  will  clearly  indicate  some 
things  which  youngsters  should  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  school.  It  will  also  show  some 
things  which  they  may  need  even  more 
to  be  done  in  their  behalf  after  they 
have  terminated  their  formal  school 
attendance.  We  have  been  reminded 
again  this  morning  of  the  millions  of 
young  people  who  have  left  school  and 
who  are  unemployed.  We  have  been  re¬ 
minded  also  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
with  any  certainty  what  we  ^ould  do 
in  school  in  the  attempt  to  develop  spe¬ 


cialized  competence  or  technical  skill, 
and  that  we  need  much  careful  experi¬ 
mentation  and  evaluation  before  we  can 
know  what  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
produce  specialized  technical  compe¬ 
tence  or  hierarchies  of  skills.  Such  ex¬ 
perimentation  is  doubtless  needed  and 
should  be  undertaken  before  we  try  to 
extend  more  widely  throughout  our  land 
the  standard  types  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing.  But  studies  of  the  personal  occupa¬ 
tional  experience  of  young  people  who 
have  left  school  will  help  not  merely  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  what  we 
try  to  do  in  school,  but  also  to  answer 
the  much  more  fundamental  question 
about  whether  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
needs  to  be  done  at  all  and  whether  it 
is  better  done  in  school  or  out  of  school. 

Our  great  need  for  knowledge  of  our 
own  pupils  after  they  leave  us  and  our 
customary  concentration  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  details  of  our  training  are  S)rmto- 
matic  of  our  unhappy  habit  of  thinking 
about  vocational  education,  and  indeed 
of  vocations  themselves,  in  a  very  nar¬ 
row  way.  The  educator  traditionally 
eschews  what  is  non-academic  and  im¬ 
mediately  utilitarian.  The  specialists 
whom  we  have  employed  to  promote 
and  conduct  vocational  education  have 
emphasized  the  kinds  of  training  which 
were  in  sharp  demand  for  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  wartime.  We  were  without 
enough  skilled  and  productive  workers. 
We  had  to  build  ^ips,  keep  factory 
wheels  turning,  and  raise  more  wheat 
and  cotton  in  a  hurry.  We  had  found 
it  expedient  in  wartime  to  appropriate 
plenty  of  borrowed  money  and  to  ap¬ 
point  special  boards  to  devise  programs 
for  spending  the  money  in  the  hope  of 
getting  the  kind  of  results  that  are  use¬ 
ful  in  emergencies.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
national  vocational  training  program 
would  have  emphasized  those  aspects  of 
the  process  which  allow  quick  returns 
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even  to  the  neglect  of  what  is  both 
more  productive  and  more  profitable  in 
the  long  run.  Possibly  the  specification 
that  the  vocational  trainee  must  have 
some  instruction  in  so-called  “related 
knowledge”  may  have  been  partly  a 
concession  to  the  traditional  predilec¬ 
tions  of  school  teachers.  In  any  case  the 
supervisors  and  inspectors  were  often 
vigilant  to  see  to  it  that  the  vocational 
pupil  received  no  instruction  beyond 
that  demonstrably  and  directly  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  job.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  industrial  field  this  vigi¬ 
lance  was  not  often  urgently  needed. 
Many  of  those  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
industry  to  be  employed  as  teachers 
were  not  too  generously  supplied  with 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  fundamental 
to  their  own  work,  of  the  broad  actuali¬ 
ties  of  the  general  vocational  field  in 
which  they  had  been  at  work,  and  of 
the  relation  of  their  own  achievements 
to  the  welfare  of  other  workers.  In 
short,  the  types  of  training  offered  to 
our  relatively  few  vocational  pupils 
might  well  have  been  called  token  train¬ 
ing  for  jobs.  They  emphasized  the  ob¬ 
vious,  superficial,  immediately  useful 
aspects  of  vocation,  but  they  minimized 
if  they  did  not  completely  neglect  the 
more  subtle  and  basic  intellectual  and 
spiritual  possessions  which  are  the  mark 
of  the  man  whose  job  is  truly  his  voca¬ 
tion  and  whose  work  is  the  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  own  self-respect  and  his 
respect  for  the  rest  of  us. 

We  should  not  ungenerously  blame 
those  who  initiated  these  emphases. 
Similar  tendencies  often  appear  when 
any  kind  of  new  preparatory  training 
is  given  its  small  place  in  a  school. 
Moreover,  we  should  not  derogate  the 
effort  to  develop  needed  technical  skill 
or  dexterity  or  proficiency.  These  have 
their  place,  even  though  we  do  not 
know  yet  where  the  place  is. 

What  we  need  here  to  recognize  is 
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that  knowledge,  insight,  and  intellectual 
interests  have  their  essential  place.  We 
need  not  look  far  to  get  evidence  of 
that.  Reliable  investigations  of  young 
people  in  school  and  of  the  same  kinds 
of  young  people  after  they  have  left 
school  show  that  they  have  so  little 
knowledge  of  vocational  life  that  even 
the  outlines  of  their  own  vocational 
hopes  and  plans  are  decidedly  un¬ 
realistic.  To  be  sure,  many  of  these 
youngsters  do  get  jobs,  and  their  em¬ 
ployers  seem  generally  to  be  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  their  ability  to  do 
the  work.  But  even  mere  employability 
is  not  an  adequate  criterion.  No  advo¬ 
cate  of  civic  education  should  be  con¬ 
tent  to  justify  it  by  asserting  that 
pupils  subsequently  become  voters.  He 
would  rather  wish  to  have  them  be  in¬ 
telligently  responsible  for  their  full 
range  of  civic  duties  and  privileges. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  their  voting  he 
would  be  zealous  to  have  them  do  it 
with  full  recognition  of  its  significance 
as  essential  to  the  structure  of  demo¬ 
cracy  and  as  influencing  in  countless 
ways  the  lives  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  teacher  of  literature  should  hardly 
be  content  in  the  hc^  that  many  of 
his  students  will  subsequently  read 
books.  No  school  should  be  p>ersuaded 
to  offer  instruction  intended  to  prepare 
young  people  for  marriage  and  family 
life  if  it  is  argued  merely  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  had  such  instruction 
are  in  most  eases  found  later  to  be  mar¬ 
riageable,  or  that  the  course  will  em¬ 
phasize  development  of  ability  in  those 
matters  which  are  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  of  marriage.  There  is  too  much 
likelihood  that  such  a  course  would 
distort  if  it  does  not  indeed  damage 
what  it  purports  to  strengthen.  Al¬ 
though  we  would  not  neglect  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ability  to  manage  some  of 
the  obvious  essentials  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  and  of  the  intimate  per- 
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sonal  relations  in  family  life,  we  should 
at  least  mistrust  the  homemaker  who 
has  had  only  a  thorough  training  in  the 
tangible  but  relatively  primitive  matters 
disclosed  by  quantitative  analyses  of 
the  activities  of  homemakers.  We  want 
homemakers  whose  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  potentialities  of  human  in¬ 
dividuality  and  human  association,  of 
domestic  architecture,  of  the  biological 
and  social  connotation  of  gastronomy, 
of  the  social  and  ethical  connotations  of 
consumer  buying  far  transcend  the  im¬ 
mediacies  of  the  daily  round  of  obvious 
activities  of  the  household. 

In  like  manner  we  want  and  we  in¬ 
deed  must  have  the  kind  of  vocational 
education  which  provides  for  every 
worker  what  we  may  call  a  cultural 
appreciation  of  his  own  work  in  the 
world.  Both  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
own  personal  advantage  and  satisfaction 
and  from  that  of  his  productive  effi¬ 
ciency  for  our  benefit  the  worker  who 
sees  his  job  not  merely  as  a  round  of 
activities  to  be  performed,  but  as  a  cen¬ 
ter  of  personal  interest  and  responsi¬ 
bility  which  has  meaningful  relations  of 
the  utmost  significance  to  him  and  to 
the  world  about  him  is  the  better 
worker.  The  education  which  stimulates 
breadth  of  interest  and  understanding 
of  one’s  job  is  the  kind  of  vocational 
education  we  need.  The  life  insurance 
salesman  who  knows  the  history  of  life 
insurance  is  the  better  for  it.  The  house 
painter  who  knows  the  geographic 
origin  of  the  materials  he  uses  is  the 
better  for  it.  The  truck  driver  who 
knows  what  people  may  be  helped  and 
made  happier  by  using  what  he  and  his 
truck  have  brought  for  them  is  the 
better  for  it.  It  matters  not  whether 
one  is  a  hoist  operator,  a  high-school 
principal,  a  mathematician,  a  linotype 
operator,  or  a  paid  politician — ^his  work 
means  more  to  him  if  he  has  come  to 
know  and  to  be  interested  in  the  broad 


relationships  of  his  job.  Unfortunately, 
many  of  these  not  so  obvious  things  are 
not  surely  learned  on  the  job.  That  is 
why  we  must  be  very  careful  to  see  to 
it  that  we  do  not  continue  to  overlook 
them  in  school. 

Even  if  it  be  doubted  whether  the 
school  should  develop  this  truly  cul¬ 
tural  conception  of  one’s  own  job, 
there  are  more  cogent  reasons  for  giv¬ 
ing  young  people  a  general  or  cultural 
education  concerning  vocational  life  in 
America.  Admittedly,  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  will  learn  how  to  carry  on  the  ob¬ 
vious  activities  of  jobs  without  having 
been  trained  for  them  in  school.  Con¬ 
ceivably,  a  good  many  young  people 
may  become  so  interested  in  their  jobs 
that  they  will  of  their  own  initiative 
and  through  their  own  resources  find 
out  a  great  deal  concerning  the  broad 
significance  of  their  own  work.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  however,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  will  ordinarily  become  ade¬ 
quately  interested  and  informed  about 
the  work  of  other  people.  If  we  take 
seriously  our  hope  and  claim  that  the 
secondary  school  is  to  serve  an  inte¬ 
grating  function,  if  it  is  intended  to 
help  weld  our  people  in  common  bonds 
of  understanding  and  good  will,  here  is 
our  most  urgent  challenge  in  the  entire 
field  of  vocational  education.  We  need 
to  be  educated  to  understand  as  fully 
as  possible  not  merely  our  own  work, 
but  also  the  work  of  other  people. 

In  vocation  perhaps  more  than  in 
any  other  field  of  our  national  life  we 
need  the  healing  and  nourishing  values 
of  mutual  understanding.  We  are  so 
ignorant  of  the  other  fellow’s  work,  his 
difficulties,  his  problems,  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  his  rewards,  and  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  us,  that  even  our  national  po¬ 
litical  leaders  can  make  capital  of  our 
ignorance  by  seeking  to  array  us  against 
one  another  vocationally  and  econom¬ 
ically.  The  citizen  who  has  a  friendly 
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interest  in  the  general  welfare  of  his 
country  is  often  shocked  or  discouraged 
by  what  he  sees  or  hears  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  employers  and  employees 
or  between  competing  groups  of  work¬ 
ing  people.  He  is  affronted  by  the  bar¬ 
barities  of  their  conflicts.  He  suspects 
that  they  often  suffer  for  want  of  wise 
and  humane  leadership.  Even  though 
he  feels  friendly  sympathy  for  all  who 
labor,  as  employers  or  as  employees, 
the  citizen  may  regret  that  so  much 
difficulty  should  be  caused  by  ignorance 
and  misunderstanding.  If  he  ponders  the 
matter  thoughtfully,  he  will  perhaps 
realize  that  what  he  regrets  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  skill  or  to  lack  of  so-called 
related  knowledge.  What  he  regrets  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  elementary  voca- 
tiMial  literacy.  (But  our  citizen  will 
probably  not  ponder  the  matter  intelli¬ 
gently,  for  he  is  himself  probably  a 
vocational  illiterate.  The  conflicts  and 
barbarities  which  he  regrets  are  intol¬ 
erable  in  a  civilized  nation.  The  voca¬ 
tional  illiteracy  which  negatively  sus¬ 
tains  them  is  a  common  personal  and 
national  weakness.  In  our  embarrass¬ 
ment  at  the  moment  we  educators 
should  perhaps  speak  in  behalf  of  toler¬ 
ance,  friendliness,  and  mutual  helpful¬ 
ness  among  all  who  work,  but  we  should 
not  long  hesitate  to  provide  for  young 


people  in  our  secondary  schools  educa¬ 
tion  which  will  make  them  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  how  the  work 
of  this  nation  is  done  and  about  who 
is  doing  it.  We  may  hope  that  well- 
informed  vocational  intelligence  will  be 
of  great  personal  advantage  to  every 
individual.  We  can  be  sure  that  it  is  a 
social  and  national  necessity. 

In  a  very  brief  summary,  these  are 
things  which  every  secondary  school 
may  well  attempt  to  do  to  strengthen 
our  vocational  education.  In  the  first 
place,  many  schools  need  merely  to  do 
something.  (That  sounds  simple,  but 
it  is  not  easy.)  Particularly  among 
schools  that  have  reason  to  be  uncer¬ 
tain  about  what  role  they  should  play, 
carefully  planned  local  studies  of  the 
youngsters  who  are  dropping  out  of 
school  will  be  richly  suggestive  of 
profitable  innovations.  Washington  and 
our  state  departments  can  serve  us  best 
by  conducting  research  studies  and  by 
disseminating  the  findings  with  respect 
to  developments  in  the  schools  and  with 
respect  to  the  characteristics  and  trends 
in  vocational  life  in  America.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  school’s  most  urgently  needed 
service  to  every  pupil  enrolled  and  to 
the  nation  is  the  stimulation  and  well- 
informed  and  interested  intelligence  in 
the  vocational  life  of  America  today. 
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I  THINK  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  all  of  us  should  realize  that  there 
is  a  national  problem  of  youth  that  is 
not  fully  solved  by  any  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  that  has  grown  up  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  the  years  that  have  passed. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  go  over  the  various  changes  in 
society  that  have  brought  about  a  new 
relation  of  the  community  to  youth.  It 
used  to  be  possible  for  a  boy  or  girl 
to  drop  out  of  school  and  readily  find 
employment.  That  is  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  great  majority  of  the  young 
people  who  are  now  leaving  the  schools 
of  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  added  to  the  working  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  500,000  new 
workers  each  year,  and  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  older  workers  from  the  labor 
market  does  not  supply  vacancies  for 
half  of  these  young  people  who  are 
coming  into  the  labor  market  each 
year. 

Suppose  I  take  one  set  of  facts  that 
will  perhaps  make  vivid  the  problem 
that  confronts  young  people  throughout 
the  nation.  In  the  year  1936,  which  is 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  good 
figures,  there  were  bom  in  the  United 
States  sixteen  and  a  fraction  infants  to 
every  thousand  of  the  population.  The 
death  rate  per  thousand  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  that  same  year  was  eleven  and  a 
fraction.  Now  we  all  know  that  the 
birth  rate  has  been  decreasing,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  death  rate  has  also  been 

1  This  article  is  a  transcription  of  the  steno¬ 
grapher’s  record  of  Dr.  Judd’s  address. — The 
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decreasing  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
older  people  in  this  nation  begin  now  to 
outnumber,  by  far,  the  younger  people. 
That  is,  older  people  are  continuing  in 
the  positions  they  occupy  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  displacement,  I  repeat, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  labor  market 
does  not  provide  for  the  younger  people 
who  are  coming  in  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder.  Sixteen  births  per  thousand 
of  population;  eleven  deaths  —  a  sur¬ 
plus  each  year,  or  at  any  rate  in  that 
year,  of  five  per  thousand  potential 
workers  who  come  into  the  world  and 
who  have  to  be  accommodated  in  some 
fashion  or  other.  When  you  translate 
that  five  per  thousand  into  an  aggre¬ 
gate  figure,  you  come  to  the  fact  that 
about  two-thirds  of  a  million  are  added 
each  year,  or  were  added  that  year  to 
the  possible  working  population  of  the 
United  States,  and  must  in  some  fashion 
be  provided  for. 

That  is  a  new  problem,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  resources  of  the  nation 
that  used  to  absorb  young  people  are 
now  used  up,  and  new  resources  and 
new  methods  of  adjusting  the  indus¬ 
trial  world  to  this  oncoming  army  of 
young  people  will  have  to  be  devised. 

Let’s  review  briefly  some  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  nation  that  have  been 
used  up.  It  used  to  be  possible  for  a 
man  or  a  boy,  who  had  difficulty  in 
finding  occupation  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  go  to  the  public 
domain  in  the  West.  It  was  a  tradition 
of  our  people  that  opportunities  in  the 
West  were  unlimited,  and  could  he  had 
by  anyone  who  was  willing  to  work. 
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The  public  domain,  which  was  the 
source  of  this  opportunity,  has  now 
been  used  up.  There  are  no  longer,  for 
example,  homesteading  opportunities,  as 
there  were  in  the  past.  I  think  one 
hardly  realizes  the  extent  to  which  the 
federal  government  gave  to  individuals 
opportunities  to  begin  life  and  make 
successful  careers  by  presenting  them 
with  farms. 

In  order  to  make  perfectly  concrete 
what  the  federal  government  did  since 
the  beginning  of  its  efforts  to  give  land 
to  individuals,  we  might  describe  an 
area  of  land  in  the  familiar  part  of  the 
United  States  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  land  that  has  been  given  to 
individual  homesteaders.  Between  1863 
and  1930,  the  federal  government  gave 
to  individual  homesteaders  an  area  of 
land  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  half  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  That  was  given  to  individual 
homesteaders,  and  I  have  not  made 
reference  in  those  figures  or  in  that 
comparison  to  the  land  that  was  given 
to  railroads  for  purposes  of  opening  up 
the  public  domain;  I  have  not  made 
reference  to  the  land  that  was  given  to 
states  for  various  forms  of  improve¬ 
ment:  I  have  not  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  federal  government  has  given 
more  than  ninety-nine  million  acres  of 
land  to  the  common  schools:  I  have 
not  referred  to  the  land  that  was  given 
to  the  land  grant  colleges.  In  other 
words,  the  federal  government  has  had 
a  very  large  share  in  caring  for  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  T933,  when  the  depression  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  employment  of 
young  people  had  grown  increasingly 
difficult  for  many  decades  prior  to  that 
date,  was  that  a  great  many  boys  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  tradition 
that  the  We.st  was  the  home  of  unlim¬ 


ited  opportunity  started  for  that  area 
with  the  hope  and  exp>ectation  that 
there,  at  any  rate,  they  would  find  the 
opportunities  that  did  not  seem  to  be 
open  to  them  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  had  grown  up. 

They  found  that  the  land  was  all  oc¬ 
cupied,  that  there  were  no  homestead 
opportunities.  The  public  domain  had 
been  spent.  They  came  back,  therefore, 
to  seek  once  more  opportunities  in  the 
communities  that  they  had  left.  That 
was,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  community 
problem,  but  it  was  not  recognized  as 
a  community  problem.  It  was  a  problem 
of  the  educational  system  because,  if 
any  institution  in  the  United  States  is 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  young 
people,  it  is  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  country.  But  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
following  either  their  graduates  or  the 
young  people  who  drop  out  from  school. 
So  these  boys,  who  were  moving  back 
and  forth  across  the  continent,  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  advice  from  institu¬ 
tions  that  might  have  taken  care  of 
them  if  the  educational  institutions  had 
realized  their  obligation;  they  did  not 
have  the  advice  of  their  communities, 
because  communities  were  not  organ¬ 
ized  to  take  care  of  them;  and,  as  I 
have  tried  to  indicate,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  Itself,  was  no  longer  able  out 
of  its  public  domain  to  provide  for  this 
generation  as  it  had  provided  for 
earlier  generations. 

These  boys  had  become  a  national 
problem  without  a  solution.  The  earlier 
solution  that  had  come  from  the  rapid 
growth  of  industry,  the  earlier  solution 
that  had  come  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  domain,  the  earlier  solution 
that  had  come  from  the  very  rapid 
growth  of  our  secondary  schools  — 
these  earlier  solutions  were  no  longer 
available  as  .solutions  of  the  present 
problem. 
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In  1933,  therefore,  this  new  federal 
problem,  or  new  national  problem,  had 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  it  was  dealt  with 
by  the  federal  government  through  the 
organization  of  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps  and  its  camps.  Those  camps 
are  sufficiently  well  known,  I  am  sure, 
to  all  of  you  in  this  company  so 
that  they  need  no  elaborate  description, 
except  to  point  out  the  fact  that  they 
furnish  to  young  people  —  to  boys  in 
this  case  —  something  that  the  schools 
had  never  been  able  to  furnish,  or  had 
never  thought  it  their  obligation  to 
furnish.  They  furnished  an  opportunity 
to  work,  for  which  pay  in  the  form  of 
wages  was  an  inducement  and  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  organization. 

The  school  has  never  been  able  to 
pay  wages.  It  has  said  to  the  young 
people  who  come  to  the  various  insti¬ 
tutions  of  education,  “We  will  give  you 
something  that  will  be  important  for 
your  future.  We  will  prepare  you  to  be 
earners  in  the  years  to  come.  We  will 
give  you  a  type  of  training  that  makes 
it  possible  for  you  to  be  independent. 
We  will  help  prepare  you  for  adult¬ 
hood.”  But  when  it  comes  to  the  cru¬ 
cial  problem  of  giving  young  people 
that  which  adults  want,  need,  and  find 
necessary  to  their  independence,  namely, 
economic  adjustment,  the  school  has 
not  been  able  to  do  it.  In  fact,  the 
school  has  in  general  taken  very  little 
part  in  giving  young  people  an  induc¬ 
tion  into  industry.  There  are  a  few  of 
our  better  secondary  schools  today  that 
are  offering  vocational  advice  —  guid¬ 
ance,  as  we  sometimes  call  it.  There  are 
some  colleges  that  conduct  employment 
agencies  of  various  degrees  of  efficiency. 

We  have  done  something  in  recent 
years  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  eco¬ 
nomic  adjustment  of  young  people,  but 
I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  you  that  the 
wholesale  problem  that  came  to  the  na¬ 
tion  in  1933  was  not  being  solved  by 


its  educational  institutions.  The  federal 
government  had  to  come  into  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  solve  a  problem 
that  was  so  significant  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  nation  that  it  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  dealt  with  promptly. 

There  was  only  one  branch  of  the 
federal  government  that  could  take  care 
of  these  young  pec^le  and  do  it  rap¬ 
idly,  and  that  was  the  Army.  So  t^ 
Army  was  asked  to  take  these  young 
people  and  provide  them  with  shelter, 
to  provide  them  with  the  necessities  of 
ordinary  life  and,  in  some  measure,  to 
discipline  and  control  the  groups  as 
they  came  together. 

The  then  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  United  States  saw,  and  saw  very 
early  in  the  experiment,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  bring  young  people 
together  unless  some  provision  was 
made  for  a  continued  education.  It  was 
a  long  struggle  to  convince  the  Army 
and  the  federal  authorities  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  activities 
of  the  camp  and,  even  today,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  educational  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  camp  are  distinctly  limited, 
so  limited  that  the  school  people  of  the 
country  are  at  times  disposed  to  be 
critical.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
school  people  could  be  critical  of  an 
educational  program  that  gained  so 
little  from  either  the  experience  or  the 
sympathy  of  school  people  when  it  was 
first  set  up. 

The  schools  have  never  taken  care 
of  their  own  graduates  beyond  the  point 
when  they  gave  them  a  diploma  and 
sent  them  out  to  earn  a  living.  The 
school  did  not  take  any  interest  in  these 
boys  that  were  moving  back  and  forth 
across  the  continent.  The  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  in  many  instances,  when 
these  boys  asked  to  be  continued  in  the 
schools  as  graduate  students  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  they  found  it  was  very 
difficult  for  them  to  get  anjrthing  that 
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would  satisfy  their  needs,  because  the 
schools  were  full  of  undergraduates. 
The  schools  were  full  of  those  who  had 
not  yet  received  their  diplomas.  Even 
today,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  convince 
communities  that  out-of-school  youth, 
when  unemployed,  is  just  as  much  an 
obligation  of  the  community  as  it  is  of 
the  federal  government. 

Two  years  passed  after  that  date 
which  I  mentioned,  1933,  when  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  in  those  two  years  it  had  be¬ 
come  apparent  that  there  must  be  some 
extension  of  federal  provision  for  young 
people  who  were  not  being  fitted  into 
the  social  system. 

May  I  pause  and  comment  on  that 
phrase  I  have  used?  “Being  fitted  into 
the  social  system”  does  involve  educa¬ 
tion,  but  also  involves  many  other  ad¬ 
justments.  I  have  come,  myself,  to  think 
that  some  phrase  ought  to  be  constantly 
in  our  thinking  as  educators  that  goes 
i  beyond  the  term  “schooling,”  or,  if  you 
please,  “education,”  as  it  is  ordinarily 
employed.  Young  people  have  to  be  in- 
,  ducted  into  adulthood,  and  that  is  the 
t  phrase  I  should  like  to  use. 

I  Society  has  to  see  them  through  the 

>  transition  from  ordinary,  dependent 

1  childhood  to  independent  adulthood, 

)  and  if  the  schools  are  not  able,  because 

;  of  their  equipment  or  because  they  are 

5  not  disposed  because  of  their  traditions, 

to  induct  young  people  into  adulthood; 
c  and  if  families  are  no  longer  able  as 

t  they  were  at  one  time,  especially  when 

i  we  were  an  agrarian  people,  to  induct 

e  young  pepole  into  adulthood,  then  so- 

e  ciety  in  general  must  undertake  the 

h  task. 

e  In  the  years  that  followed  1933,  the 

n  problem  of  inducting  young  people  into 
e  adulthood  showed  itself  to  be  a  problem 

that  was  not  being  solved  by  the  camps 
y  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  In 

it  the  first  place,  these  camps  could  not 


take  care  of  girls,  and  there  were  many 
girls  who  needed  help  in  order  that  they 
might  make  the  transition  from  de¬ 
pendent  childhood  to  adulthood. 

It  was  further  found  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  boys  who  were  enrolled 
in  the  camps  found  it  difficult  to  go 
back  to  the  communities  from  which 
they  had  been  taken  and  there  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  relations  that  had  been  in  some 
measure  broken  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  taken  out  of  the  community 
into  a  camp  remote  from  the  com¬ 
munity.  If  one  would  take  an  extrava¬ 
gant  illustration  of  the  difficulty,  it 
would  be  pointed  out  that  boys  from 
Manhattan,  for  example,  had  been 
taken  into  camps  in  Montana,  and 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  training 
and  the  experiences  these  boys  had  in 
the  camps  of  Montana  made  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  once  more  to  the  demands  of  life 
in  Manhattan  when  they  were  released 
from  the  camps.  That,  I  say,  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  illustration,  but  it  makes  clear 
the  point  that  when  you  break  com¬ 
munity  ties  you  do  something  to  a  boy’s 
relationships  that  will  in  the  future 
determine  either  positively  or  nega¬ 
tively  the  ease  with  which  he  can  get 
back  into  the  industries  that  belong  to 
the  community. 

I  am  trying  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
community  and  the  government  in  gen¬ 
eral —  our  society  as  a  whole  —  must 
take  a  hand  in  the  induction  of  young 
people  into  adulthood  if  we  are  to  have 
a  successful,  national  process  in  this 
field. 

So  in  1935  the  government  took  a 
second  step.  It  organized  an  agency 
which  it  directed  to  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  that  is  the  National  Youth 
Administration.  The  National  Youth 
Administration  differs  from  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  because  it  takes 
care  of  girls,  to  some  extent.  It  was 
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instructed,  as  1  said  before,  to  work 
in  the  communities,  to  find  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  working  in  the  cities  and  towns 
and  in  the  rural  areas  where  these 
young  people  lived,  and  to  see  to  it 
that  these  young  people  should,  so  far 
as  possible,  live  the  kind  of  life  that 
would  be  lived  if  the  community  insti¬ 
tutions  were  able  to  take  care  of  them. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  was  done 
was  to  give  these  young  people  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  continue  to  colleges  and 
then  in  secondary  schools.  You  see  the 
difference  between  taking  a  boy  out  of 
the  community  into  a  camp,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  saying  to  the  college  or  the 
secondary  school  with  which  he  would 
be  gladly  related,  “We  will  give  you 
some  help  in  continuing  that  com¬ 
munity  relationship.”  I  say  the  differ¬ 
ence  is,  after  all,  a  very  fundamental 
difference  in  policy.  So  the  National 
Youth  Administration  was  directed  to 
use  the  resources  of  the  nation,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  continue  the  normal  rela¬ 
tionship  between  young  people  and  the 
institutions  to  which  they  had  been  or 
wished  to  be  related.  Various  forms  of 
student  aid  work  programs  were  set  up 
first,  as  I  said,  in  the  colleges  and 
afterwards  in  the  secondary  schools. 

But  that  did  not  solve  the  problem. 
There  were  a  great  many  young  jjeople 
who  were  drifting  about  unable  to  se¬ 
cure  employment,  who  did  not  wish  to 
go  back  to  school  or  who,  for  various 
other  reasons,  found  it  impossible  to  go 
to  school,  and  the  small  stip>end  the 
federal  government  was  able  to  supply 
to  these  young  people  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  some  of  them  in  school  was  not 
adequate  payment  to  keep  other  young 
people  in  school.  Some  of  these  young 
people  who  were  in  need  had  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  sufficient  wages  so  that  they 
could  get  the  food  necessary  for  their 
constant  daily  needs.  They  needed  shel¬ 
ter  of  a  sort  that  they  could  not  pur¬ 


chase  for  the  small  stipend  that  was 
given  to  the  college  and  secwidary 
school  workers. 

So  a  part  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  program  was  a  work  pro¬ 
gram  for  young  pepole  out  of  school 
and  unemployed.  At  the  present  time, 
we  have  something  like  275,000  of 
those  young  people,  and  we  have  on  our 
lists  of  applicants  for  opportunities  as 
many  more  young  people  who  are  not 
employed,  not  in  school,  not  able  to 
take  advantage  of  any  other  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  aids  to  young  people,  who  are 
seeking  from  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  opportunity  to  work  for 
a  small  wage  in  order  that  they  may 
maintain  themselves,  and  make  that 
difficult  and  precarious  transition  from 
dependent  childhood  into  independent 
adulthood. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is 
that  this  is  no  artificial  situation  cre¬ 
ated  by  a  mere  temporary  depression. 
If  you  will  examine  the  census  of  the 
United  States,  you  will  see  that  this 
unemployonent  of  young  people  has 
been  growing  upon  us  for  the  last  four 
or  five  decades.  So  clearly  has  it  been 
coming  upon  us  that  we  have  been 
shortsighted  in  not  seeing  the  fact.  The 
depression  merely  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  made  vivid  a  fact  which  has 
been  gradually  coming  upon  the  nation. 

What  happened  when  these  federal 
agencies  began  to  deal  with  young  peo¬ 
ple?  I  think  the  first  statement  that 
can  be  made,  and  can  be  made  with 
great  emphasis,  is  that  we  discovered 
the  educational  system  is  inadequate  in 
its  scope.  I  am  not  blaming  the  edu¬ 
cational  system.  I  am  trynng  to  state 
a  fact  in  a  perfectly  objective  way, 
that  we  had  no  educational  machinery 
in  this  country  for  taking  care  of  a 
great  many  different  types  of  young 
people.  The  educational  machinery  of 
this  country  had  been  growing  grad- 
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ually  out  of  community  needs  that  had 
been  recognized  and  that  had  been  met, 
and  you  can  say  if  you  please  that  the 
educational  system  had  grown  naturally 
within  the  limits  of  community  support, 
and  that  it  did  all  it  could  be  expected 
to  do  with  that  limited  support.  I  am 
making  no  criticism  of  the  educational 
system.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  the 
fact  that  the  educational  system  was 
not  adequate  to  meet  a  new  situation 
which  had  arisen  in  the  industrial  world 
and  in  society  in  general,  and  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  in  order  to  create 
the  agencies  necessary  to  assimilate 
these  young  people.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  important  educational  lesson.  It 
is  a  lesson  that  touches  so  directly  the 
future  organization  of  our  educational 
institutions  that  we  ought  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
regard  to  the  discovery  that  was  made 
in  1933  and  1935  of  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  social  machinery  for  the 
care  of  young  people. 

There  is  going  to  be  friction  when  a 
new  agency  comes  into  a  new  situation 
and  begins  in  any  wise  to  reveal  the 
inadequacies  of  an  older  organization  or 
begins  to  deal  with  problems  that  the 
older  system  believes  itself  competent 
in  the  long  run  to  deal  with.  Those 
misunderstandings  and  criticisms  have 
certainly  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
experience  that  has  been  accumulated 
since  1935. 

School  people  have  sometimes  said, 
“Why  was  the  federal  government  in¬ 
volved  in  this  situation?  Why  did  the 
federal  government  utilize  machinery  it 
had  set  up  in  the  Conservation  Corps 
and  in  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion,  rather  than  the  regular  machinery 
of  education?” 

Let’s  try  to  answer  that  with  a  con¬ 
crete  illustration.  If  you  go  down  into 
one  of  these  communities,  described  to 
you  so  vividly  by  my  predecessors  on 


this  program,  you  will  find  a  little 
group  of  boys  in  some  Oklahoma  town, 
or  in  some  town  in  Minnesota.  Some 
of  them  have  graduated  from  high 
school.  Some  of  them  have  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted  elementary  school.  They  are  all 
equally  in  need,  but  they  are  not  all  at 
the  same  educational  level.  The  only 
justification  there  is  for  anyone,  either 
the  local  community  or  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  pay  them  a  wage  is  the 
justification  that  comes  from  finding 
them  some  useful  occupation,  and  by 
“useful  occupation”  we  mean  some  kind 
of  occupation  that  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  community  as  well  as  to  the 
young  people. 

Can  the  teachers  in  the  ordinary 
school  go  out  and  discover  these  possi¬ 
bilities?  Could  an  administrator  in  a 
secondary  school  go  out  into  the  com¬ 
munity  and  find  that  some  job  needed 
to  be  done,  for  example,  on  the  public 
park,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  build  a 
bridge,  or  that  in  the  neighboring  rural 
area  it  is  possible  to  do  some  work  of 
conservation  or  plant  trees,  as  you 
heard  a  description  given  you  a  short 
time  ago  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
occupying  profitably  some  of  the  young 
people  near  an  Oklahoma  town?  Is  it 
possible  for  the  machinery  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  to  work  out  this  problem 
of  finding  employment  and,  after  the 
employment  has  been  found,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  secondary  school  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  supervision?  Is  it  possible  for 
the  teachers  who  now  carry  on  the 
traditional  courses  in  our  secondary 
school,  or  even  the  vocational  courses 
which  are  comparatively  new,  to  take 
this  miscellaneous  group  of  activities 
and  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly 
organized  and  carried  on? 

We  get  complaints  in  the  National 
Youth  Administration  from  many  school 
administrators  that  the  sheer  business 
of  keeping  the  accounts  is  something 
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that  is  SO  onerous  they  find  it  extraordi¬ 
narily  difficult  to  comply  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury  about  making  reports  about  even 
those  students  who  carry  on  their  activi¬ 
ties  inside  the  school  system. 

The  public  relations  duties  that  are 
involved  in  finding  these  various  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  work  are  so  complex  that  it 
requires  somebody  who  can  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  the  business  of 
finding  these  opportunities. 

I  hope  that  gives  you  some  glimpses 
of  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  group  of  young  people. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  educational  phases 
of  the  work  of  the  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  CCC  camps.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  Congress,  both  of 
these  agencies  were  set  up  as  agencies 
of  relief,  and  there  has  been  some  re¬ 
sistance  in  the  halls  of  legislation  to 
any  other  conception.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
courage,  enthusiasm  and  insistence  of 
the  then  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  provided  some  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  CCC  camps. 

The  National  Youth  Administration 
was  certainly  described  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  legal  terms  now  as  the  agency 
to  provide  for  relief.  Once  more,  I  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  young  people  together, 
as  they  look  out  on  their  long  future, 
and  simply  say  to  these  young  people, 
“You  must  work  for  a  small  wage.” 
Furthermore,  the  wage  we  are  able  to 
pay,  that  the  federal  government  is 
able  to  pay,  that  society  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  to  these  young  people  who 
are  out  of  work  and  out  of  school,  is 
so  small  that  it  is  not  legitimate  for  us 
to  regard  them  as  occupied  more  than 
one-third  of  each  month.  Two-thirds 
of  a  month  is  not  yet  provided  for  by 
society. 

What  can  we  do  with  these  young 


people  during  this  two-thirds  of  a 
month?  The  supervisors  in  these  vari¬ 
ous  enterprises  are  very  keenly  aware 
of  the  needs  of  the  young  people  be¬ 
cause  of  their  direct  contact  with  them. 
They  very  frequently  have  organized 
activities  that  extend  beyond  the  period 
of  employment,  and  they  have  organ¬ 
ized  these  activities  that  extend  beyond 
the  period  of  employment  because  they 
see  the  necessity  of  keeping  young  peo¬ 
ple  occupied  in  a  profitable  way  during 
all  of  the  days  of  the  month,  and  not 
merely  during  the  one-third  of  the 
month  when  they  can  be  provided  with 
work. 

But  those  voluntary  exercises,  as  you 
readily  see,  really  require,  if  they  are 
to  be  profitable,  a  type  of  expert  guid¬ 
ance  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
administrative  machinery  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  set  up  in  connection  with  its 
effort  to  solve  these  social  problems. 
Congress  has  said  to  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  “You  may  spend 
only  five  per  cent  of  the  ^propriation 
in  administrative  activities  of  any 
kind.”  So  the  effort  is  being  made  in 
all  of  these  activities  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  somehow  bring  together  and 
coordinate,  for  purposes  of  coojjeration, 
the  work  that  is  done  for  the  relief  of 
young  people,  for  the  employment  of 
young  people,  and  the  work  that  ought 
to  be  done  by  an  educational  system 
if  it  conceives  its  problem  in  a  large 
way  an  attempt  to  solve  it  with  full 
completeness. 

What  we  should  like  to  see  happen,  I 
am  very  sure,  is  something  that  is  not 
happening  now  the  country  over,  but 
is  happening  here  and  there.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  local  community  in 
which  a  boy  or  girl  has  grown  up 
vividly  aware  of  the  needs  of  that 
young  person,  so  vividly  aware  that 
the  community,  itself,  will  be  willing  to 
participate,  will  be  willing  to  help  carry 
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the  burden  of  giving  that  young  person 
the  type  of  experience  and  the  type  of 
training  necessary  to  carry  him  on  into 
adult  life. 

Since  the  community  finds  it  extra¬ 
ordinarily  difficult  to  supply  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  the  wages,  and  since 
the  federal  government  is  now  doing 
that,  there  is  one  part  of  the  training 
of  this  young  p)erson  that  the  com¬ 
munity  might  provide  if  it  were  vividly 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  so  doing. 
It  might  take  care  of  his  education  or 
what  I  will  call,  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  it  from  the  work  program, 
his  schooling. 

So  the  federal  agencies  have  moved 
in  the  direction  of  asking  the  local 
communities  to  take  up  some  of  this 
spare  time  that  is  not  now  consumed  in 
productive  work,  and  offer  in  the 
schools,  themselves,  the  kind  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  on  the  whole  it  seems  fair 
to  say  the  community  owes  to  its  young 
people,  the  kind  of  opportunity  that 
will  help  to  improve  this  young  person 
and  prepare  him  for  his  later  career. 

What  is  the  answer  we  get?  The 
answer  we  get  is  that  the  schools  are 
full,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
in  many  instances.  The  school  is  full  of 
young  people  who  are  getting  a  regular 
education. 

The  community  has  certain  young 
people  who  are  out  of  school,  either 
by  graduation  or  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  dropped  out  before  graduation, 
but  young  people  whom  the  local  in¬ 
dustries  or  the  industries  of  the  country 
are  not  able  to  absorb.  You  know  the 
figures  well.  There  are  something  like 
four  million  of  these  young  people  in 
the  United  States,  out  of  school  and 
unemployed.  We  are  asking  the  local 
communities  to  open  the  schools  and 
take  advantage  of  the  equipment  of  the 
schools,  and  help  to  take  care  of  these 
young  people  while  provision  is  made. 


as  best  as  can  be  made,  for  a  little 
employment  and  some  wages  in  order 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  we  may  accom¬ 
plish  that  feat  which  I  have  tried  to 
describe  by  the  phrase  “inducting  the 
young  people  into  adulthood.” 

There  is  an  agreement  that  has  been 
reached  between  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I  brought  along  a  few  copies. 
Unfortunately,  as  I  started  out,  I  found 
the  number  of  copies  available  were 
relatively  small.  I  have  them  on  the 
table,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  those  of  you 
who  are  especially  interested  can  have 
them.  I  think  there  are  about  fifty  of 
them  there,  so  you  will  take  them  only 
in  case  you  are  interested.  I  would  like 
to  describe  to  you  briefly  the  contents 
of  this  agreement  that  has  been  ar¬ 
rived  at. 

Assuming  that  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  represents  directly  the  school  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  country,  and  that  the 
National  Youth  Administration  has  en¬ 
tered  into  some  kind  of  relationship,  as 
far  as  it  was  able  to  do  so,  with  the 
schools  of  the  country,  it  is  argued  in 
this  document  that  there  are  a  great 
many  young  p>eople  in  the  schools  at  the 
present  time,  as  well  as  in  these  projects 
of  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
who  need  some  special  attention  from 
the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country. 

The  contrast  is  drawn  in  this  agree¬ 
ment  between  those  who  are  fortu¬ 
nately  located  in  many  of  our  schools 
and  are  going  forward  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  secondary  school  program  to  the 
kind  of  future  career  that  was  certainly 
contemplated  at  the  outset  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  secondary  school,  and 
is  today  the  kind  of  career  for  which 
the  secondary  school  most  adequately 
provides.  You  know  what  that  is. 

The  secondary  school  has  been 
throughout  its  history  a  pre-profes- 
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sional  school.  Its  traditional  program 
points  in  the  direction  of  those  callings 
that  we  designate  by  the  general  term 
“white  collar  jobs.” 

Latterly,  we  have  taken  on  certain 
vocational  courses.  These  were  taken 
on,  again,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  federal  government  and  these  voca¬ 
tional  courses  that  it  was  assumed  in 
1917,  when  they  were  first  organized, 
would  take  all  of  the  young  people  for 
whom  the  traditional  white  collar 
courses  were  not  especially  appropriate. 

Has  it  done  so?  I  take  it,  you  have 
the  answer  to  that  more  adequately 
than  I  can  give  it  to  you.  The  fact  is 
that  the  vocational  courses  were  in¬ 
tended  originally  and  have  grown  stead¬ 
ily  in  the  direction  of  providing  for 
those  trades  which  require  high-grade 
skill,  and  the  unit  trade  program  is 
the  program  that  is,  in  the  main,  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  these  vocational  courses 
in  secondary  schools. 

It  requires  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens  are  neither  go¬ 
ing  to  be  white  collar  workers,  nor  are 
they  going  to  be  the  highly  skilled 
trade  workers.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
workers  in  the  United  States  —  those 
in  agriculture,  those  in  most  of  our  fac¬ 
tories,  those  occupied  in  homemaking 
— are  not  highly  skilled  individuals 
brought  up  in  unit  trade  courses,  and 
they  are  not  provided  for  in  many  of 
the  traditional  courses  that  are  given 
in  our  secondary  schools. 

What  about  these  young  people  who 
need  a  new  kind  of  general  education, 
a  kind  of  general  education  that  will 
make  them  intelligent  about  their  own 
health,  for  example,  will  make  them  in¬ 
telligent  about  social  problems  that 
must  be  met  by  every  citizen,  will 
make  these  young  people  intelligent 


about  a  great  many  personal  problems, 
such  as  how  to  get  on  with  a  foreman? 
By  the  way,  don’t  think  that  is  a  trivial 
adjustment  that  has  to  be  made.  Most 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs,  we  are 
told,  do  not  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
lack  of  skill,  but  because  they  don’t 
know  how  to  get  on  with  people. 

Are  we  going  to  train  these  young 
people  in  our  schools  in  a  new  way, 
for  the  new  kind  of  life  for  which  we 
have  not  fully  trained  them?  Are  the 
traditions  of  our  schools  adequate  to 
the  new  social  problem  that  has  come 
with  an  industrial  era,  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  schools  and  for  so¬ 
ciety  to  open  immediately  at  the  end, 
let’s  say,  of  a  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  opportunities  of  employment 
such  as  were  common  in  an  earlier  gen¬ 
eration,  or  are  we  going  to  modify  the 
program  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  young  people? 

We  have  been  talking,  ever  since  the 
first  World  War,  about  giving  young 
people  more  social  training,  and  we 
have  backslid  so  far  in  society  and  in 
general  educational  practices  since  the 
first  World  War  that  now  we  have  to 
take  up  the  lines  once  more  and  ask, 
“What  shall  we  introduce  into  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  into  the  elementary 
schools  and  into  the  colleges  that  will 
prepare  young  people  to  be  citizens  of 
a  free  nation,  prepare  them  to  solve  the 
problems  that  must  be  solved  by  our 
adult  population?” 

That  program  says  there  is  need  of 
a  new  type  of  general  education,  and  I 
wish  I  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
emphasize  that  at  somewhat  greater 
length,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  it. 

If  a  general  education  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  our  young  people,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  there  must  be  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  fully  equipped  to 
organize  general  education  and  those 
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agencies  that  are  providing  this  small 
work  opportunity  through  the  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

There  was  one  legal  obstacle  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  funds,  and  that  was 
the  question  whether  young  people  who 
are  paid  by  the  federal  government  for 
!  one-third  of  a  month’s  work  can  be,  in 
terms  of  the  law,  defined  as  part-time 
employed.  If  a  boy  were  working  in  a 
factory  and  could  be  defined  as  part- 
time  employed,  the  schools  could  use 
some  of  the  money  that  has  been  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  federal  government 
for  vocational  education  to  take  him 
over  into  the  school  for  a  few  hours 
a  week  and  give  him  appropriate 
courses  related  to  the  work  which  he 
was  doing  in  the  factory.  But  in  many 
of  the  states  it  was  assumed  that  be¬ 
cause  the  youth  was  working  for  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  he  was 
working  for  the  federal  government  and 
could  not  be  described  as  being  part- 
time  employed. 

This  agreement  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  to  you  that  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  now  accepted  the  ruling  that 
he  is  part-time  employed.  The  com- 

Imunity  is  therefore  permitted,  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Office  of  Education,  to 
give  any  educational  opportunities  it 
can  afford  or  supply  to  a  young  person 
who  is  working  for  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  working  on  the  appropriations 
given  to  the  National  Youth  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

VVhat  kind  of  education  ought  the 
schools  provide  for  these  young  people, 
I  the  conventional  type  of  education? 

I  Many  of  these  young  people  left  school 
because  they  were  not  able,  some  of 
them  because  they  were  not  desirous 
of  going  on  with  the  kind  of  education 
they  were  receiving  in  the  conventional 
curriculum.  So  we  have  in  the  out-of¬ 


school  unemployed  group  a  great  many 
young  people  for  whom  conventional 
courses  or  the  ordinary  courses,  even  if 
they  are  of  the  vocational  type,  appar¬ 
ently  are  not  especially  good  courses 
for  these  young  people  to  receive,  or 
courses  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
accept  enthusiastically.  So  we  have 
asked  in  this  agreement,  in  behalf  of 
the  young  people  with  whom  we  have 
become  acquainted  in  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  that  teachers  try 
to  exercise  a  little  ingenuity  and  give 
them  something  that  will  interest  them 
and,  at  the  same  time,  profit  them 
for  the  investment  of  their  time  and 
effort  in  their  studies. 

I  don’t  think  that  is  a  very  serious 
demand  on  the  secondary  school.  I 
think,  however,  it  is  a  demand  that 
the  secondary  schools  ought  to  think  of 
very  carefully.  We  have  had  the  experi¬ 
ence  very  frequently  of  inducing  a  local 
school  system  to  accept  some  of  these 
young  people  from  the  National  Youth 
Administration  projects,  and  then  they 
are  offered  courses  that  are  so  remote 
from  their  present-day  needs,  from  the 
condition  in  which  they  find  themselves 
if  they  are  to  adjust  themselves  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  to  future  needs;  so  remote,  I 
say,  from  their  present  needs  and  their 
present  desires  that  they  drop  out,  and 
then  they  come  to  us  and  say,  “Won’t 
you  exercise  some  compulsion  to  keep 
these  young  people  in  our  classes?” 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fact,  when  the 
Sunday  Schools  weren’t  able  any  longer 
to  interest  their  pupils,  they  tried  to 
get  the  public  school  system  to  require 
young  people  to  take  religious  training. 

I  don’t  believe  required  courses  are 
very  valuable  anywhere.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  an  educational  system 
that  is  sufficiently  stimulating  and  in¬ 
teresting  that  young  people  want  what 
they  get. 

This  agreement  tries  to  provide  for 
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courses  that  will  be  useful  to  young 
people  and  will  be  administered  by  in¬ 
genious  teachers  who  know  everything 
that  needs  to  be  known  in  order  to  give 
instruction  of  the  type  that  will  be  use¬ 
ful  and  interesting  to  young  people. 

I  commend  the  program  of  coopera¬ 
tion;  I  commend  the  program  of  joint 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  schools  and 
any  agency  that  the  community  or  the 
nation  can  set  up  for  the  care  of  its 
young  people,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
proper  induction  of  young  people  into 
adulthood. 

I  accepted  this  opportunity  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  because  I  know  of  no  organization 
that  is  more  powerful  in  its  influence 
on  secondary  schools  than  this  organ¬ 
ization.  So  long  as  this  organization 
maintains  merely  the  traditions  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  it  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  failing  to  meet  the  obligation  of 
the  present  day.  There  is  a  new  era  that 
has  come  upon  us,  and  that  new  era  de¬ 
mands  a  type  of  education  that  is 
closely  related  to  the  demands  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  society,  society  related  to  the 
demands  of  young  people  who  have  to 
make  their  adjustments  —  economic  ad¬ 
justments,  intellectual  adjustments  and 
social  adjustments — in  a  very  complex, 
modern  world. 

My  plea  to  you  is  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  North 
Central  Association  step  out  and  take 
leadership  in  a  type  of  national  pro¬ 
gram  that  shall  so  adjust  education  as 
a  phase  of  general  social  activity  to  the 
needs  of  the  nation  and  young  people 
that  we  shall  have  this  induction  of 
young  people  into  adulthood  made  a 
genuine  contribution  to  our  national 
life. 

I  know  of  no  great  civilization  in  the 
world  that  has  done  less  to  accommo¬ 
date  its  activities  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  than  the  United  States. 


If  you  go  to  any  one  of  the  European  ^ 
countries,  you  find  it  is  recognized  as  a  ^ 
major  problem  to  take  care  of  youth. 

I  am  not  advocating  this  thing  in  * 

the  way  in  which  they  do  it  in  these  ^ 

European  civilizations,  but  I  am  point-  * 

ing  out  the  fact  that  everywhere  the  ’ 

other  great  civilizations  have  seen  that  ^ 

one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  ^ 

social  life  is  to  see  to  it  that  young 
people  have  a  fair  chance.  ; 

If  private  industry  cannot  spon¬ 
taneously  do  what  it  has  done  in  the  ' 
past;  if  there  is  no  public  domain  to  ^ 
distribute;  if  there  are  no  educational 
possibilities  to  meet  this  situation,  then  ‘ 

we  are  called  upon  to  become  suffi-  * 

ciently  inventive  in  our  day  and  gen-  ' 

eration  to  meet  this  new  situation  that 
has  come  upon  us.  • 

FLOOR  QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES  • 

Chairman  Dubach:  If  I  followed  you  1 

rightly.  Dr.  Judd,  there  is  one  problem  ] 

that  is  a  tremendously  pressing  one  to 
those  of  us  who  are  secondary  adminis-  ' 
trators  and  superintendents.  In  our  own 
case,  we  have  to  provide  for  a  levy 
every  two  years.  We  have  had  a  one-  • 

sixth  reduction  in  assessed  evaluation,  ' 

and  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  under  that  ' 

in  collections.  We  have  lost,  then,  one-  * 

fourth  of  our  revenue. 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  we  do 
not  have  as  many  elementary  pupils 
as  formerly,  and  that  is  true  generally, 
but  a  careful  survey  in  our  case  shows 
that  the  total  loss  from  the  elementary 
schools  has  been  almost  made  up  by 
the  gain  in  the  high  schools,  so  we  are 
only  four  per  cent  short  in  school  popu¬ 
lation,  but  we  are  twenty-five  per  cent 
short  in  income. 

How  shall  we  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  youth  around  our  schools?  Every 
one  of  us  administrators  admits  that  if 
we  got  rid  of  some  thirty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  boys  and  girls  who  hang  around 
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our  schools,  life  would  once  more  be 
joyful. 

Dr.  Judd:  Of  course,  I  don’t  know 
the  answer  to  that.  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  think  the  answer  is.  I  think  you  ought 
to  divide  up  what  you  have  got.  If  you 
will  start  out  and  define  who  young 
people  are  —  we  have  some  theoretical 
definitions  of  who  young  people  are. 

VVe  have  a  four-year  secondary 
school  that  is  sheer  nonsense,  isn’t  it? 
There  isn’t  any  such  thing  as  delimiting 
social  life  by  any  of  these  four-unit 
periods.  That  is  an  arbitrary  period. 
We  have  a  four-year  college;  we  have 
a  two-year  junior  college;  we  have  all 
these  traditional  divisions,  but  young 
people  don’t  fit  these  Procrustean  beds. 

The  fact  of  the  case  is  we  have 
young  people  on  our  hands.  Who  are 
they?  Somewhere  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  twenty-five  we  have  young 
people  who  have  to  be  inducted  into 
adulthood,  and  society  has  got  to  do  it. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There  isn’t 
any  ambiguity  about  the  situation. 

You  haven’t  got  very  much  money. 
What  are  you  going  to  do?  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  you  ought  to  do  about 
it.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  you  ought 
to  make  these  students  do  a  little  more 
of  the  work  and  stop  policing,  with  the 
same  degree  of  anxious  care  that  you 
would  devote  to  finding  out  each  day 
whether  they  did  the  things  you  told 
them  to  do  the  day  before.  T  have  ad¬ 
vised  all  the  teachers  with  whom  I 
could  come  in  contact  to  send  their 
pupils  from  time  to  time  to  the  library, 
and  adjourn  that  particular  class.  T 
think  it  would  be  wholesome.  I  have 
even  done  it  myself,  sent  the  students 
away  from  my  class  to  use  the  library, 
because  T  think  if  we  could  make  sec¬ 
ondary  school  pupils  begin  to  realize 
that  they  are  getting  an  education,  not 
that  we  are  driving  them  to  an  educa¬ 
tion;  if  we  could  make  them  sufficiently 
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education  conscious  so  that  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  own  education,  I  think 
you  would  save  a  bit  of  money,  to  begin 
with,  and  you  would  do  something  that 
would  be  grand,  because  you  would 
leave  these  young  people  with  an  inde¬ 
pendence  that  would  make  it  possible, 
after  they  get  away  from  you,  to  go  on 
under  their  own  steam.  I  am  not  going 
to  try  to  tell  you  how  many  of  them 
go  on  under  their  own  steam  after  they 
have  left  you. 

Assuming  that  you  have  got  to  go 
straight  down  the  line,  as  you  go  now, 
isn’t  fair  that  you  should  divide  this 
money  up?  I  don’t  see  why  any  school 
system  has  a  right  to  say,  “We  will 
educate  boys  and  girls  and  spend  such 
levy  money  as  we  have  on  young  peo¬ 
ple  up  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age,  and  then  we  are  going  to  quit.” 
I  don’t  think  that  is  right.  I  think,  if 
you  haven’t  very  much  money,  you 
ought  to  do  what  any  good  parent 
would  do.  .Any  good  parent  would  say 
he  is  going  to  spare  what  he  can  for 
the  youngest  child  in  the  place,  who 
is  the  most  dependent  child,  but  he  is 
going  to  keep  something  for  the  older 
people.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
a  realignment  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment  of  our  educational  system, 
because  society  has  got  to  take  care 
of  its  young  people. 

Mr.  James  Rae  (Mason  City,  Iowa) ; 
Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  per  month 
for  enrolling  in  the  CCC? 

Dr.  Judd:  I  can’t  tell  you  for  the 
month,  but  T  can  tell  you  for  the  year — 
$783  per  year.  You  must  remember  that 
that  figure  cuts  out  the  money  that 
goes  back  to  the  family.  The  figures 
that  are  frequently  given  for  the  CCC 
camps  are  figures  that  include  $22  a 
month  going  back  to  the  family.  I  have 
cut  that  out.  But  it  costs  $783,  on  the 
average,  to  take  care  of  a  boy  in  a 
CCC  camp. 
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Mr.  Rae:  What  is  included  in  that, 
may  I  ask? 

Dr.  Judd:  Board,  room,  care  all  day, 
heat  in  winter,  bath  in  summer  (laugh¬ 
ter),  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  take 
care  of  him.  Colonel  Sellers  is  here,  and 
he  can  tell  you  more  about  what  is 
actually  involved  than  I  can.  But  the 
total  care,  the  country  over,  averages 
$783  a  year  for  a  boy  in  the  federal 
camps.  Presumably,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  gets  back  for  that  investment  a 
great  deal  of  very  useful  work,  and  the 
aim  is  to  get  it  all  back.  Whether  that 
is  possible  or  not,  you  can  judge  as  well 
as  I.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  can¬ 
vass  that  situation. 

I  am  going  to  go  on,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  next  question  that  somebody 
is  going  to  ask  me,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  the  answer  before  you  ask  me. 
In  the  NYA  we  pay  $268  per  year,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  these  young  people  living 
at  home  and  can  pay  them  less.  They 
can  do  this  thing  on  less  money.  I  made 
that  statement  not  a  great  while  ago 
before  a  group  of  secondary  school 
principals  down  in  St.  Louis.  One  man 
got  up  and  said,  “What  couldn’t  I  do 
with  $268.” 

I  said,  “Hold  on,  my  friend,  most  of 
that  goes  to  the  youngster.  It  wasn’t 
given  to  us  for  our  purposes  at  all.” 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars 
will  feed,  clothe  and  employ  a  boy  and 
give  him  a  little  pocket  money — so  little 
pocket  money  that  he  just  finds  out 
what  pocket  money  isn’t.  That  is  what 
you  can  get  for  $268,  on  the  average. 
That  is  what  is  being  done  when  these 
young  people  are  taken  care  of  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  the 
kind  of  work  we  get  in  the  communities 
where  these  young  people  live  is  not, 
in  my  judgment,  as  directly  productive. 
You  couldn’t  reckon  it  up  on  a  balance 
sheet  and  say  it  is  accomplishing  as 


much  as  has  been  accomplished  by 
these  organized  groups  of  boys  in  the 
CCC  camps,  where  you  have  them  in 
hand  and  can  work  them  all  the  way 
through  and  work  them  on  very  pro¬ 
ductive  kinds  of  jobs.  We  get  any  kind 
of  job  we  can.  Some  of  it  is  sewing  for 
hospitals  and  for  other  eleemosynary 
institutions  —  that  is  done  by  the  girls 
—  some  of  it  is  housekeeping,  some  of 
it  is  just  taking  care  of  themselves, 
some  of  it  is  this  construction  business, 
some  of  it  is  this,  that,  and  the  other 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  much  less  orderly 
and  complete  procedure  than  that 
which  you  get  in  the  CCC  camps. 

Chairman  Dubach:  Colonel  Sellers, 
have  you  something  to  say  on  the  situa¬ 
tion?  We  would  certainly  like  to  hear 
from  you. 

Colonel  Sellers:  I  have  nothing  to 
add  to  what  Dr,  Judd  said.  I  am  sure 
he  covered  the  situation. 

The  question  asked,  which  prompted 
him  to  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  here,  was:  “What  does  the  CCC 
provide  for  the  boy?”  I  think  he  made 
it  clear  that  it  provides  shelter  and  food 
and  clothing,  and  it  provides  medical 
care  and  some  dental  care — not  as 
complete  as  it  might  be.  It  gives  him 
an  opportunity  to  make  us  of  a  pretty 
fair  library. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  efforts.  Libraries  have  been 
built  up  quite  extensively,  and  we  have 
followed  Dr.  Judd’s  advice.  We  send 
them  to  the  libraries  just  as  much  as 
we  possibly  can,  in  an  effort  to  have 
them  carry  on  their  own  education  in 
that  way. 

I  believe  that  about  covers  the  way 
we  take  care  of  them. 

We  are  making  a  tremendous  effort, 
in  matters  of  guidance,  to  connect  them 
with  suitable  jobs  and  occupations. 
Just  recently,  a  man  has  been  brought 
in  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  study- 
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ing  the  possibilities  of  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  these  young  men.  He  has  dis¬ 
covered  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Allen  (Illinois):  I  would  like  to 
know  what  happens  to  the  boys  in  the 
CCC  camps,  and  girls  and  boys  in 
NYA,  after  they  have  completed  their 
connection  with  those  institutions. 
What  evidence  is  there  that  they  are 
better  adjusted  to  adult  society,  or  that 
they  are  inducted  into  it? 

Dr.  Judd’.  The  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  very  complicated  answer,  and 
I  have  to  give  it  in  various  sections. 

We  get  jobs  for  a  good  many  of  them, 
jobs  they  wouldn’t  know  about  unless 
they  were  connected  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the 
various  other  agencies  that  we  contact. 
We  have,  for  example,  in  both  of  these 
agencies  what  we  call  junior  employ¬ 
ment  services,  and  we  try  to  get  these 
young  pepole  jobs.  I  haven’t  the  figures 
in  my  mind,  but  a  very  considerable 
number  of  them  get  jobs.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  them  are  able  ulti¬ 
mately  to  get  landed  themselves,  and 
we  get  very  good  reports  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  to  the  effect  that  they 
have  learned  how  to  work  steadily  for 
a  whole  day. 

I  am  a  school  man  and  I  sympathize 
with  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  young 
person  at  work  all  day  because  some 
teacher  has  to  work  a  corresponding 
number  of  hours,  but  the  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  there  are  very  few  young 
people  in  our  schools  who  have  ever 
learned  what  an  eight-hour  day  means 
of  hard,  consistent,  concentrated  work, 
and  they  get  it.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
them.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  great 
asset,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is.  We 
get  a  great  many  testimonials  that 
young  people  who  have  learned  how  to 
work  are  more  employable  just  because 
they  know  how  to  work,  not  because 
they  have  any  special  skill. 


The  pathetic  part  of  the  answer  is 
that  some  of  them  go  back  to  where 
they  came  from.  They  go  back  to  these 
communities  that  have  no  provision  for 
them.  They  go  back  to  these  industries 
that  have  no  business  for  them,  and 
they  become  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of 
society. 

I  don’t  know  the  answer  to  your 
question.  I  think  sooner  or  later  we 
have  got  to  find  the  answer  of  the  very 
last  group  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
about.  The  other  groups,  I  actually  feel, 
we  have  done  something  quite  positive 
for.  There  is  a  group  of  these  young 
people  for  whom  we  haven’t  done  the 
job.  Either  we  have  come  in  too  late 
or  industry  isn’t  adequate  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  or  they  are  not  competent,  or 
whatever  you  please,  to  find  the  cause. 

Don’t  take  that  last  statement  very 
seriously,  because  I  don’t  think  there 
are  very  many  people  born  in  modern 
society  who  are  so  incompetent  that 
they  couldn’t  make  a  living  if  society 
were  properly  adjusted.  There  are 
some;  not  many.  For  those,  I  think 
society  has  a  perfectly  definite  obliga¬ 
tion,  but  they  are  not  meeting  the 
obligation. 

I  repeat  to  you  the  statement  that 
we  are  able  in  both  of  these  agencies 
to  take  care  of  about  twenty  per  cent 
of  the  young  p)eople  who  are  out  of 
school  and  unemployed,  and  that  is  all. 
In  the  NYA,  we  have  as  many  young 
people  registered  with  us  —  that  is,  ap¬ 
proved  and  ready  to  go  —  as  we  are 
now  taking  care  of,  and  we  would  have 
a  lot  more  if  we  could  open  the  door 
a  little  wider  than  we  do. 

The  answer  to  your  question  is  that 
we  are  only  doin<»  part  of  the  job  any¬ 
where  along  the  line. 

Mr.  E.  A.  MacQuarrie  (Minneapolis, 
Minn.):  Have  you  any  records  or  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  how  many  of  the  boys 
who  finish  in  the  CCC  camps  go  into 
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the  Army  or  Navy?  The  always  rather 
slighting  remark  is  that  they  have  two 
fields  open  to  them,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy. 

Colonel  Sellers:  The  question  was, 
“How  many  CCC  enrollees  later  enlist 
in  the  Army  and  Navy?” 

In  reply  to  that,  I  would  like  to  say 
the  Army  and  Navy  do  no  recruiting 
at  the  camps.  They  are  very  careful  to 
observe  the  restrictions  which  have 
been  set  by  the  director,  and  very  few 
CCC  enrollees  enlist  in  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Morley  (Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Judd  has 
given  us  some  rather  significant  impli¬ 
cations  regarding  the  relation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  to  the  responsibility  of 
inducting  youth  into  adulthood. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  he  would 
say  in  regard  to  the  relationship  to  even 
more  sequestered  institutions,  the  col¬ 
leges.  I  have  heard  say  that  sometimes 
the  economics  of  the  colleges  are  not 
carried  out  in  a  very  economical  man¬ 
ner.  Is  there  any  implication,  as  far 
as  the  relationship  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  this  problem  —  that  is, 
are  they  doing  all  you  think  they  ought 
to  do,  being  a  former  college  man 
yourself? 

Dr.  Judd:  Of  course,  I  could  answer 
that  question  only  by  pointing  out  that 
as  we  come  over  from  the  medieval 
period  into  the  modem  period,  the 
higher  institutions  were  the  ones  that 
got  started  first,  and  they  got  started 
for  a  perfectly  definite  and  specific 
purpose.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  quarrel 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  some  of  the 
things  from  which  the  higher  institu¬ 
tions  got  started. 

I  tried  to  be  very  explicit  in  my 
earlier  discussion  in  saying  that  I  think 
it  is  fair  to  assume  —  I  don’t  think  it 
is  quite  true;  I  am  willing  to  assume 
that  the  secondary  school  does  one  part 


of  its  job  well,  that  is,  the  pre-profes¬ 
sional  part  of  the  job. 

I  think  the  criticism  of  the  pre¬ 
professional  courses  is  that  they  do  not 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  duties 
that  these  young  people  who  are  going 
to  go  into  the  professions  have  to  the 
community.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
good  deal  more  sober  training,  even, 
of  the  boy  who  is  headed  toward  one 
of  the  professions,  but  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  the  secondary  school  has  to 
do  a  good  deal  by  way  of  training  a 
certain  number  of  boys  to  be  leaders. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  for  the 
college. 

If  I  were  talking  with  a  college  group, 
I  should  use  every  possible  power  that 
I  have  of  persuasion  to  make  the  col¬ 
leges  understand  that  I  think  they  also 
ought  to  have,  because  of  their  great 
increase  in  population  —  that  is,  they 
have  gone  very  far  beyond  the  purely 
professional  group  now,  and  they  ought 
to  have  some  of  these  general  courses. 

I  think  MacLean  and  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  at  Minnesota  did  a  grand  job  when 
they  started  that  general  college.  It  is 
going  on  in  the  University  of  Florida, 
and  symptoms  of  that  kind  are  to  be 
found  in  a  good  many  other  colleges.  I 
think  there  is  a  job  for  the  colleges. 
But,  you  know,  I  don’t  think  this  is 
half  as  important  as  the  job  for  the 
secondary  schools. 

I  would  be  interested  in  going  and 
talking  to  the  college  people.  I  talk  to 
them  rather  frequently,  and  they  are  a 
dull  lot  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say, 
but  I  am  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibility  of  the  secondary  schools,  be¬ 
cause  the  college  people  smile  at  you 
and  say,  “We  are  doing  pretty  well  on 
the  job  we  are  doing,”  and  in  order  to 
be  charitable  I  have  to  admit  it. 

But  I  do  think  the  secondary  schools 
are  less  self-satisfied.  They  are  deeply 
interested  in  improvements  for  their 
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pupils — and  mark  you,  we  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  adolescent  population  in 
the  secondary  schools  ai  the  United 
States.  That  is  something  that  never 
happened  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  part  of  our  democratic  organi¬ 
zation.  We  have  changed,  and  I  guess 
you  all  know  the  statistics,  from  some¬ 
what  less  than  700,000  young  people  in 
our  secondary  schools  in  1900,  to  more 
than  six  and  one-half  million  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  the  people  who 
have  got  to  deal  with  that  business — 
the  secondary  school  people.  Pretty 
nearly  everybody  goes  to  the  elementary 
school  now,  but  two-thirds  of  our  whole 
population  of  adolescent  age  is  in  the 
secondary  school. 

That  is  where  we  have  got  to  do  this 
job,  and  I  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  secondary  school  will  go  up 
two  years  beyond  our  conventional, 
limited  four-year  period.  I  think  our 
secondary  schools  are  going  to  include 
the  junior  college.  I  know  that  isn’t  a 
very  happy  solution  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  good  many  people.  That  is 
my  belief.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have 
a  secondary  school  that  carries  these 
young  people  up  to  a  reasonable  age. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
labor  market  if  you  would  have  junior 
colleges  connected  with  your  secondary 
schools.  If  we  do  that,  and  give  our¬ 
selves  time  and  range  and  opportunity, 
and  we  exercise  this  quality  to  which  I 
referred  earlier,  a  little  inventiveness, 
and  get  things  together  that  are  really 
inspiring  for  these  young  people,  I 
think  the  college  will  come  along. 

My  conviction  is  that,  instead  of  col¬ 
leges  dictating  to  the  secondary  schools, 
if  you  people  get  together  and  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  secondary  schools — it  may 
take  the  colleges  a  year  or  two  to  adjust 
themselves  to  that — you  will  see  them 
scrambling  around  to  adjust  themselves 
very  shortly. 


Mr.  H.  C.  DeKock  (Manson,  Iowa) : 

I  think  we  have  recognized  that  we 
have  met,  to  some  extent,  the  problem 
of  inducting  youth  into  industry  and 
adulthood  by  better  adjustment,  and 
have  done  the  job  somewhat  better.  It 
has  been  partially,  though,  replacing 
other  agencies  that  might  have  done 
the  job  possibly  not  quite  so  well. 

But  the  inevitable  problem  is  that  we 
do  not  have  the  jobs.  I  should  like  to 
ask  what  efforts  have  been  made  to 
show  communities  that  there  are  new 
areas  of  service  which  will  be  very  helpH 
ful  to  the  community  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  take  care  of  youth. 

Dr.  Judd’.  We  have  approximately 
3,000  local  community  tommittees, 
groups,  councils  —  they  go  by  various 
names.  We  have  told  all  of  our  people 
in  the  National  Youth  Administration 
to  go  to  the  school  superintendent  and 
get  him  to  sponsor  some  such  organiza¬ 
tion  if  he  will,  and  cooperate  with  him 
in  bringing  together  some  of  the  leading 
industrialists  and  some  of  the  leading 
church  people  and  some  of  the  welfare 
people,  and  so  on,  through  the  list  of 
the  leaders  in  the  community,  and  get 
them  to  talk  over  their  youth  problem; 
not  hear  any  of  these  broad  statistical 
facts  that  relate  to  the  nation,  if  you 
please,  but  let’s  say,  “Ho^/  many  boys 
do  you  know  that  are  out  of  work  in 
this  community,  and  what  can  we  do 
about  it?” 

I  say  we  have  approximately  3,000 
of  those  councils.  I  wouldn’t  say  they 
are  all  upon  their  toes  and  energetic. 
I  never  saw  3,000  things  in  the  United 
States  working  with  equal  efficiency, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  is  some¬ 
thing  the  school  principal  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school  people  in  general  could 
do  with  great  effectiveness.  I  believe 
in  organizing  the  community. 

I  am  sorry  I  couldn’t  get  here  this 
morning  to  hear  Dr.  McClusky.  Didn’t 
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he  talk  to  you  along  some  such  thing 
as  this?  He  has  been  advocating  this 
business  of  local  committees  and  coun¬ 
cils  for  the  solution  of  some  of  these 
problems. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  part 
of  our  present  national  situation.  There 
is  so  much  recognition  at  the  present 
moment  of  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to 
live  with  each  other  and  we  have  got  to 
have  a  solidified  social  organization, 
that  you  can  have  one  of  these  coun¬ 
cils  in  your  own  community,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  centers  all  over  the 
United  States  where  there  are  these 
councils  centered  in  the  high  school  and 
doing  grand  jobs. 

If  it  were  the  proper  place,  I  would 
be  glad  to  describe  one  or  two  of  them 
I  have  seen.  There  are  some  little  rural 
schools  where  you  can’t  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  community,  the  school,  and 
the  NYA;  they  are  one  thing.  I  don’t 
know  as  many  examples  of  urban 
schools,  because  in  urban  life  we  get 
subdivided  into  various  groups. 

I  just  visited  a  school  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  that  was  a  grand  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  you  could  have  a  high  school 
which  is  the  center  of  a  whole  com¬ 
munity,  and  doing  services  that  most 
hiijh  schools  have  never  waked  up  to  at 
all,  real  services  to  the  community  as  a 
whole.  The  result  is  that  South  Caro¬ 
lina  has  a  heavier  burden  than  any  other 
state,  bv  virtue  of  the  proportion  of 
its  children  to  the  lowness  of  its  in¬ 
come.  Down  there  they  have  a  high 
school  in  a  center  of  population  of  five 
million.  The  people  were  eager  to  help 
it  along.  Some  of  it  was  WPA  money. 
It  has  a  whole  campus  with  a  layout 
for  a  community  center  of  a  sort,  that 
would  inspire  you,  even  in  an  urban 
community. 

I  think  if  the  high  school  would 
make  itself  a  community  center,  not  in 
the  mere  sense  of  having  a  few  little 


entertainments,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  but  if  it  would  become  the  genuine 
community  center  and  the  center  for 
the  councils,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  would  energize  the  councils  and  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  pupils, 
and  you  certainly  would  do  a  great 
service  to  the  community  itself. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Duffin  (Danville,  Ill.); 
The  day  before  I  came  up  here,  I  had 
a  visitor  in  the  office  who  brought  up 
the  question  of  credit.  We  have  done 
very  little  along  the  line  Dr.  Judd  has 
mentioned,  but  we  have  done  a  little. 
It  would  seem  to  me  we  ought  to  quit 
talking  about  credit  to  some  extent, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Doctor. 

Dr.  Judd:  That  was  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  Spaulding  made  in  the  regents 
survey  and  inquiry  in  New  York  state. 
He  said,  if  we  could  get  away  from  this 
desire  to  close  up  things  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  and  give  a  certificate, 
and  have  everything  counted  up  nu¬ 
merically  toward  that  end,  we  would 
be  better  off.  I  don’t  know  whether  that 
is  true. 

I  think  everybody  wants  to  have 
some  recognition  for  what  he  does.  So 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  am 
willing  for  him  to  have  this  recogni¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  think  this  is  degradation 
of  standards.  I  would  hate  to  go  back 
of  my  long  record  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion  and  my  insistence  on  standards. 

I  am  told  by  the  Office  of  Education 
they  are  now  getting  a  large  number 
of  secondary  schools  that  are  giving 
credit  for  types  of  activity  that  would 
have  frightened  a  man  of  a  generation 
ago.  At  any  rate,  diversified  occupation 
means  this:  that  in  a  little  town  or  in 
a  city,  if  you  please,  there  is  a  voca¬ 
tional  possibility  —  an  automobile  re¬ 
pair  shop,  if  you  want  to  be  concrete — 
and  the  high  school  says,  “We  will  ar¬ 
range  your  program  in  the  forenoon 
and  you  can  work  in  the  afternoon.  We 
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will  pick  out  somebody  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  who  is  competent,  in  our  judgment, 
to  give  you  some  supervision.  We  will 
ask  him  to  report  to  us  to  make  sure 
you  are  really  doing  serious  work  and 
we  will  give  you  one  hour  credit  for 
work  all  afternoon  in  an  automobile 
repair  shop.”  I  think  that  is  probably 
as  good  as  some  laboratory  work  that 
goes  over  two  periods,  and  it  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  long  enough  to  justify  maintain¬ 
ing  our  standards.  I  don’t  know  but 
that  we  are  justified  in  doing  that. 

I  am  trying  to  bridge  the  gap  of  the 
question  you  asked  of  no  credit,  which 
Spaulding  would  agree  with  you  on.  I 
am  a  little  reluctant  to  advocate  it  in 
public.  I  might  do  it  privately,  but  I 
wouldn’t  want  to  do  it  in  public. 

I  would  amplify  the  range  of  credit 
somewhat  by  including  some  human 
activities  along  with  some  of  the  other 
things  for  which  we  ordinarily  give 
credit. 

I  remember  one  of  our  Illinois  prin¬ 
cipals  said  —  I  won’t  mention  either 
the  institution  from  which  he  came  or 
the  institution  to  which  he  was  sending 
his  pupils  —  “We  have  a  course  in  gen¬ 
eral  science  which  will  not  be  accepted, 
so  we  call  it  physiology.”  If  you  are 
keen  about  that,  you  might  get  all  the 
credit  you  need. 

Chairman  Dubach:  Some  of  us  need 
no  instruction  in  that.  Dr.  Judd.  We 
have  learned  to  call  it  the  thing  the 
college  wishes. 

Afr.  Lawson  (Ohio):  May  I  ask  Dr. 
Judd  if  it  would  be  helpful  if  this  or¬ 
ganization  would  take  some  action  to 
endorse  the  spirit  of  that  agreement 
between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
NYA,  and  if  we  would  do  something 
specific  to  make  a  study  of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Judd:  I  should  be  disposed  to 
emphasize  the  latter  much  more  than 
the  former.  I  don’t  think  the  agreement 
needs  any  special  endorsement.  We 


have  some  experiments  started  now. 
Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  the  state  of  In¬ 
diana,  and  the  state  of  North  Caroilna 
are  trying  some  experiments  in  various 
ways,  and  we  are  going  to  encounter 
some  difficulties.  That  is  why  I  am  say¬ 
ing  that  I  don’t  think  we  want  the 
thing  endorsed  until  we  have  something 
to  report  to  you.  We  are  in  the  early 
stages  of  developing  that  kind  of  co¬ 
ordination. 

But  if  you  would  set  up  a  committee 
of  the  North  Central  Association  to 
study  this  whole  problem,  I  believe  that 
proposal  would  prove  helpful.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Youth  Commission  has  been  asked 
by  the  federal  security  agency,  of  which 
Paul  McNutt  is  the  head,  to  make  a 
study  of  both  of  these  agencies,  the  CCC 
camps  and  the  NYA,  and  they  have 
asked  you  to  show  your  interest  by  that 
very  significant  and  concrete  method, 
which  is  to  get  money  for  the  carrying 
on  of  an  investigation  of  that  sort. 

I  wish  you  would  not  only  do  that; 
I  wish  you  would  contribute  to  that 
activity,  but  it  would  be  a  great  move 
in  my  judgment  if  the  secondary  school 
men  would  rise  up  spontaneously  and 
say,  “We  are  going  to  take  hold  of  this 
problem  and  see  that  it  is  properly 
answered.” 

I  am  sorry  my  chief  isn’t  here.  If 
Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  were  here,  I  am 
am  sure  he  would  say  to  you  that  there 
is  nothing  he  is  more  eager  for  than 
to  create  criticism  from  experienced 
and  intelligent  people  about  how  this 
job  should  be  done.  If  you  get  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  do  the  thing  you  described, 
make  a  study  of  the  situation,  I  think 
that  would  be  grand.  You  needn’t  stop 
to  endorse  us,  or  anything  else.  Find 
out  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  are 
not  doing,  and  help  us  to  do  it  better. 
If  we  can  do  that  kind  of  thing  jointly, 
that  is  the  thing  I  think  we  ought  all 
to  join  in  doing. 
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This  is  the  Eighteenth  Yearbook  of  the 
Association  and  deals  in  much  detail  with 
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philosophy  for  American  education.”  The 
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Here  is  a  volume  that  deals  with  gen¬ 
eral  methods  of  teaching  in  secondary 
schools.  It  not  only  seeks  to  bring  out 
teaching  methods  that  “work”  but  to 
present  the  theoretical  reasons  for  their 
so  doing.  It  b  divided  into  three  parts: 
Part  One  concerns  itself  chiefly  with 
learning  processes  and  the  methods  of  or¬ 
ganizing  subject  matter;  Part  Two  deab, 
in  separate  chapters,  with  methods  in  de¬ 
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number) ;  Part  Three  emphasizes  unit  as¬ 
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This  b  a  study  of  the  uses  made  of  the 
college  library,  with  suggestions  for  im¬ 
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Thb  b  the  latest  in  the  series  of  books 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  Com¬ 
mission.  It  gives  an  account  “of  what 
good  schoob  are  doing  to  develop  good 
American  citbens” — and  b  “pointed  de¬ 
liberately  at  implementation  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life  in  and  through  our 
schoob.”  A  fine  analysb  of  the  meaning 
of  democracy  and  illustrations  of  school 
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This  book  deals  with  the  possible  uses 
of  school  buildings  and  school  equipment 
— especially  for  adult  members  of  society 
at  times  when  the  regular  day  sessions  for 
children  and  youths  are  over.  It  deab, 
therefore,  with  such  topics  as  the  use  of 
auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  playgrounds, 
libraries,  laboratories,  cafeterias,  music 
rooms,  work  shops,  and  the  like.  It  has 
in  addition  44  illustrations  depicting  desir¬ 
able  arrangements  of  these  sorts.  The  book 
will  in  particular  appeal  to  adminbtrative 
officers  of  the  school  and  to  others  espe- 
dally  interested  in  adult  education. 
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FniPATRiCK,  F.  L.  The  Control  of  Organisms. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1940.  Pp.  xii  +  3S2.  $2.75 

This  book  takes  direct  issue  with  the 
idea  that  nature  is  mild  and  always  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  with 
the  other  more  or  less  commonly  accepted 
idea  that  all  men  are  born  with  equal 
potentialities.  The  author  then  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enemies  that  are  at  work  today 
to  destroy  mankind  —  insects,  parasites, 
poisons,  and  the  like  —  and  shows  how 
these  enemies  may  be  controlled. 

Gkoves,  E.  R.,  and  Groves,  Gladys  H.  Sex  in 
Marriage.  New  York:  Emerson  Books, 
Inc.,  1940.  Pp.  X  +  250.  $2.00 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the  volume 
published  in  1931.  “It  is,”  say  the  authors, 
“a  companion  book  to  Wholesome  Mar¬ 
riage  [and]  is  written  for  the  newly  mar¬ 
ried,  those  about  to  be  married,  and  those 
having  marital  difficulty  because  of  sex 
maladjustment.”  Tbe  original  volume  has 
served  a  good  purpose;  this  edition  should 
render  even  a  better  service. 

Goetsch,  Helen  B.  Parental  Income  and 
College  Opportunities.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1940.  Pp. 
viii-l-  158.  $1.85 

A  comparison  of  gifted  high  school 
graduates  who  go  on  to  college  with 
gifted  graduates  who  do  not  continue  their 
education,  in  order  to  discover  the  psy¬ 
chological,  economic,  and  social  situation 
which  takes  place  between  high  school  and 
college.  The  conclusion:  the  ideal  of  equal¬ 
ity  in  educational  opportunity  is  not  being 
realized. 

Henderson,  J.  L.  Educational  Memoirs.  Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas:  published  by  the  author,  1940. 
Pp-  335- 

This  interesting  volume  is  precisely  what 
its  title  implies,  a  recording  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  memories  of  one  who  has  been 
on  the  firing  line  of  educational  advance¬ 
ment  during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
lifetime.  Starting  with  memoirs  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  in  West  Virginia,  Dr.  Hender¬ 
son  devotes  the  bulk  of  his  volume  to  re¬ 
counting  the  activities  and  the  educational 
movements  in  which  he  participated  dur¬ 
ing  the  46  years  he  has  resided  in  Texas. 
As  high  school  visitor  for  the  University 
of  Texas,  Dr.  Henderson  has  had  a  rare 
opportunity  to  observe  and  help  guide  in 
particular  the  development  of  secondary 
education  and  teacher  training  for  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  not  only  in  that  state  but 


in  the  entire  Southland.  The  “Memoirs” 
center  about  these  events. 

Kennan,  R.  B.  The  Private  Correspondence 
School  EnroUee.  New  York:  Columbia 
University,  1940.  Pp.  x  -f  107.  $1.75 

This  is  another  detailed  study  of  an  im¬ 
portant  subject  sponsored  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  It  deals 
with  such  topics  as  Characteristics  of  En- 
rollees — sex,  age,  marital  status,  occupa¬ 
tion,  etc.;  Methods  of  Instruction  and 
Administration — fees  paid,  marks  given, 
letters  sent  to  employers,  etc.;  and  the 
personal  views  of  enrollees  as  to  the  work 
itself. 

Newlon,  Jesse  H.  Education  for  Democracy 
in  Our  Time.  New  York:  McGraw-HiU 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  1939.  Pp.  xv  -f-  2442. 
I2.S0 

This  book  comprising  ten  chapters 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  America  is  today 
facing  a  social  crisis  and  offers  a  school 
program  which  the  author  thinks  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  meet  it.  Dr.  Harold 
Benjamin  says  of  it  “This  u  a  distin¬ 
guished  book”;  Dr.  George  Counts  writes: 
“One  of  those  books  that  simply  must  be 
read  by  the  members  of  our  profession." 
The  book  will  help  any  reader  to  clarify 
his  conceptions  of  education  and  aid  him 
in  establishing  an  educational  philosophy 
of  his  own. 

Patton,  Leslie  K.  The  Purposes  of  Church- 
Related  Colleges.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  1940.  Pp. 
X  -f  287.  $3.00 

“Church-related  colleges  in  the  United 
States  today  appear  to  be  standing  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.”  So  says  the  author 
of  this  book.  He  therefore  has  sought  to 
discover  the  cause  therefor.  In  doing  this 
he  has  dealt  with  the  purposes  which  260 
colleges,  representing  37  church  groups, 
are  today  claiming  for  their  institutions. 
From  these  data  the  author  holds  that 
nine  major  purposes  emerge  and  he  then 
analyzes  and  criticizes  these  aims  in  detail. 
The  third  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  proposed  program  with  appropriate 
defense  of  the  reforms  suggested. 

Reeve,  W.  D.,  Editor.  The  Place  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  Secondary  Education.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia 
University,  1940.  Pp.  254.  $1.25 

This  book  represents  the  final  report  of 
the  Joint  Commission  of  the  Mathematical 
Association  of  America  and  the  National 
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Council  of  Teachers  of  Michigan.  After 
discussing  the  general  aims  of  modern  edu¬ 
cation — particularly  the  aims  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  high  school — the  volume  discusses  in 
detail  the  organization,  grade  placement, 
and  values  of  mathematics  in  system.  The 
book  is  of  value  not  alone  to  mathemati¬ 
cians  but  to  all  who  seek  to  gain  a  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  significance  of 
mathematics  in  the  curriculum.  For  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals,  it  is  invaluable; 
for  the  general  lay  reader  it  will  be 
stimulating. 

Reid,  Ira  D.  A.  In  a  Minor  Key.  Washing- 
tion:  American  Council  on  Education,  1940. 
Pp.  X  -I-  136.  $1.25 

This  is  an  introductory  study  of  the 
problems  of  Negro  youth  in  America  and 
was  prepared  for  the  American  Youth 
Commission.  It  gives  a  realistic  picture 
of  the  physical,  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  surrounding  the  adolescent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Negro  race,  brief  sketches  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  im¬ 
prove  these  conditions,  and  outlines  of 
the  far-reaching  problems  which  are  being 
encountered  by  them  today.  There  are 
thirteen  chapters  in  the  book,  each  chap¬ 
ter  being  divided  into  two  parts — “The 
Story”  and  “The  Fact.”  Any  one  wishing 
a  simple  direct  presentation  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  mentioned  will  find  it  here. 

Russell,  J.  D.,  and  Judd,  C.  H.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Educational  System.  Boston;  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company,  1940.  Pp.  xvi  +  554. 
$2.2S 

This  is  a  textbook  designed  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  education. 
It  has,  say  the  authors,  grown  out  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  experimentation 
with  the  organization  of  subject  matter  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Although  his¬ 
torical  material  is  introduced  to  a  limited 
degree,  the  book  is  not  a  history  of  educa¬ 
tion;  nor  b  it  chiefly  a  body  of  educa¬ 
tional  principles.  Rather,  the  emphasis  b 
on  the  present  characteristics  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  educational  system  and  seeks  pri¬ 
marily  to  “facilitate  an  understanding  of 
the  present  situation  and  to  provide  a 
basb  for  the  estimation  of  future  trends.” 
The  treatment  b  descriptive  and  explana¬ 
tory  but  without  the  usual  Ibts  of  study 
questions,  topics  for  research,  and  other 
like  pedagogical  aids.  An  adequate  bib¬ 
liography  and  an  excellent  index  are,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  found  in  it. 


Spears,  Harold.  The  Emerging  High  School 
Curriculum.  New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1940.  Pp.  xii  -|-  400. 

After  stating  the  general  facts  respectii^ 
curriculum  reform  in  the  space  of  75  pages 
the  author  of  this  text  presents  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  the  movement  as  devel¬ 
oped  in  a  dozen  or  more  particularized 
places  or  sections  of  the  country:  Pine 
Mountain,  Denver,  California,  Virginb, 
Evansville,  etc.  The  book  therefore  fur- 
nbhes  a  good  summary  of  the  current  in¬ 
structional  theories  and  practices  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  helpful  guide  for  busy  high  school 
principals  and  for  college  teachers  giving 
courses  in  curriculum  making.  As  the 
author  says  in  hb  Preface,  he  attempb  to 
carry  the  challenge  [of  reform]  to  the 
adminbtrative  door. 

Sprague,  H.  A.  A  Decade  of  Progress  in  tho 
Preparation  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbb 
University,  1940.  Pp.  x -|-  170.  $1.85 

This  volume  comprises  a  study  of  cur¬ 
riculum  requirements  in  55  state  teachers 
colleges  for  the  decade  1928-1938.  It  b 
divided  into  four  chapters  as  follows:  i) 
Background  Requirements,  2)  Education 
Requirements,  3)  Specialized  Requirements, 
and  4)  General  Survey  and  Conclusions. 
Under  the  heading  “Background  Require¬ 
ments”  the  writer  discusses  each  subject 
matter  field  separately ;  in  the  second 
division  he  does  the  same  for  the  profes¬ 
sional  courses  commonly  offered  (Intro¬ 
duction  to  Education.  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology,  History  of  Education,  etc.);  and 
then  treats  at  length  the  question  of 
majors  and  minors  in  the  several  fields  of 
interest. 

Sattcart,  C.  R.  The  Administration  of  Col¬ 
lege  and  University  Endowments.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  1940.  Pp.  vi-j-iss. 
$i.8s 

The  title  fittingly  describes  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  this  book. 

Sturtevant,  S.  M.,  Strang,  R.,  McKim,  M. 
Trends  in  Student  Personnel  Work.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1940.  Pp.  vi-|-  no.  $1.85 

Thb  study  largely  deals  with  the  work 
of  deans  of  women  and  deans  of  girb  in 
colleges  and  high  schoob.  It  discusses  the 
preparation  needed  for  the  task,  teaching 
load,  salary,  staff  organization,  and  gen¬ 
eral  functions.  There  b  a  good  summaru- 
ing  chapter  and  certain  concluding  dis¬ 
cussions. 
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